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SAN    FRANCISCO: 

JOHN  F.  BROWN,  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 

No.  534  Commercial  Street. 

1872. 


REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  | 
San  Francisco,  July  1,  1872.  } 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  : 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  law,  I  submit  to  you  the 
following  report  of  the  finances  and  educational  condition  of 
the  School  Department  for  the  School  and  Fiscal  Year  ending 
June  30,  1872  : 

SUMMAEY"  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

I.   POPULATION  and  school  census. 

Population  of  the  City  (U.  S.  Census,  1870) 150,005 

Children  under  15  years  of  age  (school  census,  1872)..  52,320 
Children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  entitled  to 

State  apportionment  of  School  Fund 31,936 

Children  between  6  and  15  years  of  age  (legal  school 

age) 29,376 

Average  number  attending  Public  Schools 20,202 

Number  attending  Private  and  Church  Schools,  as  re- 
ported by  Census  Marshals 5,005 

Whole  number  attending  School 25,540 

Approximate  number  not  attending  any  school 5,532 
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II.     SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOLS. 

1S70-71. 

1871-72. 

High 

• 

2 
13 
32 

o 

Grammar 

12 

Primary 

35 

Totals 

47 

49 

III.     BUILDINGS. 


BUILDINGS. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Owned  by  the  Department 

44 
43 

46 

Rented  rooms 

:,\ 

iv.   teaciiehs. 


SCHOOLS. 

High 

Grammar 

Primary 

Evening 

Special  Teachers  of  Music  and  Drawing, 

Totals 


416 


1871   72. 


1 1 

L6 

111 

128 

264 

295 

21 

:;.-, 

<; 

6 

480 


V.     CLASSES. 


SCHOOLS. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

High 

12 
93 

252 

14 

100 

Primai"3r  Grades 

280 

Totals 

357 

394 
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VI.      PUPILS. 


AVERAGE   MONTHLY   ENROLLMENT. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

341 

4,572 

13,894 

18,807 

338 

Grammar  Schools 

4,558 

Totals 

20,202 

AVERAGE    NUMBER 

BELONGING  TO 

1870-71 . 

1871-72. 

High  Schools 

329 

4,342 

12,749 

320 

Grammar  Schools 

4,276 

Primary    Schools 

14,060 

Totals 

17,420 

18,656 

AVERAGE 

DAILY 

ATTENDANCE. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

319 

4,145 

11,918 

309 

4,089 

Primary   Schools.. 

13,190 

Totals 

16,382 

17,588 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Average  number  belonging 

873 
690 
596 

1,116 
870 

684 

VII.     EXPENDITURES. 


SALARIES,    RENTS,    ETC. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Salaries  of  Teachers 

$345, 71S  91 

13,617  60 

174,975  02 

170,805  04 

$415,012  40 
11,498  20 
37,911  21 

203,840  32 

Totals 

§705,116  57 

$668,202  13 
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VIII.    KECEIPTS. 


FROM  WHAT   SOURCE  RECEIVED. 


State  Apportionment- 
City  Taxes 

Other  Sources 


Totals. 


$94,196  05 
437,214  18 
141,272  25 


r2,6S2  48 


$95,245  02 
440,497  76 
125,098  44 

$660,841  22 


IX.     MISCELLANEOUS. 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  to — 

High  Schools 97 

Grammar  Schools 95.6 

Primary  Schools 94 

Annual  cost  per  Pupil;  not  including  Building  Fund $31  39 

Annual  cost  for  Tuition  exclusively , 21  26 

Average   number  of  Pupils  to  a  regular  Teacher,  for  the  last 

month  of  the  year — 

High  Schools 22 

Grammar  Schools 40 

Primary  Schools 52 

Taxes  collected  on $97,000,000  00 

Total  amount  of  City  Taxes 2,881,471  07 

Amount  of  Current  School  Expenses 612,799  70 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  COMMON 

SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT    FOR   THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1S72. 

SCHOOL  FUND,    1871-72.     KECEIPTS. 


FROM    WHAT    SOURCE    RECEIVED. 


From  Taxes 

From  Poll  Taxes 

From  Dog  Tax 

From  State  Apportionment 

From  Miscellaneous  sources,  such  as  Rents,  School  Ex- 
hibitions, etc 

From  Sale  of  100  Bonds,  authorized  by  Act  of  Legislature, 
approved  April  1,  1872 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1871 

Demands  cancelled 

Total 


?440,497  76 

19,495  46 

572  00 

95,245  02 

1,265  55 

102,185  00 
3,829  93 
1,580  43 


,671  15 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


FIRST  HALF 
YEAR. 


Second  half 

YEAR. 


Teachers'  Salaries 

Janitors'  Salaries 

Census  Marshals 

Insurance 

Fuel  and  Lights 

Water 

Repairs 

Furniture 

Books,    Stationery,    Supplies, 

Printing,  etc 

Rents 

Incidental  Expenses 


Amount  paid  to  Teachers  and 
Janitors,  due  for  J  month 
of  June,  1871 


|203,868  90 

12,520  74 

2,059  00 

1,678  10 

2,773  65 

192  95 

18,610  32 

13,468  13 

17,462  67 

4,676  70 
3,161 


211,143  50 
18,212  24 


7s 


425  08 

6,202  88 

116  00 

13,119  07 

4,733  53 

7,812  96 

6,821  50 


£415,012  40 

30,732  98 

2,059  00 

2,103  18 

8,976  53 

308  95 

31,729  39 

18,201  66 

25,275  63 
11,498  20 

3,161  78 


$280,472  94 


$268,586  76    $549,059  70 


Total. 


17,551  22 
$566,610  92 


Total  Demands  audited  1871-72 $566,610  92 

Transfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Funds 63,740  00 


Total  Expenditures $630,350  92 


Total  Receipts,  1871-72 $664,671  15 

Total  Disbursements 630,350  92 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1872 §34,320  23 


SCHOOL  FUND,  SPECIAL,   OR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  FUND. 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1871,  (Balance  remaining  from  sale  of 

Bonds $52,327  80 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


For  rebuilding  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  final  payments  and 

extra  work $13,502  50 

For  erection  of  Girls'  High  School  Building,  final  payments 

and  extra  work 9,621  93 

For  erection  of  a  Two  Class  Building  near  the  Ocean  House, 

including  extra  work 3,308  50 

For  erection  of  a  Two  Class  Building  near  Laguna  Honda  in- 
cluding extra  work 3,685  60 

For  Painting  three  Eighteen  Class  Buildings 3,992  80 

For  Repairs  at  Tehama  Primary  School 991  00 

For  Balance  due  for  alterations  at  Potrero  School  Building 1  00 

For  Constructing  Sidewalk  in  front  of  Denman  School 87  30 

For  Lumber 107  75 

For  Watching  School  Buildings  during  progress  of  erection 229  50 

For  Salary  of  Architect 2,383  33 


Total $37,911  21 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1871 $52,327  80 

Disbursements,  1871-72 37,911  21 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1872 $14,416  59 


The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1870-71,  as 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  July,  1871,  amounted  to 
$606,270,  and  the  estimated  receipts  to  $529,329  93.  A  deficit 
of  $76,940  was  therefore  anticipated,  exclusive  of  the  amount 
due  teachers  and  janitors  for  one-half  of  the  month  of  June, 
1871,  and  would  have  occurred  had  not  the  Legislature,  at 
its  last  session,  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Department,  by 
ordering  the  issuance  and  sale  of  100  bonds  of  $1000  each. 

These  bonds  are  redeemable  in  10  years  with  interest  at  7 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  were  sold  as  follows  : 

To  I,  S.  Wormser,  50  bonds  at  102  2-100 $51,010  00 

To  I.  S.  Wormser,  50  bonds  at  102  35-100 51,175  00 

$102,185  00 
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The  moneys  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  enabled  the 
Board  of  Education  to  carry  on  the  Department  until  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  pay  the  teachers  and  janitors  their  saleries  due 
them  for  one-half  of  the  month  of  June,  1871. 

By  Section  4,  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April 
1,  1872,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  annually,  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  required  during  the  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  public 
instruction,  specifying  the  amount  required  for  supplies  fur- 
nished to  pupils,  for  purchasing  and  procuring  sites,  for  leasing 
rooms  or  buildings,  for  erecting  buildings,  and  for  furnishing, 
fitting  up,  altering,  enlarging,  and  repairing  the  buildings  and 
premises  under  their  charge;  for  salaries  of  teachers,  janitors, 
clerks,  and  other  employees  of  the  Board,  and  for  such  other 
sum  or  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  any  of  the  purposes  au- 
thorized by  the  said  Act;  but  the  aggregate  amount  so  reported 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars  for  each  pupil 
who  shall  have  actually  attended,  and  been  taught  in  the 
preceding  year  in  the  schools  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
apportionment. 

In  accordance  with  said  section,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
prepared  and  presented  the  following  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  Avhich  was  adopted  and  referred  for  approval  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  : 

REPORT  OE  THE  COMMITTEE    ON  FINANCE,  JULY  22,   1872- 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen — Your  Committee  on  Finance  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit, for  your  approval,  the  following  estimates  of  expenditures 
of  the  Common  School  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1872-73; 
they  also  present  a  list  of  new  school  buildings  required  in  the 
various  Districts,  the  providing  of  which  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  children  now  seeking  admission  to 
our  schools,  and  those  receiving  instruction  in  53  rented  class 
rooms,  for  which  the  Department  pays  a  monthly  rent  of  §1200. 
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ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES,  1872-73. 


1st  half  of  y'r 

2d  half  of  y'r. 

Total. 

$224,000 
4,500 
15,000 
1,500 
7,000 
6,000 
10,000 

18,000 

5,000 

250 

250 

6,500 

3,000 

$236,000 

5,500 

10,000 

S,000 

4,000 

20,000 

22,000 

4,500 

250 

250 

8,500 

3,000 

$460,000 
10,000 
25,000 

For  Evening  School  Teachers'  Salaries 

1,500 

For  School  Text  Books 

15,000 

For  Stationery  and  School  Incidentals 

10,000 
30,000 

For  Repairs  to   School    Houses    and 

40,000 

For  Fuel  and  Lights 

9,500 

For  Water 

500 

For  Insurance 

500 

For  Rents 

15,000 

For  Incidentals 

6,000 

Totals 

$301,000 

$322,000 

$623,000 

The  taxes  of  $35  each  for  18,271  pupils  average  daily  attend- 
ance will  amount  to  $639,485  00. 


SCHOOL     ACCOMMODATIONS     REQUIRED,     AND     ESTIMATED 
COST    OF    SAME. 


First  District— One  8  class  building  and  lot $25,000 

Second  District— One  12  class  building 22,500 

Third  District— One  8  class  building  and  lot 30,000 

Eighth  District— Two  18  class  buildings  and  lots 120,000 

Ninth  District— One  18  class  building 35,000 

"            "          One  12  class  building 22,500 

TenthDistrict— One  12  class  building 22,500 

Eleventh  District — Three  8  class  buildings 45,000 

"             "            One  2  class  building 3,000 

"            "            One  4  class  building 6,000 
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Twelfth  District— One  4  class  building 6,000 

"             "           One  8  class  building 15,000 

"             "          Eaising  of  Hayes  Valley  Primary- 
Building  and  constructing  4  additional  rooms 5,000 

8357,000 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  P.  SHINE,  -)    Committee  m 

WM.  A.  PLUNKETT,     [   ^on™uuee  on 
A.  L.  WANGENHEIM.  J       stance. 

San  Francisco,  July  22,  1872 

If  the  Board  of  Supervisors  approve  the  foregoing  report, 
the  total  revenue  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  as  follows  : 

Cash  on  hand  in  School  Fund,  June  30,  1872 834,320  23 

"  "  "  (Special)  June  30,  1872,     14,416  59 

From  Taxes,  635  each  for  18,271  pupils,   (average 

daily  attendance  for  the  past  year) 639,485  00 

From  State  apportionment,  estimated 95,000  00 

"      Poll  Taxes,  "       18,000  00 

"      Other  sources,  "       2,500  00 

Total 8803,721  82 

Amount  required  to  defray  the  current  expenses  as 

per  estimate  of  Committee  on  Finance §623,000  00 

Leaving 8180,721  82 

For  building  purposes  for  the  present  year. 

The  estimated  cost  ot  the  buildings  necessary  to  be  erected 
during  the  year,  as  per  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  is 
8357,000.  The  Board  of  Education  has,  therefore,  at  their  dis- 
posal, only  about  one  half  of  the  funds  required  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  school  buildings,  and  consequently  will  not  be  able 
to  supply  all  the  demands  for  increased  school  accmmodations. 
But  if  for  a  few  years  in  continuance,  they  can  have  a  like 
amount  annually  for  a  Building  Fund,  I  think  a  sufficient 
number  of  school   houses   can   be   erected    to    at    least   save 
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the  Department  from  paying  rent  for  hired  rooms  and  build- 
ings, and  provide  all  children  attending  our  schools  with 
capacious,  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted  class  rooms.  The 
Legislature  has  also  relieved  the  School  Fund  of  the  amount 
annually  transferred  to  the  Sinking  and  Interest  Fund  of 
School  Bonds,  now  amounting  to  about  $80,000,  by  providing 
that  such  transfers  shall  be  made  from  the  General  Fund  of 
the  City  and  County,  instead  of  from  the  School  Fund.  It  has 
been  owing  almost  entirely  to  this  heavy  draft  upon  said  fund 
that  the  deficits  at  the  end  of  school  years  have  occurred,  and 
the  Legislature  has  performed  a  wise  and  very  essential  act  in 
changing  the  manner  of  setting  aside  the  Interest  and  Sinking 
Fund  of  School  Bonds. 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  SINCE  1852,  INCLUDING  CUR- 
RENT EXPENSES  AND  ALL  MONEYS  EXPENDED  FOR  PUR- 
CHASE OF  SITES  AND  ERECTION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

1852 $   23,125  00 

1853 35,040  00 

1854 159,249  00 

1855 136,580  00 

1856 125,064  00 

1857 92,955  00 

1858 104,808  00 

1859 134,731  00 

1860 156,407  00 

1861 158,855  00 

1862 134,567  00 

1863 : 178,929  00 

1864 228,411  00 

1865 346,862  00 

1866 361,668  00 

1867 507,822  00 

1868 416,654  00 

1869 397,842  00 

1870 526,625  00 

1871 705,116  00 

1872 668,262  00 

Total $5,599,572  00 
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SUMMARY    OF 


THE    ANNUAL    REPORTS 
FILED  IN  MAY,  1872. 


OF    PRINCIPALS, 


SCHOOLS. 


Bovs'  High 

Girls'  High 

Penman  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Rineon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero 

Bush  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Taylor  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Geary  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Fourth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Union  Primary..  _ 

Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Market  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Vallej^  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Mission  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary.... 

Model 

Tyler  Street  Primary 

Broadway  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

San  Bruno 

West  End 

Fairmount 

Pine  Street 

Laguna  Honda 

Ocean  House 

Point  Lobos *... 

Mission  Primary 

Twenty-First  Street  Primary 

Washington  Street — Ungraded 

Vallejo  Street  (Colored) 

Fifth  Street  (Colored) 


■:   < 


Stt 


&  > 


]  38 

269 
S87 

,393 
607 
517 
543 
612 
855 

,037 
740 
682 
997 
856! 
352 
216 
656 

,029 
576 
753 
315 

,105 
727 
746 

,045 
626 
963 

,172 

,133 
379 

,091 
706 
313 
382 
284 
401 
408 
149 
89 
130 


136 
67 
30 
53 

600 
65 
54 
88 
17 


98 
222 
647 
1032 
496 
392 
431 
485 
543 
816 
559 
531 
768, 
557 
262 
141, 
589, 
779 
392, 
528, 
219 
712 
541 
486 
673, 
432 
609 

615 

254, 

645 

454 

295 

238 

1!)3 

363 

231 

89 

54, 

108 

86 

51 

21 

31, 

384, 

49 

28 

67 

10. 


96.3 
212.5 

4  620.2 

5  987.2 
469 

J373 
408. 3 
457 
518.9 
774 
535.9 
2  507.1 
724 
519 
23S 
134.6 
505.6 
734 

4  375 

6  493 

2  207.5 
674.6 
514 
461 

,4  637.9 
406.3 

3  569 

9  624.4 
569.1 

6  236.9 
607.4 

5  422.8 
26S 
220 
181 
345 
207 

83.7 
50.2 
88 
78.1 
48 
L9 
26 
362.3 
43 
25 
60 
10 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  GERMAN. 


NAME    OF   SCHOOL. 


O      Q 


4       7 

2  i     1 
50   140 
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Boys'  High 

Girls'  High 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan   Grammar '•••■,  23  j  *3 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar i  10  i  40 

Valencia  Street  Grammar [... 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary ! . . . 

Bush  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary ... 

Geary  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Mission  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary I . . . 

Tyler  Street  Primary '... 

Mission  Primary I . . . 


14 


157 
39  ilOS 

76  I  98 
159  1220 
100  110 

60  150 


89  244 


327 


48 


227 
219 
230 
149 
224 
99 


799  ;  1,163 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  FRENCH. 


NAME   OF  SCHOOL. 

9 

to 

to 
Pi 

Q 

e 
P> 
o 

CO 

8= 
a 

ffl 

H 

pi 

a 

P" 

9 
t» 
p> 

o 

O 

1 

tf 
Q 

E= 

P. 
CD 

00 

t? 

0 

1-1 

CO 

►5 
o 

H 

& 

5 

27 
50 
22 
18 
35 
9 

13 
63 
140 
42 
49 
36 
28 

5 

88 
146 
39 
62 

14 

37 

178 

157 
55 
30 

493 

82 
106 

58 
51 
65 

298 

55 

78 

449 

136 

47 

70 
100 
60 

154 

100 

60 

i 

68 
43 
02 
134 

171 

72 
157 

239 

33 

58 
76 

76 

29 

28 
82 

249 

i 

449 

166 

o71 

387 

515 

298 

341 

362 

478 

2,918 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  BOTH  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

o 

s 

p. 

CD 

to 

— 

9 
- 
p. 

CO 

CO 

© 

p 
a 

9 

P 
P. 

CO 

en 

t? 

9 

EC 

P. 
CO 

t? 
O 

P 
P- 
CO 

t? 
9 

p 
Pi 
ffi 

CO 

& 
9 

P 

Pi 

CO 

o 

H 
t< 

Boys'  High 

4 
11 
50 
21 

5 

7 

16 

140 

42 

18 

2 

13 

26 

Girls'  High 

27 

146   157 
37      17 

493 

117 

39 

12 

100 

60 

53 

15 

142 

100 

60 

91 

223 

224 

359 

53 

15 

965 
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REPORT    OF   THE    RESULT  OF    THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 
OF  THE  SCHOOLS— May,  1872. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

SCHOOLS. 

O 

M 

S-! 

a 

B 
0 

o 
p 

c 

6 

B 
o 
o 

3 

c 

a 

o 

hj 
o 
S 
o 

o 
P< 

O 
X 

B 
& 

a 

p 

o 
B 
o 
o 

p 

P 

o 

►i 
o 

B 

o 

CD 

P- 

p 

H 

V, 
9 

B 

a 

a 
pi 

5z! 

o 

» 

o 

B 
o 

CD 
Pi 

o 

c 
o 

*n 

i-i 

o 

B 

o 

CD 
& 

82 
52 
31 
11 

9 
11 

9 
20 
35 
16 
26 
20 

66 
37 
26 
10 

3 
10 

7 
18 
28 

8 
21 
13 

16 

15 

5 

1 

6 
1 
2 
2 
7 
8 
5 
7 

129 

154 

59 

41 

23 

35 

20 

72 

127 

40 

44 

12 

5 

9 

106 

94 

48 

33 

17 

34 

19 

46 

39 

17 

25 

6 

5 

8 

23 

60 

11 

8 

6 

1 

1 

26 

88 

23 

19 

7 

0 

1 

132 

145 

134 

40 

38 

58 

45 

92 

141 

36 

75 

11 

7 

12 

86 

116 
53 
30 

28 
57 
31 
60 

47 
26 
58 
8 
7 
10 

46 
29 
81 
10 
10 
1 

14 

32 

94 

10 

17 

3 

0 

2 

South  Cosmopolitan,  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan,  Grammar 

Bush  St.  Cosmopol'n,  Primary. . 

South  Cosmopolitan,  Primary . . 

Taylor  St.  Cosmopol'n,  Prim'y. 

Greenwich  St.,  Cosmopolitan.. 



| 

1 

1 

0 

3 
1 

3 
0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

Fifth  Street,  (Colored) 

322 

247 

75 

771        4-97 

274 

973 

623       350 

16 
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[Table— Continued.] 


FOURTH  GRADE. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 


SCHOOLS 

H 

X 

B 

E' 

a> 
p. 

• 

1      ^ 
1      P 

o 

B 

o 

P. 

1     f 

o 

5* 
6 

g 

o 
ST 
pj 

3 
p 

X 

& 

B' 

CD 

a 

!     3 
? 

d 

g 
o 

CD 
P1 

p 

B 
o 

*j 
H 
O 

B 

o 
a 

p 

B 

5' 

CD 
P 

1 

p 

o 
B 

o 

.  CD 
p 

p 

a 

O 

d 
3 

o 
Pi 

i  149 

314 

128 

80 

80 

81 

68 

94 

151 

74 

125 

96 

17 

11 

55 

107 
168 
44 
36 
40 
79 
47 
65 
63 
39 
72 
43 
8 
10 
29 

42 

146 

84 

44 

40 

2 

21 

29 

S3 

35 

53 

53 

9 

1 

26 

62 
116 
35 
84 
40 
99 
106 
163 

48 
57 
15 
38 
36 
79 
85 
58 

14 

59 
20 
46 
4 
20 
21 
105 

36 

18 

18 

76 
60 
61 
69 
109 

42 
42 
57 
30 
73 

!     34 

18 

i 

Hayes  Valley,  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan,  Grammar 

39 
36 

North  Cosmox30lit:m,  Grammar 

173 
234 
113 
18 
13 
149 
108 
81 

106 
151 
65 
12 
S 
62 
37 
55 

67 
83 
4S 
6 
5 
S7 
71 
26 

|  105 
147 
167 
35 
22 
50 
96 
74 

22 

48 
89 
7 
17 
44 
27 
42 

83 
99 
78 
28 

5 

Bush  St.  Cosmopol'n,  Primary. 

6 

69 

Taylor  St.  Cosmopol'n,  Prim'y. 

32 

4S 
71 
38 

32 
49 
32 

16 
22 
6 

46 
61 
39 

28 
42 
37 

18 

19 

2 

Powell  Street 

104 

64 

40 

107 
36 
110 

67 
24 
54 

40 

12 

53 

47 

6 

56 

Eighth  Street,  Primary 

19 

10 

9 

01 
91 

58 

33 

51 

48 

.  3 

100 

48 

52 

Mission  Street,  Cosmopolitan . . 



Model 

29 

6 

23 

28 

13 

15 

60 

18 

14 

10 

14 

9 

17 

16 

6 

2 

7 

67 

50 

12 

9 

7 

4 

7 

14 

12 

4 

2 

4 

55 

10 

6 

18 

30 

12 

7 

8 

17 
26 
7 
7 
6 

1 

4    ' 
5 
0 
2 

5 

3 

10 

West  End 

5 

5 

0 

2 

3 

4 

1 
2 
3 

1 
0 
0 

0 

2 

3 

8 

4 

4 

2 

0 

4 

1 

3 

3 

12 

Vallejo  Street,  (Colored 

3 

3 

b 

12 

9 

3 

Fifth  Street,  (Colored) 

5 

4 

1 

1,566 

865 

701 

2.105  \ 

1,284 

821 

1,942 

1,100 

842 
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[Table— Continued.] 


SEVENTH    GRADE. 

EIGHTH  GRADE.      [ 

TOTALS. 

SCHOOLS. 

3 

o 

H 

P 

2 

>-. 
o 

B 
o 

o 

a 
c 

Hd 

<-i 

o 

B 

o 

O 
I 

5 

CD 

p 

i-. 
o 

B 

o 
a 
P* 

p 

a 

O 

►d 

I-! 

0 

B 

o 

o 

n 

a 

B 
S 

Pi 

o 
o 

3 
G 

ST 

p 

s 
o 

5) 

0 

2 
0 

20 

13 

7 

11 

9 

2 

621 

781 

387 

381 

402 

422 

470 

813 

454 

444 

704 

528 

239 

107 

449 

665 

341 

375 

194 

456 

405 

387 

533 

275 

637 

302 

505 

254 

511 

395 

179 

246 

169 

255 

231 

63 

46 

66 

63 

60 

14 

27 

380 

46 

43 

10 

453 

472 

186 

235 

287 

376 

340 

524 

177 

218 

415 

309 

133 

91 

288 

359 

225 

174 

139 

382 

329 

359 

341 

200 

409 

224 

299 

85 

309 

218 

176 

185 

138 

227 

166 

47 

36 

58 

51 

45 

11 

15 

326 

0 

36 

9 

168 

309 

201 

49 
121 

77 

68 

180 

46 
95 
60 
54 
154 

3 

26 
17 
14 
26 

146 

31 

26 

5 

115 

46 

Spring  Valley,  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan,  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan,  Grammar. 

85 
83 

67 
50 

18 
33 

130 
289 
277 

226 

53 
109 
59 
14 
125 
239 
132 
1715 

40 
86 
39 
12 
91 
153 
S6 
86 

13 
23 
20 
2 
34 
86 
46 
90 

289 

Eighth  Street,  Grammar 

219 

98 

26 

70 

222 

54 

199 

100 

180 

187 

272 

127 

159 

254 

216 

168 

215 

204 

253 

100 

68 

74 

169 

130 

20 

16 

16 

24 

24 

5 

5 

217 

46 

19 

5 

55 
26 
62 

142 
42 
88 
79 

164 

155 

252 
78 

121 
94 

150 
96 
62 

117 

108 
98 
59 
65 

154 

89 

19 

8 

15 

21 

15 

5 

5 

177 

0 

16 

5 

43 
0 

8 

80 

12 

111 

21 

16 

32 

20 

49 

38 

160 

66 

72 

153 

87 

145 

2 

9 

9 

15 

41 

1 

8 

1 

3 

9 

0 

0 

40 

46 

3 

0 

106 

16 

Bush  St.  Cosmpol'n,  Primary.. 
South  Cosmopolitan,  Primary . . 
Taylor  St.  Cosmopol'n,  Prim'y. 
Greenwich  St.,  Cosmopolitan. . 

161 
306 
116 
201 
55 

144 

141 

115 

195 

80 

220 

86 

227 

39 

156 

142 

79 

61 

77 

54 

61 

17 

9 

25 

23 

17 

4 

8 

96 

127 

105 

107 

132 

55 

214 

74 

135 

23 

96 

110 

78 

57 

61 

47 

44 

17 

9 

23 

18 

17 

4 

5 

94 

17 

36 

8 

63 

25 

6 

12 

92 

16 

60 

32 

1 

4 

16 

7 

17 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

3 

2 

74 

Fourth  Street 

76 

Powell  Street 

28 

Lincoln  Primary 

192 

75 

Pine  and  Larkin 

228 

Eighth  Street,  Primary 

Market  Street,  Primary 

78 
206 
169 

202 

Shotwell  Street 

177 

Mission  Street,  Cosmopolitan . . 
Model 

3 
61 

Tyler  Street 

31 

28 

Spring  Valley,  Primary 

65 
16 

West  End 

10 

8 

12 

15 
3 

12 

54 

46 

Fifth  Street,  (Colored) . . 

6 

5 

1 

7 
1 



3,504 

2,672 

832 

4,152 

2,794 

1,358 

15,885 

10,082 

5,26  3 
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REPORT  OF  THE   CLASSIFICATION  AND  ATTENDANCE 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

SCHOOL. 

H 
on 

» 

8 

© 

20 
Pi 

p 
Pi 
© 

09 

p. 

© 

•s 

e> 
P. 
© 

P" 

© 
i-j 
p 
p. 

o 

p 
Pi 

p 

ft 

t? 

© 

p 
Pi 

© 

© 

l-S 

P 
& 

CD 

00 

c? 

O 

»-i 
p 
p. 
© 

o 
t 

89 
75 
32 
11 

9 
11 

9 
24 
50 
25 
28 
20 

129 

161 

64 

41 

23 

35 

28 

74 

150 

41 

46 

10 

5 

9 

136 

149 

137 

41 

38 

59 

47 

91 

146 

39 

79 

12 

9 

12 

154 
335 
142 
81 
81 
83 
70 
95 
157 
77 
133 
86 
16 
11 
60 
99 

65 

127 

35 

88 

41 

104 

111 

161 

39 

22 

18 

652 

847 

410 

South  Cosmopol'n  G-ram'r.. 
North  Cosmoporn  Grammar 
Valencia  Street  Grammar. . , 
Eighth  Street  Grammar 

76 
60 
66 
69 
113 

55 

122 

75 

70 

182 

33 

150 

78 

393 
407 
433 
554 
818 
503 

192 

247 

112 

19 

16 

147 

106 

82 

120 
156 
162 

33 
22 
56 
97 

78 

494 

56 
107 
60 
26 
139 
224 
134 
171 

163 
141 
117 

241 

80 

152 

161 

226 

41 

160 

152 

81 

70 

68 

69 

61 

20 

10 

50 

19 

17 

5 

10 

102 

138 

61 

189 

225 

155 

401 

148 

409 

294 

386 

267 

332 

259 

584 

307 

258 

350 

302 

226 

74 

121 

280 

132 

54 

34 

55 

62 

24 

6 

11 

267 

48 

36 
5 

745 
509 
280 

157 

Bush  St.  Cosmopol'n  Prim'y 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

591 

751 
449 

Greenwich  St.  Cos.  Primary. 
Geary  St.  Cosmopol'n  Prim'y 

572 

48 
78 
41 

47 
61 
39 

243 

711 

515 

503 

110 

116 
38 
174 

734 

450 

Pine  and  Larkin  St.  Primary. 

50 

635 

745 

19 

95 

647 

299 

52 

io'e 

668 

454 

307 

29 

30 

65 

18 

21 

11 

18 

9 

17 

20 

6 

3 

7 

77 

268 

207 

19 

28 
13 

7 
8 

389 

232 

105 

5 

65 

130 

101 

1 

3 
1 

1 
2 
4 

8 
4 

60 

17 

36 

446 

Twenty-First  Street 

48 

3 

4 

6 
3 

6 
14 

14 
6 

25 

8 

54 

65 

11 

383 

Total 

817 

1,006 

1,730 

2,188 

2,115 

3,692 

6,779 

18,710 

Boys'  High 

73 

Girls'  High 

201 

511 



Total 

785 

19,495 
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OF  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  MAY  1st,  1872. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

SCHOOLS. 

M 

Q 

SO 

a. 
o 

Pi 

Q 
►I 

a 

? 

w 

Pi 

Q 
& 

CD 

9 

CD 

t? 
© 

E» 

Pi 
CD 

t? 

SB 
P. 

CD 

5 

1-1 

S= 

Pi 
CD 

00 

t? 
| 

Pi 
CD 

WITHOUT 
CLASSE8. 

O 

g 
=3 

H 

a 

a 

2 
a 

f 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

3 

8 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

15 
22 
13 
10 
11 
11 
13 
19 
13 
14 
19 
12 
6 
4 
14 
18 
11 
12 
5 
16 
11 
8 
13 
9 
13 
14 
13 
5 
13 
9 
5 
5 
4 
9 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
9 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
3 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . 

4 
5 
2 

"3' 
2 
2 

2 
3 

3 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

i' 

2 
1 

3' 

5 
3 
3 

"4' 
3 
2 
4 
2 
4 
3 
4 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 
3 
4 
3 
7 
3 
8 
5 
6 
4 
5 
4 
10 
5 
4 
5 
5 
3 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Bush  Street  Cosmop'n  Primary. 

"2" 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Taylor  Street  Cosmop'n  Primary 
Greenwich  Street  Cos.  Primary. 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

Mission  St.  Cosmopolitan  Prim'y 
Model 

1 

1 
1 
1 

i 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

"i" 
l 
1 

1 

West  End 

2 

2 

4 
1 

1 

Twenty-First  Street 

1 

1 

1 
l 

45 

1 

Fifth  Street,  (Colored) 

Total 

14 

22 

24 

43 

52 

09 

112 

8 

4 

28 

421 

6 

8 

12 

Total 

— 



26 

447 

20 
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Number  of  Mongolian  Children  un- 
der 5  years  of  age. 


Number  of  White  Children  between 
5  and  6  years  of  age. 


OIOCOOCOQOOOC 


)  CD  <N  00  lO  *cH 


Number  of  Mongolian  Children  at- 
tending Private  Schools.  


Mongolian  Children  between  5  and  6 
years  of  age.  


Attending 


NotAtt'g. 


S3 
"-a 

$ 
S3 

M 
A 

S3 

tn 

« 
O 

S* 
Eh 
S3 

O 

o 

Q 
S3 
«! 

tH 


I     Girls.., 

Mongolian  Children  under  15  years  

of  age.  Boys..., 


OjqH'jlOCOOM! 


Indian. 


Number  of  Children  between  6  and 
15  years  of  age  who  have  attended  no 
school  during  the  school  year. 


Negro 


White 


ICv-tNNOCXHHN 
CO         HC^lOnOl  OS  00 


Number  of  Children  between  5  and 
15  years  of  age  who  have  attended  pri- 
vate school  at  any  time  during  the 
school  year. . 


Negro 


>  <M  >n  O  O  O  CN  w 


Number  of  Children  between  6  and 
15  years  of  age  who  have  attended  pub- 
lic school  at  any  time  during  the 
school  year. 


Negro  , 


•  <M      ■  lO      -CO      -iO 


CO  o  -+  01  'C  co  -fi-t-H  .-O  oi 
co  co  co  co  w  i-  c  .-i  x  o  01  o 

I-*  CC^  r-(  CD         t-  ~   01   C  CO  X  O 
i-Tt-T        r-T  t-Tc-f  r-T  Co'T^e-f 


Children  under  5  years  of  age. 


Neo-ro . . . 


White.. 


t-  co  t—  o  c:  co  oi  -+  oi  cr.  t-  (01 

iC  C-l  H  I-  -c  Cv  T.  C".    r   CV  CO  -n 
O  I-  i-H  O         "Or^K  XTCO 

r-T  r-T     i-T         r-Ti-Ti-reo  rii  of 


m    tn 


Total. 


Girls... 


Total. 


Girls. 


a    £ 


I" 


E"1      is 


Total. 


CC  Ci  i-H  O  O  CO  Ol  -*  CO  'CC  oo  o 


Girls.. 


HOH)COHCOt--tQt-WW 

H  H  t-  "*  CO  O  Ol  IM  H  'M  I  -  tO 

CO-*  O  OCOCOMl-'NO 

r-T       i-H^  t-Ti— T  C-f  CO  N 


Boys. 


DISTRICTS. 


•  QOl>Q«»CO-*CCinOD 

iica  co  co  co  ■—  o  o  w  io  tJ 

)«s*^       ©^        W  O  ©  CH  O  CO  O 

r-T     r-T  r-Tr-Tc<feo"sf 


BOARD    OF    EDTTCATION-1872. 


President, JOS.    CLEMENT. 

MEMBERS: 

First  Ward  W.  A.  PLUNKETT 

528  California  Street.    Dwl.  335  Union  Street. 

Second  Ward ; JOS.  CLEMEMT 

710  Washington  Street.    Dwl.  526  Green  Street. 

Third  Ward ROBERT  LEWELLYN 

14  Clay  Street. 

Fourth  Ward N.  HOLLAND 

S.  W.  Cor.  Clay  and  Montgomery  Streets.    Dwl.  1414  Taylor  St. 

Fifth  Ward JOHN  P.  SHINE 

23  Kearny  Street.    Dwl.  535  California  Street. 

Sixth  Ward JOS.  W.  MATHER 

305  Sansome  Street.    Dwl.  1227  Washington  Street. 

Seventh  Ward JOHN  F.  MEAGHER 

Hall  of  Records.    Dwl.  25  Minna  Street. 

Eighth  Ward A.  L.  WANGENHEIM 

127  and  129  Sansome  Street.    Dwl.  328  Eddy  Street. 

Ninth  Ward W.  T.  GARRATT 

138  Fremont  Street.    Dwl.  405  Sixth  Street. 

Tenth  Ward S.  MOSGROVE 

222  Third  Street.    Dwl.  18  Hawthorne  Street. 

Eleventh  Ward M.  J.  DONOVAN 

211  Sixth  Street.    Dwl.  231  Eighth  Street. 

Twelfth  Ward H.  ROSEKRANS 

638  Market  St.    Dwl.  Haight  St.,  bet.  Laguna  and  Buchanan  Sts. 


22  COMMON   SCHOOL   REPORT. 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  J.  H.  WIDBER,  22  City  Hall. 
Deputy  Superintendent,  -  -  JOHN  SWETT,  15  City  Hall. 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  GEO.  BEANSTON,  22  City  Hall. 
Clerk  Board  of  Education,         -  RICHARD  OTT,  22  City  Hall. 

Messenger  Board  of  Education,        -       JAS.  DUFFY,  22  City  Hail. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES— 1872. 

Rules  and  Regulations — Directors  Holland,  Meagher,  and  Rosekrans. 
Classification — Directors    Meagher,    Plunkett,    Holland,     President,    and 

Superintendent. 
High  and  Normal  Schools— Directors  Mather,  Shine,  and  Holland. 
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REPORT 


DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT   SWETT 


J.  H.  WlDBER, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  : 

The  educational  condition  of  the  schools  will  best  be  shown 
by  the  results  of  the  thorough  and  critical  examination  held  in 
May,  at  the  end  of  the  School  year. 

The  expectation  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  course  of  study 
to  something  like  sensible  limits  would  be  productive  of  good 
results,  has  been  fully  realized. 

Nearly  all  of  the  first  grade  pupils  sent  up  for  examination 
to  test  their  fitness  for  entering  the  High  Schools,  passed  the 
most  searching  examination  ever  given  in  this  city,  in  a  manner 
that  reflected  great  credit  on  the  training  they  had  received 
during  the  year.  The  result  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  oi  last'year. 

In  all  the  lower  grades  of  most  schools  at  least  four  fifths  oi 
the  pupils  were  regularly  promoted. 

The  new  course  of  study,  judged  by  results,  is   evidently 
an  improvement  on  the   old  course,  but  it  has  some  seri 
defects.     In  fact,  so   long  as  teachers  depend  mainly  on  text- 
books,   and    so    long  as    some  of  the    inferior    sehool    books 
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forced  on  the  city  by  the  State  Board,  are  continued  in  use,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  adapt  a  practical  and  rational  course  of 
instruction. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  State  University  Law  is  re- 
pealed, that  during  the  next  two  years,  some  gradual  changes 
may  be  effected,  and  that  the  course  of  study  may  be  revised 
and  improved. 


THE   ANNUAL   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  number  of  girls  sent  up  to  be  examined  for  graduation 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  and  admission  to  the  High  School 
was  219,  of  whom  158  passed.  Eight  were  admitted  to  the 
High  School  on  trial. 

The  number  of  boys  examined  was  123,  of  whom  96  passed. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  examination  in  Arithmetic  was  the  most  searching  ever 
given  in  the  city.  And  while  the  percentages  did  not  range 
very  high,  the  average  result  showed  that  the  pupils  had  been 
well  trained  during  the  year.  The  pupils  from  three  schools — 
the  Valencia,  Hayes  Vallej",  and  Washington  schools — took 
the  lead  in  the  examination  in  this  study.  Mental  Arithmetic 
showed  a  great  improvement  over  last  year.  Miss  Ella  H.  Dc 
Wolf,  from  the  Valencia  Street  School,  obtained  the  highest 
per  cent,  in  Arithmetic,  among  the  girls — 85  per  cent.  She 
also  ranked  highest  in  the  entire  examination,  obtaining  99  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  range  of  studies. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  stringency  of  the  examination, 
this  standing  is  remarkable. 

Among  the  boys,  in  Arithmetic,  W.  J.  Weir,  of  the  Hayes 
Valley  School,  and  James  McGauley,  of  the  Lincoln,  stood 
highest,  each  obtaining  89  per  cent. 

Only  20  boys  and  10  girls  gained  70  per  cent,  or  over. 
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GRAMMAR. 


The  result  of  the  examination  in  this  important  branch  of 
school  study  was  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Relatively,  the 
questions  were  not  so  difficult  as  in  Arithmetic;  still,  the  ex- 
amination was  thorough. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  during  the  year,  in  the 
method  of  teaching  a  practical  knowledge  of  language. 

The  text-book  is  now  made  only  the  basis  of  instruction,  and 
practical  exercises  from  the  reading  lessons  complement  the 
memorizing  of  definitions. 

Thirty-four  girls  and  four  boys  obtained  90  per  cent.,  or  over. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  questions  on  Geography  were  general  in  their  character, 
relating  strictly  to  that  part  of  the  text-book  prescribed  in  the 
course — Physical  Geography. 

Either  the  book  is  too  difficult,  or  too  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  subject. 

Only  eight  girls,  and  no  boys,  obtained  90  per  cent.,  or  over. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

The  questions  in  this  study  were  more  difficult  than  usual, 
from  the  fact  that  Swmton's  Condensed  History  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  catechism.  The  result  was  satisfactory, 
though  the  percentages  did  not  range  very  high. 

Seventeen  girls  and  eleven  boys  obtained  90  per  cent.,  or 
over.     Three  boys  gained  98  per  cent. 

SPELLING. 

The  credits  in  Spelling  did  not  run  very  high.  This  was 
owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  words  were  misunderstood 
in  dictation,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  words  included 
the  whole  range  of  McGuffey's  Sixth  Header. 
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The  Spelling  of  the  pupils  in  the  Composite  n  papers  was 
excellent;  those  from  some  schools  being  absolut  Ay  perfect. 

Twenty-seven  girls  and  eight  boys  made  90  per  cent.,  or 
over. 

WORD  ANALYSIS. 

The  examination  in  this  branch  was  quite  variable,  some 
schools  ranging  very  high  and  others  very  low. 

Eighty  girls  and  thirty  boys  obtained  90  per  cent.,  or  over. 

Five  girls  from  the  Valencia  School  and  two  from  the  Eighth 
Street  gained  100  per  cent. 

Four  boys  from  the  Eighth  Street  School,  and  one  from  the 
Valencia,  gained  100  per  cent. 

The  Valencia  Street  School  and  the  Eighth  Street  School 
carried  off  the  palm  in  Word-Analysis. 


COMPOSITION. 

The  examination  in  this  important  branch  was  based  directly 
on  the  practical  exercises  specified  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  papers  from  some  schools  were  excellent,  showing  that  the 
pupils  had  been  well  trained  ;  from  other  schools  the  exercises 
were  so  wretchedly  written  that  other  evidence  was  not  needed 
to  show  that  the}7  had  been  under  no  training  whatever  during 
the  year. 

The  course  of  study  provides  that  pupils  shall  be  drilled  in 
letter- writing  in  each  grade  in  the  Grammar  Sch<  1 — the  whole 
making  a  period  of  four  years;  yet,  many  First  Grade  pupils 
in  the  examination  wrote  letters  that  would  be  discreditable  to 
the  scholars  of  a  Primary  School.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
letter,  written  during  the  examination  by  some  scholars,  was 
their  first  attempt  at  letter- writing. 

The  class  that  presented  the  best  specimens  of  letter-writing 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Baumgardner,  Denman  School;  and  the  sec- 
ond, that  of  Miss  Thompson,  Eincon  School. 
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The  Composition  exercises  were  very  critically  examined, 
and  percentages  ranged  all  the  way  from  10  to  100. 

Sixty-one  girls  and  seventeen  boys  obtained  90  per  cent.,  or 
over.     Eigh"  ^irls  obtained  96  per  cent. 


DRAWING. 

The  specimens  of  Architectural  Drawing  were  very  critically 
examined  and  credited.  Many  boys  ranged  very  low;  but  on 
the  whole,  the  result  was  quite  satisfactory,  considering  the 
difficulties  under  which  Mr.  Garin,  the  teacher  of  this  branch 
of  drawing,  has  labored. 

Eighteen  boys-  gained  100  per  cent.,  and  forty  received  80 
per  cent. 

The  specimens  of  Perspective  Drawing  by  the  girls  were 
very  creditable.  The  girls  of  the  Denman  School  led  in  this 
branch. 

Twenty-four  girls'  were  credited  100  per  cent.,  and  fifty  girls 
ranked  80  per  cent. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  specimens  of  "Writing  of  the  First  Grade  scholars  were 
generally  exeedihgly  good — good  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. The  handwriting  was  plain  and  legible,  and  in  many 
cases  neat  and  artistic. 

Forty-three  boys  and  sixty-four  girls  were  credited  100  per 
cent;  forty-one1  boys  and  seventy-five  girls  were  credited  80 
per  cent. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

The  credits  ranged  high  in  Yocal  Music;  but,  as  in  most 
cases,  the  pupils  had  a  month's  training  in  advance  on  the  ques- 
tions on  which  they  were  to  be  examined,  the  result  can  not  be 
considered  as  any  test  of  ability.  The  credits  served  as  extras 
to  help  out  the  percentage  of  weak  pupils. 
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FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

The  questions  for  examination  in  these  two  languages  were 
prepared  by  Professor  Levy,  of  the  Boys'  High  School. 

The  results  were  quite  satisfactory,  showing  good  progress. 

Eleven  girls  out  of  thirty-one  examined  in  German  obtained 
80  per  cent.,  or  over;  and  four  gained  100  per  cent.  Seven  boys 
out  of  twenty-three  examined  in  German  gained  80  per  cent.,  or 
over;  and  three  gained  100  per  cent.  Out  of  thirty  girls  ex- 
amined in  French,  seven  gained  80  per  cent.,  or  over,  and  two 
gained  100  per  cent.  Out  of  twenty  boys  examined  in  French, 
one  gained  100  per  cent.,  and  no  others  over  80  per  cent. 

There  were  only  three  scholars  that  stood  very  high  in  both 
French  and  German,  and  those  were  nearly  perfect  in  both. 
Generally,  a  pupil  standing  high  in  German  was  low  in  French, 
and  vice  versa. 

It  is  evidently  too  heavy  a  burden  for  a  pupil  to  learn  two 
languages  and  carry  the  English  course  at  the  same  time. 


SUMMARY. 

The  class  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  graduates  from  the 
Grammar  Schools  in  June  is  the  largest  and,  without  doubt,  the 
best-fitted  class  ever  sent  up  to  the  High  Schools.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  classes  in  both  schools  will  maintain  the  reputation 
carried  with  them  into  the  Iliiih  Schools. 


OTHER  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

The  Second  Grade  classes  in  most  schools  passed  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  Arithmetic,  and  some  ranged  very  high. 
In  Grammar,  the  questions  were  more  difficult;  but,  though 
the  percentages  were  lower,  most  of  the  classes  showed  good 
progress.  The  papers  on  Grammar  from  all  the  Schools  were 
examined  and  credited  by  a  teacher  employed  by  the  Board, 
during  the  vacation. 
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The  Grammar  papers  of  the  Third  Grade  classes  were  also 
credited  by  one  person,  employed  by  the  Board.  Many  classes 
ranked  high,  but  a  few  stood  low. 

The  Arithmetic  papers  of  the  Fourth  Grade  classes  were  all 
examined  by  the  same  teacher.  The  questions  for  this  grade 
were  not  easy;  yet,  while  some  classes  stood  well,  others  were 
exceedingly  low. 

The  pupils  of  several  classes  hardly  ever  ranged  above  25 
per  cent. 

Quite  a  number  of  Fourth  Grades  were  very  weak  through- 
out,, and  in  one  class  not  a  single  pupil  was  promoted.  • 


SPELLING. 

The  credits  for  Spelling  in  all  the  grades  ranged  low;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  pupils  are  poor  spellers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  compositions  showed  very  accurate  spelling.  The 
"tabulated  words  "in  the  "  Headers  "  swept  through  a  wide 
range,  and  included  words  of  difficult  orthography. 


DRAWING. 

The  specimens  of  Drawing  from  the  Second  Grades  were 
good;  and  some  of  the  Third  Grade  specimens,  particularly 
from  the  Denman  School,  were  excellent. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  having  no  special  teacher  in 
Drawing,  had  to  depend  on  themselves  or  on  their  regular 
class  teacher. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

The  examination  in  Music  was  very  faithfully  carried  out  by 
the  several  teachers  assigned  to  this  duty  by  the  Principals  of 
the  various  schools. 

The  reports  were  returned  to  this  office  in  good  form. 

The  result  shows  that  the  introduction  of  Mason's  System  of 
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Music  has  been  followed  by  unexampled  progress  and  inter- 
est in  singing.  In  the  whole  city,  only  about  five  per  cent,  of 
pupils  were  found  unable  to  sing  the  scale. 


TABULAE  STATEMENT  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination in  the  Grammar  Grades : 


No.  Examined. 

No.  Promoted. 

No.  Failed. 

322 

771 

973 

1,566 

247 
497 
623 
865 

75 

274 

350 

701 

3.632 

2,232 

1,400 

PRIMARY  GRADES. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  passed  a  very  creditable  examin- 
ation on  the  questions  submitted  from  this  office. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  examined  according  to 
the  judgment  of  each  Primary  Principal.  The  following  table 
is  a  summary  of  results : 


No.  Examined. 

No.  Promoted. 

No.  Failed. 

Fifth  Grade 

2,105 
1,942 
3,504 
4,152 

11,703 

1,284 
1,100 
2,672 
2,794 

821 

842 

832 

Eighth  Grade 

1  358 

Total 

7,850 

3,853 

DRAWING  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  a  number  of  years,  in  the  primary  classes,  there  has 
been  a  little  drawing  on  slates  and  boards  for  amusement,  but 
there  has  been  no  systematic  training. 
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Last  year,  in  some  classes,  Bartholomew's  small  sets  of 
Primary  Drawing  Cards  were  used,  with  excellent  results. 

Mrs.  Benton  has  now  been  assigned  to  direct  the  drawing  in 
Primary  Schools.  All  grades  below  the  fifth  are  to  use  Bar- 
tholomew's Cards.  The  teacher  of  each  class,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Mrs.  Benton,  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
drawing  as  well  as  for  vocal  music. 

Mrs.  Benton  is  a  skilful  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  the 
best  results  may  confidently  be  expected.  Drawing  is  now 
recognized  by  all  educators  as  one  of  the  essential  and  practical 
branches  of  school  education. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
importance  of  industrial  drawing  is  so  fully  appreciated. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PEIMAEY  COUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  primary 
course  of  study  laid  down  for  Arithmetic. 

At  a  meeting  of  twelve  Principals  of  the  larger  Primary 
Schools,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  the  addition 
to  the  course,  of  French's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  as  a  text 
book  in  Mental  Arithmetic. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation unanimously  adopted  the  book.  It  displaced  no  book 
of  the  State  Series. 

The  Principals  also  endorsed  the  recommendation  of  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  to  teach  decimals  in  connection  with 
whole  numbers,  in  the  lowest  grades.  These  are  the  amend- 
ments : 

EIGHTH   GRADE. 

Amend  Sec.  11,  p.  36,  by  adding  the  following: 
"  Table  of  addition  and  subtraction  through  5's,  multiplica- 
tion and  division  by  the  use  of  numbers,  so  that  no  product 
and  no  dividend  shall  exceed  ten." 
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SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Amend  Sec.  12 — Addition — to  read  as  follows: 

"  Slate  and  blackboard  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers 
not  exceeding  thousands.  Multiplication  table  through  five's. 
Reading,  writing,  adding  and  subtracting  decimals  not  to  ex- 
ceed hundredths.  French's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers.  "Written 
multiplication  of  numbers  not  exceeding  thousands,  and  of 
decimals  not  exceeding  hundredths,  by  unit  numbers  not  ex- 
ceeding five." 


s 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

Amend  Sec.  13 — Arithmetic — to  read  as  follows: 

11  Arithmetic — Multiplication  and  division — multiplier  and  di- 
visor, not  to  exceed  ten.  Multiplying  and  dividing  decimals 
not  exceeding  thousandths  by  numbers  not  to  exceed  ten. 
French's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers.  Robinson's  First  Lessons 
in  Written  Arithmetic,  to  Lesson  ninety." 


FIFTH  GRADE. 
Amend  Sec.  14 — Arithmetic — to  read  as  follows: 

"  Multiplication  and  Division  from  the  text-book,  omitting 
all  verbiage  such  as  definitions  and  complicated  analysis,  com- 
posite numbers,  factors,  compound  numbers  and  fractions.  Mul- 
tiplication and  division  of  decimals  not  exceeding  ten  thou- 
sandths, by  whole  numbers.  Multiplying  and  dividing  by 
decimals  not  exceeding  hundredths.  Multiplying  whole  num- 
bers by  one-half,  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  five-eighths. 
Multiplying  and  dividing  these  fractions  by  whole  numbers  not 
exceeding  ten.  Adding  and  subtracting  any  two  of  these 
fractions.  French's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  including  tables 
of  compound  numbers."  Robinson's  First  Lessons  in  Mental 
and  Written  Arithmetic. 
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FUETHEE  CHANGES. 

In  accordance  with  the  State  Adoption,  Swintori's  Word 
Analysis  took  the  place  of  Town's,  in  the  first  and  second 
Grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  The  Word-Book  (Part  I 
of  the  Analysis),  superseded  the  old  edition  of  the  Analysis 
in  the  third  and  fourth  Grades. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Primary  Principals,  the  Word- 
Book  was  put  into  the  fifth  Grade. 

Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books,  numbers  one,  two,  and  three 
were  placed  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  Grades. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Appended  will  be  found  the  circulars,  and  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Annual  Examinations,  May  and  June,  1872. 

CIRCULAR    TO    PRINCIPALS,     VICE-PRINCIPALS    AND 

ASSISTANTS. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  month  of  May  next,  Principals  of  Grammar 
Schools  are  requested  to  examine  all  their  respective  grades, 
except  the  first,  m  Reading,  Writing  and  Mental  Arithmetic. 
In  large  schools,  Principals  can  begin  the  examination  by  the 
middle  of  April. 

The  examination  in  Mental  Arithmetic  must  be  conducted 
orally,  and  in  the  Second  Grade,  from  Colburn's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic.     Credits  will  be  given  as  follows: 

Eeading — Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  twenty-five 
credits. 

Writing — Second,   Third    and   Fourth   Grades,   twenty-five 
credits. 
3 
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Mental  Arithmetic — Second  Grade,  fifteen  credits. 

Mental  Arithmetic — Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  ten  credits. 

Prirnaiy  Principals  will  examine  their  classes  as  follows: 

The  Fifth  Grade  in  Keading,  Writing,  Drawing  and  Oral 
Instruction. 

The  Sixth  Grade  in  everything  except  Arithmetic  and  Spell- 
ing. The  examination  in  Oral  Instruction  must  not  be  in 
writing. 

No  comparison  of  classes  by  means  of  average  percentage 
must  be  made  by  any  Principal,  and  no  report  of  the  average 
percentage  of  any  class  will  be  allowed  by  Principals  or  Assist- 
ants. 

The  examination  in  Music,  except  in  the  first  and  second 
grades,  will  be  conducted  by  such  Assistants  as  are  competent, 
designated  by  the  Principals.  The  examination  must  be  oral, 
and  the  exercises  selected  from  the  music  readers  and  charts, 
as  designated  in  the  several  grades  by  the  manual. 

In  conducting  the  Annual  Examination,  teachers  will  observe 
the  following  rules : 

1.  Principals  will  assign  teachers  so  that  no  one  shall  have 
charge  of  his  or  her  own  class. 

2.  Teachers  will  require  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil  to 
be  written  at  the  head  of  each  paper;  also,  the  name  of  the 
school,  the  grade,  and  the  name  of  the  teacher  of  each  class, 
and  the  name  of  the  examiner  placed  in  charge  of  the  class. 

3.  Assistants  to  whom  papers  are  assigned  by  the  Principal 
to  be  examined  and  credited,  will  examine  according  to  their 
own  judgment,  in  accordance  with  the  printed  instructions. 

The  name  of  the  teacher  by  whom  each  set  of  papers  is  ex- 
amined must  be  attached  to  the  papers,  and  the  examiners  will 
,be  held  directly  responsible  to  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

4.  Principals  and  examiners  will  take  all  possible  precau- 
tions to  prevent  pupils  from  communicating,  or  aiding  one  an- 
other in  any  way,  and  the  papers  of  any  scholars  detected  in 
communicating  or  copying,  must  be  thrown  out  of  the  exam- 
ination. 

5.  Teachers  in  charge  of  classes  will  give  no  assistance  to 
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pupils,  but  may  give  any  explanation  necessary  to  a  fair  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  any  question. 

6.  As  the  object  of  the  examination  is  to  determine  what 
pupils  ave  fitted  for  promotion,  not  how  many  may  be  promoted, 
teachers  are  instructed  to  examine  and  credit  strictly  and  im- 
partially. 

7.  Principals  will  preserve  all  sets  of  papers,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

8.  Neither  Principals  nor  Assistants  will  in  any  manner 
make  any  report  of  the  average  percentage  of  any  class.  The 
only  report  made  will  be  the  number  examined  and  the  num- 
ber promoted. 

9.  The  maximum  number  of  credits  to  be  allowed  in  each 
study  will  be  found  on  each  set  of  questions,  and  also  in  the 
schedule  attached.  The  heading  in  the  blank  sheets  for  Ex- 
amination Records  must  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  credits 
in  the  several  grades. 

10.  The  examination  questions  will  be  delivered  on  the 
order  of  Principals,  on  the  morning  of  each  day  of  examina- 
tion. 

11.  All  the  schools  will  close  on  Friday,  May  31st,  1872. 

12.  Principals  are  authorized  to  hold  such  closing  exercises 
as  they  may  desire,  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Department. 

13.  The  first  grade  classes  will  be  examined  for  graduation 
from  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  for  admission  to  the  High 
Schools,  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  3d,  4th 
and  5th.  The  boys  will  meet  for  examination  in  the  South 
Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School  building,  corner  of  Bush  and 
Stockton  streets,  on  Monday,  June  3d,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
girls  will  assemble  at  the  Girls'  High  School  building,  corner 
of  Bush  and  Hyde  streets,  at  the  same  time. 

14.  Principals  are  instructed  to  send  up  for  examination 
only  those  pupils  who,  judging  from  the  two  trial  examinations 
held  during  the  year,  and  from  the  monthly  reports,  will  have 
a  fair  chance  of  passing  examination  successfully.  Last  year 
more  than  two  hundred  pupils  were  examined  who  were  in  no 
wise  fitted  to  be  even  presented  for  trial.     The  Committee  docs 
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not  desire  a  repetition   of  this  unnecessary  labor  this  year. 

15.  During  the  vacation,  the  report  of  the  examination  will 
he  made  up,  and  the  certificates  of  graduation  will  he  given 
out  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  term  in  July. 

16.  No  certificates  will  be  issued,  and  no  promotions  decided 
upon  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  term  in  July. 

17.  On  Saturday,  June  1st,  Principals  will  send  to  the 
Superintendent's  office  duplicates  of  the  examination  records 
of  each  class,  and  the  reports  of  the  examiners  in  Music. 

18.  The  blank  books  used  by  the  boys  of  the  first  grade 
classes  in  Book-keeping  will  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent for  examination,  on  or  before  Friday,  May  23d. 

19.  Principals  will  so  assign  papers  for  examination,  that 
the  papers  in  any  one  study  in  classes  of  the  same  grade,  shall 
be  examined  by  the  same  teachers,  in  order  to  secure  uniform- 
ity of  marking. 

20.  Sheets  of  drawing  paper  will  be  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  examination  on  Friday,  April  26th. 

21.  On  or  before  June  8th,  Principals  of  High,  Grammar 
and  Primary  Schools,  will  make  an  annual  report  of  the  fol- 
lowing statistics,  as  required  in  the  circular  issued  by  the 
Superintendent,  August  21st,  1871: 

1st.     Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year. 

2d.  Number  received  by  transfer  from  other  schools,  after 
the  first  day  of  the  school  year. 

3d.     Annual  average  number  belonging. 

4th.     Annual  average  daily  attendance. 

5th.  Whole  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  lower  to  higher 
grades  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  month,  not  including 
the  first  month  of  the  year. 
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SCHEDULE    OF    MAXIMUM    CREDITS. 
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ORDER   OF   EXAMINATION. 


Friday,  April  26th — Drawing,  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  M.;  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  grades.  (This  examination  is  postponed  until 
Thursday,  May  9th,  on  account  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Picnic.) 

Friday,  May  10th — Arithmetic,  9i  a.  m.  to  12i  p.  m.,  three 
hours;  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  classes. 

Friday,  May  17th — Geography,  9i  to  12i  p.  m.;  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  classes.  History,  second  grade, 
1  to -3  P.  M. 

Thursday,  May  23d— German,  9  to  12. 

Friday,  May  2-lth — Grammar,  9  to  12;  second,  third,  and 
fourth  grade  classes. 

Monday,  May  27th— French,  9  to  12. 

Tuesday,  Ma}^  28th — Spelling,  9£  to  1(H  a.  m.;  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  classes.  Word-Analysis,  1 
to  2£  p.  m.j  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grade  classes. 

Note. — The  full  time  named  in  the  schedule  will  be  allowed 
for  each  study;  and,  if  there  should  be  any  delay  in  delivering 
questions,  the  time  will  be  extended  so  as  to  include  full  sched- 
ule time. 
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CIRCULAR   TO  PRINCIPALS. 

The  Committee  on  Classification  has  determined  the  standard 
of  promotion  as  follows: 

Music  and  Drawing  to  be  counted  as  extras. 

First  grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  325  credits.  Cosmopolitan  classes, 
70  per  cent.,  or  360  credits. 

Second  Grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  325  credits.  Cosmopolitan 
classes,  70  per  cent.,  or  360  credits. 

Third  grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  287  credits.  Cosmopolitan 
classes,  70  per  cent.,  or  322  credits. 

Fourth  grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  252  credits.  Cosmopolitan 
classes,  70  per  cent.,  or  287  credits. 

*Fifth  grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  220  credits.  Cosmopolitan 
classes,  70  per  cent.,  or  238  credits. 

fSixth  grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  196  credits.  Cosmopolitan 
classes,  70  per  cent.,  or  203  credits. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades — Standard  to  be  determined  by 
the  Principals  that  conducted  the  examination. 

Principals  are  instructed  to  make  promotions  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  instructions. 

In  case  there  should  be  any  exceptional  pupils,  Principals 
are  requested  to  report  the  same  with  recommendations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Classification,  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

It  is  especially  desirable  to  consider  the  case  of  pupils. that 
have  remained  two  years  in  any  one  grade. 

A  Special  Circular  in  connection  with  the  certificates  of  pro- 
motion will  show  the  use  of  text-books  in  the  several  grades, 
in  accordance  with  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Rules  and 
Piegulations. 

Principals  will  instruct  Assistants  to  keep  in  the  State  Regis- 

*  In  classes  in  -which  the  standard  of  Composition  was  taken  at  20,  as  directed  in  the 
Schedule  of  Examination,  the  perfect  standard  will  be  315  ;  when  Composition  was  taken 
at  25,  the  standard  will  be  320.    Cosmopolitan  classes,  25  added  to  the  above. 

t  The  standard  for  this  grade  varies  in  different  classes.  When  the  schedule  instructions 
■were  followed,  making  10  credits  the  standard  for  Composition,  the  total  will  be  280  ;  when 
Composition  is  taken  at  20  credits,  the  standard  will  be  290.  Cosmopolitan  classes,  10 
added- 
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ters  a  record  of  each  half-day's  attendance  and  absence,  and  to 
make  the  averages  accordingly. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  change  in  session  hours, 
made  by  an  amendment  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations : 

"  Section  80.  Each  school  day  shall  consist  of  two  sessions. 
The  morning  session  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  end  at 
12  m.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  15  minutes  at  10:30  a.m.  The 
afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  12  m.,  and  end  at  3  p.  M.,  with 
an  intermission  of  one  hour  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  a  recess 
of  15  minutes  at  2  p.  m. 

"Section  81.  In  Primary  Schools  not  in  the  same  building 
with  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  morning  recess  at  10:30  a.  m. 
.shall  be  of  20  minutes  duration,  and  the  afternoon  recess  at  2 
p.  m.  of  20  minutes  duration." 

It  is  expected,  under  the  new  rule  of  allowing  a  noon  inter- 
mission of  one  hour,  that  Principals  will  permit  all  pupils, 
whose  parents  request  it,  to  go  home  to  lunch;  and  that  they 
will  revoke  the  permission  only  when  pupils  become  habitually 
tardy. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  PROMOTION. 

The  blank  Certificates  of  Promotion,  or  Record  of  Examina- 
tion, will  be  sent  to  each  school  on  Monday  morning,  July  8th, 
1S72,  together  with  the  records  of  the  several  classes. 

The  most  expeditious  way  summing  up  the  records  will  be  to 
give  to  the  teachers  of  the  several  classes  their  own  records, 
and  to  instruct  the  teacher  to  keep  the  pupils  busy  by  requiring 
them  to  add  the  records. 

Teachers  are  instructed  to  make  out  a  report  of  pupils  that 
fail  to  be  promoted,  as  well  as  of  those  who  gain  promotion. 

Reports  of  the  whole  number  examined,  the  number  pro- 
moted, and  the  number  not  promoted,  must  be  returned  to  the 
Superintendent  on  or  before  Friday,  the  12th  inst. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  FIRST  GRADE   CLASSES. 

RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 

1.  No  communication. 

2.  No  use  of  books  during  examination. 

3.  Write  your  name  on  one  of  the  cards  given  to  you,  for 
the  examiner,  and ,  keep  the  other  to  enable  you  to  remember 
your  number  in  examination.  Be  careful  to  make  no  mistake 
in  your  number. 

4.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  paper,  number 
your  pages,  leave  a  margin,  divide  into  paragraphs,  and  do  not 
crowd  your  words. 

Paper  is  cheap;  write  in  a  large,  legible  hand,  and  thereby 
save  the  examiners  much  vexation  of  spirit,  and  yourselves 
some  extra  credits. 

5.  If  you  find  a  question  that  puzzles  you,  do  not  waste 
time  in  worrying  over  it,  but  pass  over  to  the  next,  and  return 
to  it  after  you  have  answered  the  others. 

6.  Do  not  hurry;  do  not  worry;  do  not  get  excited  and 
nervous,  but  quietly  write  all  you  know  about  the  subject. 

7.  Do  not  fold  your  paper. 

8.  In  Arithmetic,  separate  every  operation  by  ruled  lines 
across  the  page,  or  by  a  blank  space.  Make  large  figures,  and 
do  not  mix  up  operations. 

9.  In  Grammar,  use  the  briefest  forms  of  parsing  and  anal- 
ysis; and  do  not  waste  words  on  details.  Any  School  Gram- 
mar will  be  recognized  as  authority. 

10.  Don't  attempt  to  "  cram "  for  the  examination,  for  it 
will  only  confuse  you. 

11.  If  any  scholar  is  detected  in  communicating,  the  exam- 
iners will  mark  on  the  paper  then  under  examination  "twenty- 
five  credits  deducted." 
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ARITHMETIC— FIRST     GRADE. 

One  hundred  Credits.     Four  Hours. 
FIRST    SET. 

1.  The  area  of  a  square  lot  of  land  is  555,025  square  feet, 
how  far  is  it  from  one  corner  to  the  corner  diagonally  opposite? 

2.  The  entire  area  of  all  the  faces  of  a  cubic  block  of  wood 
is  3,456  square  inches;  what  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  one 
face  of  the  block? 

3.  If  the  carpet  for  a  room  15  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and 
10  feet  high,  cost  $40,  how  much  will  a  carpet  of  the  same  kind 
cost  for  a  room  14  feet  long,  18  teet  wide,  and  12  feet  high? 
(Compound  proj)ortion.) 

4.  "What  is  the  commercial  discount  on  a  bill  of  goods  in- 
voiced at  $1500,  sold  on  five  months  time,  at  2£  per  cent,  off 
for  cash? 

5.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  of  $1000,  due  in  1 
year,  8  months,  20  days,  when  money  is  worth  10  per  cent,  a 
year? 

6.  A  merchant  wishes  to  borrow  of  the  Bank  of  California 
$5000  for  ninety  days,  for  what  amount  must  he  make  his  note, 
if  he  gets  it  discounted  at  the  rate  of  1}  per  cent,  a  month? 

7.  How  shall  I  mark  cloth  that  cost  $1.60  a  yard,  to  gain 
25  per  cent.;  and  what  per  cent,  shall  I  lose,  if  I  sell  it  at  $1.55 
a  yard? 

8.  A  speculator  bought  1000  shares  of  Crown  Point  Mining 
Stock  at  $75  a  share;  what  per  cent,  will  he  make  on  his  in- 
vestment, if  he  sells  it  at  $1500  a  share? 

9.  A  broker  bought  75  shares  of  C.  P.  R.  R.  stock  at  20  per 
cent,  discount;  he  sold  40  shares  at  25  per  cent,  discount,  and 
the  remainder  at  10  per  cent,  discount.  Did  he  lose  or  gain, 
and  how  much? 

10.  A  commission  merchant  receives  $5000  to  buy  wheat  at 
If  cents  per  pound.  His  commission  rates  are  2,1  per  cent. 
"What  is  his  commission,  and  how  many  centals  of  wheat  will 
he  buy? 
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11.  11+ U  is  what  per  cent,  of  5-15  of  1+60?  24  is  f  per 
cent,  of  what  number?  J  is  what  per  cent,  of  1?  20  books 
are  what  per  cent,  of  2  books? 

12.  What  is  the  interest  on  a  note  of  $4000,  from  May  29th, 
1871,  to  April  19th,  1872,  at  10  per  cent,  a  year? 

13.  On  the  Sth  of  January,  1S70,  you  hired  $2000  of  John 
Doe,  agreeing  to  pay  him  12  per  cent,  interest.  On  the  15th 
of  May,  1871,  you  paid  him  $1500;  how  much  will  you  owe 
him  on  the  4th  of  July,  1872? 

14.  What  will  $100  amount  to  in  6  months,  interest  at  2  per 
cent,  a  month,  compounded  monthly? 

15.  Find  the  sum,  difference,  product  and  quotient  of  f 
and  f. 

16.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  the  decimals 
four  thousands  and  eight  millionths,  and  the  quotient  of  the 
first  decimal  divided  by  the  last. 

17.  Divide  three-fifths  by  seven-eighths  and  give  a  brief 
analytical  solution.  (No  credits  will  be  allowed  for  the  answer 
unless  the  analysis  is  given.) 

18.  I  desire  to  carpet  a  room  25  feet  long  by  20  feet  Avide 
and  18  feet  high,  having  two  doors  and  a  bay  window,  with 
carpeting  |  of  a  yard  wide,  worth  $1.50  a  yard.  How  much 
will  it  cost  me? 

19.  How  many  times  will  the  wheel  of  a  railroad  car,  ten 
feet  in  circumference,  revolve  in  rolling  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York— 3600  miles  ? 

20.  I  own  a  lot  of  land  137*  feet  square.  It  is  covered  by 
a  deposit  of  sand  three  feet  thick,  which  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move to  reduce  it  to  the  city  grade.  At  25  cents  a  cubic  yard, 
how  much  will  it  cost  to  grade  my  lot? 


ARITHMETIC  —  SECOND     GRADE. 

One   hundred  Credits.     Twenty  Questions,  five   Credits  each. 

Three  Hours. 
No  credits  allowed  unless  the  answers  are  exactly  right,  ex- 
cept in  questions   where  analysis  is  required.     No  credits  for 
answers  without  the  operation  in  figures. 
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1.  Find  1-5  of  7  mi.,  108  rd.,  3  yd.,  1  ft. 

2.  Eeduce  25  sq.  rd.,  3  sq.  yd.,  8  sq.  ft.  to  square  inches. 

3.  How  many  cords  in  a  pile  of  wood  160  feet  long,  4  feet 
wide,  and  8  feet  high? 

4.  .0015  mi.  is  what  decimal  of  a  rod? 

5.  How  many  seconds  in  the  month  of  January? 

6.  The  length  of  gas  pipe  in  use  in  a  certain  city  last  year 
was  23  mi.,  194  rd.,  2  yd.,  and  now  it  is  25  mi.,  4G  rd.,  1  yd. 
How  much  pipe  has  been  laid  during  the  year. 

7.  The  war  of  Secession  commenced  April  12,  1861,  and 
closed  May  26,  1865.     How  long  did  it  last? 

8.  How  many  acres  in  a  tract  of  land  10  miles  square? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  12  square  rods  and  12 
rods  square? 

10.  If  the  Nile  river  has  deposited  £  of  an  inch  of  sediment 
yearly  at  its  mouth,  how  many  feet  and  inches  has  its  bed 
been  raised  during  the  last  5,000  years? 

11.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  five-sevenths 
and  four-ninths,  and  the  quotient  of  five-sevenths  divided  by 
four-ninths. 

12.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  4.5  and 
two  thousandths,  and  the  quotient  of  the  last  decimal  divided 
by  the  first. 

13.  Multiply  two-thirds  by  five-sevenths,  and  give  an  anal- 
ytical solution.    (No  credits  for  the  answer  without  the  reason.) 

14.  Divide  16  by  f  and  give  an  analytical  solution.  (No 
credits  for  the  answer  without  the  explanation.) 

15.  At  one-fifth  of  a  cent  apiece,  how  many  apples  can  you 
buy  for  SI 00? 

16.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  room  20.5  feet  long,  18.25 
feet  wide,  lO]  feet  high? 

17.  At  |  of  a  cent  a  pound,  how  many  sacks  of  potatoes, 
100  lbs.  in  a  sack,  can  you  buy  for  $1,000? 

18.  How  many  pounds  of  beefsteak,  at  6]  cents  a  pound, 
can  be  bought  for  $7.25? 

19.  Divide  four  by  eight  millionths  and  multiply  the  quo- 
tient by  four  millionths. 
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20.  How  many  oranges  can  you  buy  for  $20  if  you  pay  for 
each  orange  f  of  J  of  5  cents? 

Note  to  Pupils. — Carefully  examine  your  work  to  correct 
errors  and  blunders.  Mark  your  answers  on  the  printed  set  of 
questions  and  carry  it  home  to  your  parents,  so  that  they  can 
judge  of  the  correctness  of  your  work. 


ARITHMETIC  — THIRD     GRADE. 

One  Hundred  Credits.     Three  Hours. 

1.  Reduce  2  years,  5  months,  7  clays,  3  hours,  11  minutes,  3 
seconds,  to  seconds. 

2.  Reduce  5  miles,  20  rods,  10  feet,  3  inches  to  inches. 

3.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  box  5  feet  square  on  the  ends 
and  12  feet  long? 

4.  A  surface  12  feet  square  is  how  many  times  as  great  as 
one  having  6  square  feet? 

5.  From  4  T.,  1  cwt.,  2  lbs.,  3  oz.,  subtract  1  T.,  11  cwt.,  99 
lbs.,  15  oz. 

6.  Multiply  10  cubic  yards,  20  cubic  feet,  500  cubic  inches, 
by  10. 

7.  Find  one-half  of  9   lbs.,  7  oz.,  5  pwt.,  9  grains  of  silver. 

8.  What  will  16^  pounds  of  beefsteak  cost,  at  12 J  cents  a 
pound? 

9.  How  many  oranges,  at  f  of  a  cent  apiece,  can  you  buy 
for  $40? 

10.  If  three  knives  cost  $1.87£,  how  much  will  12  dozen 
cost? 

11.  From  100  subtract  half  a  millionth  and  multiply  the 
remainder  by  the  decimal  two  thousandths. 

12.  Add  an  eagle,  a  half-eagle,  a  quarter-eagle,  a  dollar,  a 
half-dollar,  a  quarter-dollar,  a  dime,  a  half-dime,  a  three-cent 
piece,  and  a  cent. 

13.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  f  and  f,  and 
divide  f  by  f . 
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14.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  2.5  and  .25,  and 
divide  the  last  fraction  by  the  first. 

15.  From  100  subtract  .001,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  the 
decimal  one  millionth. 

16.  Divide  20  by  4-5,  and  give  an  analytical  solution.  (No 
credits  for  the  answer  without  an  explanation.) 

17.  Multiply  16  by  f,  and  explain  the  process.  (No  credits 
without  the  explanation.) 

18.  Add  4f,  12i,  5  2-5,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  20  4-5. 

19.  Least  common  denominator  of  5-16,  7-12,  11-18. 

20.  Divide  975  by  2  and  explain  each  step.  (No  credits 
without  the  explanation.) 

Note  to  Pupils. — Examine  your  work  carefully  to  correct 
errors  or  blunders.  Carry  home  to  your  parents  this  set  of 
questions.  Mark  your  answers  on  the  questions  so  that  your 
parents  can  tell  whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  working 
them. 


ARITHMETIC— FOURTH  GRADE. 

One  Hundred  Credits.     Three  Hours. 

1.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  four-fifths  and 
two-thirds. 

2.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  .5  and  .05. 

3.  From  1,000  subtract  .009,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by 
.01. 

4.  Add  one-eighth,  one-twelfth  and  one-sixteenth,  and  mul- 
tiply the  sum  by  one-half. 

5.  Multiply  4i  by  4J. 

6.  Add  f  and  .05. 

7.  What  will  10i  pounds  of  sugar   cost   at    10£   cents  a 
pound  ? 

8.  What  will  150  eggs  cost  at  $.37£  a  dozen? 

9.  From  $100  subtract  half  a  cent,   and  multiply  the  re- 
mainder by  2.5. 

10.  Change  J,  1  and  I  to  decimals  and  add. 
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11.  Multiply  ten  by  three-fifths,  and  explain  the  operation. 
(No  credits  for  the  answer  without  analysis.) 

12.  Multiply  i  by  -},  subtract  1-16,  and  multiply  the  re- 
mainder by  \. 

13.  Multiply  25  by  37,  and  explain  each  step  in  the  multi- 
plication. (No  credits  for  the  operation  without  the  explana- 
tion.) 

14.  Divide  375  by  2,  and  explain  each  step.  (No  credits  for 
the  operation  without  the  explanation.) 

15.  475-4-672+897+543+289+999-4-777=? 

16.  Multiply  245  by  164,  and  divide  the  product  by  19.  (No 
credits  unless  the  final  answer  is  exact.) 

17.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  10,025  and  39, 
and  the  quotient  of  the  first  number  divided  by  the  last.  (One 
credit  for  each  different  point  required.) 

18.  Reduce  I,  f,  f  to  a  common  denominator,  and  add. 

19.  Reduce  j1^  to  its  lowest  terms. 

20.  How  many  pounds  of  tea,  at  75  cents  a  pound,  can  I 
buy  for  $100? 

21.  If  1  ton  of  iron  cost  $40,  what  will  f  of  a  ton  cost  ? 
(Write  out  the  solution.) 

22.  20  is  %  of  what  number?     (Write  out  the  solution.) 

23.  J  of  8  is  how  many  times  &  of  12?  (Write  out  the  so- 
lution.) 

24.  How  many  apples,  at  }  a  cent  apiece,  can  you  buy  for 
$10? 

25.  If  20  oranges  cost  75  cents,  how  much  will  10  dozen 
cost? 

Note  to  Pupils. — After  you  have  worked  the  last  question, 
go  carefully  over  the  operation  of  each  question,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  you  have  made  no  blunders. 

You  will  be  allowed  to  carry  home  to  your  parents  your  set 
of  printed  questions,  on  which  you  can  mark  your  answers. 
This  will  enable  you  to  determine  very  nearly  what  per  cent, 
of  credits  you  will  obtain. 
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ARITHMETIC.  —  FIFTH     GRADE. 
One  Hundred  Credits.     Three  Hours. 

1.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  450  and  29,  and 
the  quotient  of  the  first  number  by  the  last. 

2.  Divide  139,108  by  1,000. 

3.  Divide  -144  by  3,  and  explain  each  step.  (No  credits 
unless  the  explanation  is  given.) 

4.  Multiply  524  by  7  and  explain  each  step.  (No  credits 
unless  the  explanation  is  given.) 

5.  Divide  144,654  by  27. 

G.  Multiply  100,120  by  2,005. 

7.  From  104,021  subtract  9,034. 

8.  From  100,000  subtract  1,001. 

9.  684+275+987+073+428+588+375+224+187=? 

10.  75+34+99+87+32+73+68+21+37+89=? 

11.  How  many  times  must  12  be  added  to  make  144? 

12.  How  many  times  can  144  be  subtracted  from  1,728? 

13.  Divide  247,684  by  12,146. 

14.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  96,  120,  85  and  128. 

15.  By  cancellation  find  the  quotients  in  the  following  ex- 

210       168 
ercises:     -^-      -^p 

16.  Write  and  add  the  following:  One  hundred  seventy- 
five  thousand  three  hundred  eleven,  three  hundred  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  four,  five  hundred  eleven  thousand  and 
fifteen,  three  million  five  hundred  seventy-four  thousand  one 
hundred  twenty-seven. 

17.  Multiply  100,008  by  2,020  and  divide   the  product  by  4. 

18.  Add  32,507,  10,325,  46,028,  53,106,  61,007,  20,706. 

19.  10  is  one-half  of  what  number? 

20.  If  4  oranges  cost  40  cents  what  will  10  oranges  cost? 
Note  to  Pupils. — Look  your  work  over  carefully  to  correct 

any  blunders  or  errors.  You  will  be  allowed  to  carry  home  to 
your  parents  this  printed  set  of  questions.  Mark  on  it  tin- 
answers  which  you  have  obtained,  and  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
what  per  cent,  you  obtain. 
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ARITHMETIC  —  SIXTH     GRADE. 
Three  Hours. 

1.  Divide  594  by  2  and  explain  what  you  do  with  the  remainder 
after  dividing  each  figure.  (No  credits  for  operation  unless  the  reason 
is  given.) 

2.  Multiply  476  by  7  and  explain  why  you  carry  the  left  hand 
figures  after  each  multiplication.  (No  credits  for  the  operation  with- 
out the  reason.) 

3.  From  73  subtract  54,  and  explain  how  you  take  4  from  3.  (No 
credits  without  the  reason.) 

4.  Multiply  302,102  by  9. 

5.  Divide  5,984,678  by  7. 

6.  From  300,000  subtract  1,020. 

7.  Add  75,  44,  26,  38,  47,  64,  and  tell  why,  after  adding  the 
units  column,  you  write  the  right  hand  figure  and  carry  the  left. 

8.  Add  152,  237,  123,  132,  173,  254,  135,  156. 

9.  Write  and  add  the  following :  One  thousand  seventy,  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  four,  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  one  hundred 
eleven,  one  million  and  one,  forty,  four,  four  hundred.  (No  credits 
unless  the  amount  is  exactly  right.) 

10.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  408  and  15. 

Note  to  Pupils. — Look  your  work  over  very  carefully  to  correct 
mistakes  and  errors.  You  can  carry  home  this  printed  set  of  ques- 
tions to  your  parents.     Mark  on  it  your  answers. 


GRAMMAR.  —  FIRST    GRADE. 

One  Hundred  Credits.     Four  Hours. 

1.  Conjugate  the  verb  "write"  in  the  future  perfect  (second  fu- 
ture tense),  indicative  mood. 

2.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  "  fly,"  with  the  noun  "  kite,"  in  the  in- 
dicative and  potential  moods. 

3.  Principal  parts,  participles  and  infinitives  of  the  verb  "ride." 
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4.  Decline  "  I  "  and  "  you,"  «  thou  "  and  "  thee." 

5.  How  does  a  relative  pronoun  differ  from  a  personal  pronoun  ? 

6.  "  He  brought  me  what  he  found."     Parse  "  what." 

7.  What  is  the  common  way  in  which  the  plural  of  nouns  is 
formed  ?     Name  two  other  ways,  and  illustrate  by  examples. 

8.  Principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs :  catch,  dive,  freeze,  heat, 
slide,  sleep,  throw,  light. 

9.  Principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs  :  (No  credits  unless  both 
forms  are  given  when  the  verb  has  two)  begin,  drink,  eat,  side,  shrink, 
sing,  spring,  swim. 

10.  Principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs :  beware,  can,  may, 
must,  ought,  will,  shall,  wit. 

11.  Write  a  sentence  which  shall  contain  the  two  principal  ele- 
ments or  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  the  three  kinds  of  adjuncts,  modi- 
fiers or  subordinate  elements  which  a  sentence  may  have. 

12.  Write  a  complex  sentence  containing  the  words :  history, 
study,  county. 

13.  Write  a  compound  sentence  which  shall  contain  an  adjective 
clause,  and  an  adverbial  clause,  using  the  words  Europe,  America. 

14.  What  is  the  rule  about  pronouns  having  two  or  more  ante- 
cedents ? 

15.  What  is  the  rule  about  verbs  connected  by  a  conjunction  ? 

16.  What  else  except  a  noun  may  be  the  subject  of  a  sentence  ? 

17.  What  besides  a  noun  may  be  the  object  ? 

18.  Unite  all  the  following  propositions  into  a  complex  sentence  : 
Hood  was  bred  in  the  profession  of  an  engraver.  (Principal.)  (a)  In 
time  he  forsook  his  profession,  (b)  He  found  something,  (c)  He 
could  command  the  attention  (d)  of  the  public  by  his  whimsical 
verses,     (a,  b,  c,  subordinate  clauses  ) 

19.  Unite  all  the  following  propositions  into  a  compound  sentence, 
having  two  principal  propositions,  with  two  subjects  and  two  predi- 
cates :  (Principal  propositions.)  (a)  He  returned,  (b)  He  called  for 
a  glass  of  water.  (Subordinate  elements.)  The  distance  was  about  a 
mile.  He  was  on  horseback.  He  returned  to  the  camp.  He  was 
faint  with  the  loss  of  blood.  He  was  parched  with  thirst  owiug  to 
the  summer  heat. 

4 
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EXAMPLE. 

"  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

20.  What  kind  of  sentence  ?     Why  ? 

21.  Parse  be  and  learn. 

22.  Parse  achieving.     What  is  the  second  line,  and  what  does  it 
modify  ? 

EXAMPLE. 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief, 

"While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief, 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 
With  no  one  but  her  loving  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her, 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Received  on  Freedom's  field  of  honor. 

23.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  ?     Why  ? 

24.  Parse  sheds,  kissing  and  God. 

25.  Name  the  adjective  clauses,  the  adverbial  clauses,  the  parti- 
ciple phrases. 


GRAMMAR  — SECOND    GRADE. 

One  Hundred  Credits.     Four  Hours. 

Note  to  Pupils. — Directions : 

1.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  sheet. 

2.  Number  each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  question, 
and  divide  into  paragraphs  with  spaces  between. 

3.  Paper  is  cheap.  Write  in  a  good-sized  hand,  and  do  not 
crowd  your  words. 

4.  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  write  out  your  answers  either 
on  your  slate  or  on  extra  paper,  but  must  write  your  final 
answers  directly  on  the  first  sheets  of  paper  given  to  you. 
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Each  teacher  will  strictly  enforce  this  direction;  otherwise  the 
papers  can  not  be  finished  in  the  required  time. 

5.  Carry  home  your  questions  to  your  parents. 

6.  The  questions  will  be  given  to  you  in  separate  sheets,  but 
you  must  put  all  the  answers  together  in  one  paper. 

7.  In  parsing,  make  use  of  the  shortest  possible  models,  giv- 
ing neither  rules  nor  reasons;  as  in  the  sentence,  "  Fire  burns." 
Fire  is  a  noun,  subject  of  burns;  "burns  "is  an  intransitive 

verb,  its  subject  is  fire. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  to  be,  indicative  and  potential  moods, 
third  person,  singular. 

2.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  stop,  indicative  mood,  passive  voice, 
third  person,  singular. 

3.  Write  a  complex  sentence  using  in  it  the  words — Crime  ; 
punishment ;  death. 

4.  "  I  am  telling  an  old  tale;  but  it  is  one  which  must  be 
told  when  we  speak  of  those  men."  "What  kind  of  a  sentence 
is  this?     Why? 

5.  In  the  preceding  example,  parse  one  and  which. 

6.  EXAMPLE. 

Let  your  brown  hair  just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again,  as  of  old; 
Let  it  fall  over  my  forehead  to-night, 
Shielding  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light. 

What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding?     Why? 

7.  What  are  the  first  two  lines  taken  together?  What  is 
"Just  lighted  with  gold  ?  " 

8.  Name  the  phrases  in  the  last  two  lines.  Tell  what  the 
last  line  is,  and  what  it  modifies. 

9.  Parse  fall  in  the  second  line,  and  shielding  in  the  fourth 
line. 

10.  What  is  "As  of  old?"  What  is  "On  your  shoulders 
again?  " 

11.  Change  the  whole  stanza  into  a  plain  prose  sentence. 

12.  How  many  elements,  or  parts,  may  there  be  in  a  sen- 
tence? 
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13.  Write  a  sentence  containing  all  these  parts,  using  the 
words,  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  produces. 

14.  What  are  the  two  rules  about  verbs  having  two  or  more 
nominatives? 

15.  Correct  the  following  examples  in  false  syntax: 
"He  meant  her,  she  that  was  married  last  week." 

"  Every  pupil  ought  to  be  careful  in  correcting  their  examples 
in  false  syntax." 

"  The  Board  of  Education  were  unanimous  in  passing  the  reso- 
lution." 

"  Who  did  John  Smith  marry, — her  with  the  red  hair  ?  " 

16.  Correct  the  following: 

"Thee  being  absent,  he  would  not  tell  which  he  knew." 
"  Let  her  take  heed  lest  her  fails." 

17.  Correct  the  following: 

"  Keep  it  a  secret  between  you  and  I." 

"  Thy  took  she  to  be  I." 

"Whom  is  it?    It  am  me." 

"  Can  truth  or  honor  change  their  character?  " 

18.  "  It  is  an  old  saying  that  '  Truth  lies  in  a  well.'  "     Give 
a  brief  analysis. 

19.  "Having  said  this,  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death."     What 
kind  of  a  sentence?     What  is  "  having  said  this?  " 

20.  "  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream." 

Brief  analysis,  omitting  all  reasons. 

21.  Parse  "  tell."     What  is  the  object  of  tell  ? 

22.  Parse  but  and  dream. 

23.  How  is  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  formed  in  both 
numbers? 

24.  "So  let  it  be  with  Caesar."     What  kind  of  a  sentence  ? 
Why? 

25.  Parse  it  and  be. 


GRAMMAR.— THIRD     GRADE. 

One  Hundred  Credits.     Four  Hours. 

1.     Conjugate  the  verb  write,  in  the  indicative  mood,  future 
perfect  (a  second  future)  tense. 
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2.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  run  in  the  indicative  mood,  third 
person,  singular. 

3.  Write  a  compound  sentence,  using  in  it  the  following 
words:  feelings,  sections,  union,  constitution. 

4.  Define  a  simple  sentence  and  illustrate  by  a  sentence 
containing  language,  Americans,  English. 

5.  Write  a  complex  sentence  containing  the  words  "  exam- 
ination "  and  "  when." 

6.  Analyze  the  sentence,  "Home  was  an  ocean  of  flame." 

6.  Parse  each  word  in  the  preceding  sentence,  "Rome,"  etc., 
using  the  shortest  form  of  parsing,  without  rules,  as  "  Rome  is 
a  noun,  and  the  subject  was. 

Example. — "  The  king  had  just  returned  from  hunting,  and 
the  glare  of  the  sun  had  so  affected  his  eyesight  that  he  found 
it  difficult  to  make  out  a  single  word  of  the  manuscript." 

What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding  one,  and  why  ? 
(No  credits  whatever  unless  the  answer  states  definitely  what 
kind  of  a  sentence.) 

9.  Parse  "  had  returned." 

10.  Name  each  simple  subject  in  the  preceding  example, 
and  the  simple  predicate  with  which  it  is  joined. 

11.  Name,  in  three  perpendicular  columns,  all  the  nouns, 
adjectives  and  pronouns  found  in  the  "  Example"  above. 

12.  Parse  "  to  make  "  and  "  that." 

13.  EXAMPLE 

«  Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health." 

Put  the  "example"  into  the  natural  prose  order  of  an  Eng- 
lish sentence,  and  tell  what  kind  of  a  sentence. 

14.  Parse  "  wealth  "  and  "  beneath." 

15.  Decline  "  her  "  and  compare  "  simple." 

16.  Define  a  verb  and  a  noun. 

17.  Compare  best,  ill,  less,  most,  farther,  last. 

18.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun. 

19.  Decline  who  and  it. 

20.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  verb  eat,  in  the  first 
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person,  first  future  tense,  indicative  mood;  in  the  second  future 
(future  perfect)  tense. 

21.  Principal  parts  and  the  participles  of  the  verb  see. 

22.  How  many  kinds  of  adjuncts,  or  modifiers,  may  there 
he  in  a  sentence? 

23.  What  is  a  phrase?     A  clause? 

24.  What  is  a  participle? 

25.  Write  a  compound  sentence,  using  the  words  California, 
Maine. 


GRAMMAR.— FOURTH     GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits.     Three  Hours. 

No  credits  for  the  three  following  questions,  unless  the  de- 
clension is  correct  in  every  particular. 

1.  Decline  the  pronoun  I. 

2.  Decline  the  pronoun  it. 

3.  Decline  the  pronoun  she. 

4.  How  is  the  plural  number  of  nouns  formed? 

5.  Compare  the  adjectives  wise,  hot,  busy,  excellent. 

6.  Conjugate  the  verb  be  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  Present 
Tense. 

7.  Conjugate  the  verb  be  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  Future 
Tense. 

8.  Conjugate  the  verb  be  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  Past  (or 
Imperfect  Tense. 

EXAMPLE. 

"  What  an  excellent  thing  is  knowledge,"  said  a  sharp-look- 
ing, bustling  little  man,  to  one  who  was  much  older  than  him- 
self. "  Knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing,"  repeated  he.  "  My 
boys  know  more  at  six  and  seven  years  old  than  I  did  at 
twelve.  They  can  read  all  sorts  of  books,  and  talk  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects.  The  world  is  a  great  deal  wiser  than  it  used  to 
be.  Every  body  knows  something  of  every  thing  now.  Do 
you  not  think,  sir,  that  knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing?  " 
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9.  Name  all  the  nouns  in  the  preceding  example.     (One 
credit  off  for  each  omission  or  error.) 

10.  Name  all  the  verbs.     (Same  credit.) 

11.  Name  all  the  adjectives.     (Same  credit.) 

12.  Name  all  the  personal  pronouns.     (Same  credit.) 

13.  (Two  credits.)      Write  a  simple    sentence,   using  the 
words  good  and  my. 


LANGUAGE.  — FIFTH    GRADE. 

Twenty -five  Credits.     Three  Hours. 

EXAMPLE. 

"  In  a  menagerie  at  Brussels,  there  was  a  cell  where  a  large 
lion,  called  Danco,  used  to  be  kept.  The  cell  happened  to  be 
in  need  of  repair,  and  the  keeper,  whose  name  was  William, 
desired  a  carpenter  to  come  and  mend  it.  The  carpenter  came, 
but  was  so  afraid  of  the  lion,  that  he  would  not  go  near  the 
cell  alone." 

1.  Name  the  nouns  in  the  preceding  sentence.  (One  credit 
off  for  each  error  or  omission.) 

2.  Name  all  the  adjectives.     (Same  credit.) 

3.  Name  all  the  articles.     (Same  credit.) 

4.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

5.  Her  writes  well.  Henries  book  have  been  lost.  It  was 
him.     He  done  the  work  good. 

6.  Correct  the  following: — She  sings  sweet  and  dresses 
neat.  Thee  are  a  gooder  boy  than  him  are.  Apples  and 
peaches  is  good.     I  is  going  to  home. 

7.  Correct  the  following  in  spelling  and  capital  letters: 

he  sayed  go  into  egypt.  George  washingtons  Farther  one 
Day  prepaired  a  Bed  of  Earth  in  the  garden  near  georges 
favorite  walk,  it  is  rather  wonderful  sayed  mr.  Washington. 
(One  credit  off  for  each  wrong  use  of  a  capital,  or  the  omission 
of  one.) 

8.  (Correct  spelling  and  capitals.)     He  started  from   San 
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francisco  on  wensday  Morning,  stoped  a  "Week  at  salt  lake  city 
in  utar  and  arrived  in  new  York  on  tuesday,  the  15th  of  march 
a.  d.  1872.  (One  credit  off  for  each  omission  or  wrong  use  of 
a  capital  letter.) 

9.     (One  credit.)     Punctuate  and  correct  the  following  sen- 
tence:— "when  will  henry  go  to  fiiladelphy." 


LANGUAGE.-SIXTH     GRADE. 

Twenty-five  Credits.     Three  Hours. 

In  addition  to  other  corrections,  count  one  credit  off  for 
every  four  misspelled  words. 

EXAMPLE. 

Late  in  the  morning  of  her  cousin  Ellen's  birthday,  Susan 
finished  her  work-basket.  The  carriage  was  at  the  door.  Her 
father's  voice  was  heard  calling  her. 

So  she  was  obliged  to  go  down,  with  her  basket  but  half 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper. 

As  the  carriage  went  on,  Susan  pulled  the  paper  by  each  of 
the  four  corners,  first  one  side,  and  then  the  other,  to  hide  the 
basket. 

1.  Write  in  two  columns  all  the  nouns  in  the  preceding 
example. 

2.  "Write  all  the  adjectives. 

3.  "Write  all  the  articles. 

4.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

[1]  i  haint  got  none. 

[2]  him  and  me  done  it. 

[3]  she  hadn't  ought  to  get  promoted. 

5.  [1]  mary  and  susie  goes  to  School  and  dont  never  get 

kept  for  not  having  no  lessons. 
[2]     i  got  up  and  got  my  breakfast  and  got  my  lesson 
and  got  to  school  in  time  not  to  get  checked  for 
getting  late. 
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[3]  the  city  of  sanfrancisco  is  the  largest  sitty  in  cala- 
lornia,  and  the  third  seaport  city  in  the  united 
states  of  america.  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  are  good,  and  all  the  scholars  of  the  sixth 
grade  no  how  to  use  cappital  leters  eorectly,  and 
never  mispel  no  words. 
6.     Correct  this  letter.     (25  credits.) 

sanfrancisco,  may  24,  1872. 
mary  brown. 

deer  frend.  mother  has  told  me  that  i  may  invit 
you  and  mariar  smith  to  come  to  my  house  on  wensday  next 
to  a  little  tee  party,  your  cuzzins  fred  tompson  and  georg 
right  will  come,  i  shell  have  some  nutts  and  razins  and 
plumbcake  and  candy.  Bring  your  butiful  wax  doll,  the  one 
that  has  got  a  blew  silk  dress  and  redd  cheaks  and  black  eyes. 
Yours  timely,  (Sign  your  own  name. 

Note. — Divide  the  whole  number  of  credits  by  2,  counting  £ 
as  a  unit. 


SWINTON'S    WORD-ANALYSIS.— FIRST    GRADE. 

Eleven  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  Define  the  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  be  and  form  with  it  five 
words. 

2.  Define  the  suffixes  hood  and  kin  and  form  five  words  with 
each. 

3.  Define  the  suffixes  ly  and  ible  and  form  five  words  with 
each. 

4.  Rule  for  final  e  followed  by  a  vowel. 

5.  Name  five  suffixes  which  form  nouns  and  give  a  word  to 
illustrate  each. 

6.  Derivation  of  Sunday,  Monday  and  Thursday. 

7.  What  is  the  distinction  between  invent  and  discover? 

8.  Write  five   words,   each  having  a  different  suffix,  mean- 
ing "  one  who." 

9.  What  is  the  distinction  between  teach  and  learn  ? 
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10.  Write  a  synonym  of  teachable,  acute. 

11.  Define  school,  and  write  and  define  four  of  its  deriva- 
tives. 

12.  Define  the  suffixes  ment  and  ship,  and  form  three  words 
with  each. 

13.  (1  credit)  Name  five  suffixes,  meaning  "one  who,"  and 
form  two  words  with  each. 


SWLNTON'S   WORD-ANALYSIS— SECOND   GRADE. 

Twelve  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  What  is  the  distinction  between  artist  and  artisan  ? 

2.  What  is  the  distinction  between  negligence  and  neglect? 
courage  and  fortitude? 

3.  Write  three  synonyms  of  abandon;  three  of  belief ;  three 
of  gallant  ;  two  of  comic. 

4.  Derivation  of  wife,  and  three  derivations  from  the  same 
root. 

5.  Derivation  of  heathen. 

6.  Derivation  of  spell,  and  two  derivatives. 

7.  Write  four  words,  each  having  a  different  suffix  meaning 
"  having  the  quality  of." 

8.  Add  five  different  suffixes  to  express,  and  define  each. 

9.  Form  a  verb,  a  noun,  and  an  adverb  out  of  hard,  and  use 
each  in  a  separate  sentence. 

10.  Write  and  define  six  words,   each  having   a  different 
prefix. 

11.  Write  and  define  six  words,  each   having  a   different 
suffix. 

12.  Rule  for  doubling  a  final  consonant. 

13.  (One  credit.)     Name  six  suffixes  which  form  nouns,  and 
give  a  word  to  illustrate  each. 
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WORD-ANALYSIS.  — THIRD     GRADE. 
Twenty-five  Credits.     Twelve  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  Define  Home,  and  write  and  define  three  of  its  derivatives. 

2.  Define  educate,  and  write  and  define  three  of  its  deriva- 
tives. 

3.  Write  five  diminutives. 

4.  Give  the  derivation  of  heaven  and  heavy. 

5.  Give  the  derivation  of  Sunday,  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

6.  Give  the  derivation  of  if  and  gift. 

7.  What  is  the  distinction  between  pride  and  vanity  ? 

8.  What  is  the  distinction  between    "invent"    and    "dis- 
cover? "     Illustrate  by  sentences. 

9.  What  is  the  distinction  between  education  and  instruction? 

10.  Write  five  words,  each  having  a  different  suffix  meaning 
"  One  who." 

11.  Write  five  words,  each  having  a  different  suffix  meaning 
"  Being  or  State  of  Being." 

12.  Write  and  define  five  prefixes. 

13.  (One    Credit.)     Of    what   use    is   the   study  of  Word- 
Analysis? 


WORD-ANALYSIS.  — FOURTH    GRADE. 

Twenty-five  Credits.     Ten  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  Define  the  prefix  be,  and  form  five  words  with  it. 

2.  Define  disease,  and  form  five  words  with  the  prefix. 

3.  Define  the  prefix  en,  and  form  with  it  five  words. 
•4.  Define  the  prefix  re,  and  form  with  it  five  words. 

5.  Name  and  define  five  more  prefixes. 

6.  What  is  the  rule  for  final  e  followed  by  a  vowel  ?     Illus- 
trate  by  giving  five  words. 

7.  Define  the  suffix  able  or  ible,  and  form  with  it  five  words 
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8.  Define  the  suffix  er  in  nouns,  and  form  with  it  ten  words. 

9.  Define  the  suffix  ly,  and  give  five  words  to  illustrate. 

10.  Name  and  define  five  more  suffixes. 

One  at  Five  Credits. 

(a)  "Write  a  synonym  of  teachable. 

(b)  What  is  the  distinction  between  teach  and  learn? 

(c)  Write  five  derivatives  of  Health. 

(d)  Define  School,  and  write  four  of  its  derivatives. 

(e)  Write  five  derivatives  of  "judge." 


COMPOSITION.  —  FIRST     GRADE. 

Twenty-five  Credits. 

1.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  Write  out  in  prose  the  first,  third, 
fourth  and  eighth  stanzas  of  "  The  Village  Blacksmith,"  page 
86,  McGuffey's  Sixth  Reader. 

2.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  Address  a  short  note  to  J.  H. 
Widber,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  stating  what 
studies  you  like  best,  and  in  what  you  think  yourself  deficient. 

[Note. — In  crediting,  count  the  form  of  opening  and  closing, 
punctuation  and  capitals.] 

3.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  The  teacher  conducting  the  ex- 
amination will  read  from  Swinton's  U.  S.  History,  pages  298, 
299,  paragraphs  17,  IS,  21,  22,  25,  and  require  the  pupils  to 
write  an  abstract  of  them,,  without  referring  to  the  open  book. 

[Note. — In  crediting,  count  style  of  sentences,  spelling  and 
matter.     One  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word.] 

[Note. — Add  the  credits  of  the  three  topics,  and  divide  by  3 
to  find  the  average.] 


PENMANSHIP    AND    COMPOSITION. 

Pupils  will  write  at  the  head  of  their  papers  their  name,  age, 
grade,  school  and  name  of  teacher,  The  specimens  and  com- 
positions of  the  first  and  second  grades  will  be  sent  to  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  before  they  are  credited. 
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PENMANSHIP.— FIRST   GRADE. 

Copy  the  first  stanza  of  Lesson  58,  page  167,  MeGuffey's 
Sixth  Reader.  Write  a  set  of  Capital  Letters  and  a  Promissory 
Note.     Penmanship,  25  credits. 

Principals  will  arrange  a  change  of  teachers,  so  that  no 
teachers  will  have  charge  of  their  own  classes.  Principals  will 
not  allow  any  teacher  to  examine  and  credit  the  papers  of  his 
or  her  class.  Assistants  will  examine  papers  assigned  to  them 
strictly  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment  and  the  instruc- 
tions on  the  printed  questions,  without  reference  to  any  special 
instructions  of  principals.  The  name  of  the  teacher  who  ex- 
amines must  be  attached  to  each  set  of  papers,  and  the  examin- 
ers are  held  responsible  directly  to  the  Committee  on  Classifi- 
cation. 

COMPOSITION.—  SECOND     GRADE. 

Twenty-five  Credits. 

(One  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word  in  each  exercise.) 

1.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  Write  out  in  prose  the  first, 
second  and  fourth  stanzas  of  "The  Grandfather,"  page  51,  Me- 
Guffey's Fifth  Reader. 

2.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  Address  a  short  letter  of  thanks 
to  your  father,  mother,  or  guardian,  for  an  imaginary  birth-day 
present. 

[Note. — In  crediting,  count  the  form  of  beginning  and  end- 
ing the  letter,  punctuation  and  neatness.] 

3.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  The  teacher  will  road  to  the  class 
from  Swinton's  U.  S.  History,  page  110,  from  paragraph  11  to 
paragraph  18,  and  will  require  the  pupils  to  write  an  abstract 
about  "American  Viewrs  of  Taxation,"  without  referring  to  the 
open  book. 

[Note. — In  crediting,  count  style  of  sentences  and  capitals.] 
[Note. — Add  the  credits  of  the  three  separate  topics,   and 

divide  by  3  to   find  the  average,  counting  i  as  a  unit,  and  '  as 

nothing.] 
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COMPOSITION.  — THIRD    GRADE. 

Twenty-five  Credits. 

(One  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word  in  each  exercise.) 

1.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  The  teacher  will  read  to  the  class 
from  McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader,  Lesson  1,  page  37,  "  The  Forest 
Trees — A  Fable — and  then  require  the  pupils  to  write  it  out  in 
their  own  language. 

2.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  The  teacher  will  read  to  the  class 
from  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography,  page  132,  the  33d,  34th, 
36th  and  40th  paragraphs,  and  require  the  pupils  to  write  as 
much  of  it  as  they  can  without  referring  to  the  book. 

3.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  Address  a  letter  to  the  principal 
of  your  school,  requesting  to  be  promoted  to  the  second  grade, 
and  giving  your  reasons  for  the  request. 

[Note. — Add  the  credits  of  the  three  sections,  and  divide  by 
3  to  find  the  average,  counting  fasa  unit,  and  rejecting  £.] 

Principals  will  arrange  a  change  of  teachers  so  that  no 
teachers  will  have  charge  of  their  own  classes.  Principals  will 
not  allow  any  teacher  to  examine  and  credit  the  papers  of  his 
or  her  class.  Assistants  will  examine  papers  assigned  to  them 
strictly  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment  and  the  in- 
structions on  the  printed  questions,  without  reference  to  any 
special  instructions  of  principals.  The  name  of  the  teacher 
who  examines  must  be  attached  to  each  set  of  papers,  and  the 
examiners  are  held  responsible  directly  to  the  Committee  on 
Classification. 


COMPOSITION.  — FOURTH    GRADE. 

Twenty-five  Credits. 
(One  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word  in  each  exercise.) 

1.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  Write  out  in  prose  the  story  of 
"  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,"  66th  page  of  McGuffey's  Fourth 
Reader. 
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2.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  The  teacher  will  read  from  Mc- 
Guffey's Fourth  Eeader,  page  201,  the  first  and  second  para- 
graphs, from  the  Lesson  on  the  Elephant,  and  require  the  class 
to  write  them  out  from  memory. 

3.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  Address  a  note  to  your  teacher, 
requesting  to  be  excused  from  school  at  2  o'clock,  on  account 
of  any  reason  which  you  choose  to  give. 

[Note. — Add  the  credits  of  the  three  sections,  and  divide  by 
3  to  find  the  average  number  of  credits,  disregarding  fractions.] 


COMPOSITION.  — FIFTH    GRADE. 

Twenty-five   Credits. 

1.  (Twenty  Credits.)  Write  out  in  prose  the  first,  second 
and  third  stanzas  from  page  95  of  McGuffey's  Fourth  Eeader. 

2.  (Twenty  Credits.)  Write  a  letter  of  at  least  ten  lines  to 
anybody,  about  anything  you  choose. 

3.  (Twenty  Credits.)  The  teacher  will  read  to  the  class 
the  first,  second  and  ninth  paragraphs  from  McGuffey's  Fourth 
Eeader,  page  83,  Lesson  25,  "The  Lion,"  and  require  the 
pupils  to  write  out  from  memory. 

[Note. — Add  the  credits  of  the  three  sections,  and  divide  by 
3  to  find  the  average,  disregarding  fractions.] 


HISTORY.  — FIRST    GRADE. - 

Fifty  Credits. 

1.  What  was  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1770  ? 
in  1870?     What  caused  this  great  growth  ? 

2.  Who  invented  the  cotton  gin  ?  in  what  year,  and  what 
was  its  effect  on  the  United  States? 

3.  Who  invented  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph?    Where 
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and  when  was  the  first  line  constructed,  and  what  is  now  the 
extent  of  telegraph  wires  in  the  United  States? 

4.  Name  the  zones  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  pro- 
duction, and  describe  each  section. 

5.  Name  three  American  historians;  four  poets;  five  ora- 
tors; four  great  generals. 

6.  What  was  the  design  of  the  15th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  when  was  it  adopted? 

7.  What,  in  round  numbers,  was  the  number  of  troops  called 
out  by  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  Secession,  and  how 
many  were  killed  in  battle,  or  died  from  disease,  and  what  was 
the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  war? 

8.  Name  five  battles  of  the  Avar  in  which  General  Grant 
commanded  in  person;  five  in  which  General  Lee  commanded 
the  Confederate  armies  in  persons. 

9.  Describe  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

10.  In  what  battles  was  General  Sherman  engaged?  Gen- 
eral Sheridan?  General  Thomas?  General  McClellan? 

11.  Describe  the  event  which,  in  1861,  came  near  involving 
the  United  States  in  a  war  with  England. 

12.  Name  five  of  the  steps  or  measures  which  led  to  the 
War  of  Secession. 

13.  In  what  way  did  Utah  and  Nevada  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States?     How  was  Utah  settled  ? 

11.  What  was  the  "  Louisiana  Purchase  ?  "  When  was  it 
made,  and  what  territory  did  it  embrace  ? 

15.  How  did  the  region  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Mississippi  come  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States? 

16.  What  caused  the  Mexican  War,  and  what  did  the  United 
States  gain  by  it  ? 

17.  Name  some  marked  event  in  each  of  the  following  Ad- 
ministrations:   Monroe's;  Jackson's;  Polk's;  Pierce's. 

18.  With  what  events  in  the  war  of  1812  were  the  follow- 
ing men  connected :  Commodore  Perry;  General  Jackson; 
General  Scott;  Commodore  Decatur? 

19.  In  what  battles  of  the  American  Eevolution  did  General 
Washington  command  in  person  ?  General  Gates  ?  General 
Greene  ? 
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20.  What  two  kinds  of  British  oppression  did  the  colonies 
experience? 

21.  State   what  you  can  about  the  religion  established  in 
the  different  colonies. 

22.  In  what  colony  was  the  first  printing  press  set  up.  and 
the  first  newspaper  published?    In  about  what  year? 

23.  What  did  England  and  the  colonies  gain  by  the  French 
and  Indian  War? 

24.  What  explorations  were  made  by  Sir  Francis  Drake? 

25.  Name  six  French  explorers  and  discoverers. 


U.    S.    HISTORY.  — SECOND    GRADE. 
Fifty  Credits.     25  Questions,  4  Credits  Each. 

Divide  the  total  of  credits  by  2,  counting  any  fraction  as  a 
unit.     One  credit  off  for  every  four  misspelled  words. 

Note  to  Pupils. — Divide  your  work  into  paragraphs,  and  be 
careful  to  number  eveiy  answer. 

1.  When,  and  where  was  the  first  action  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War?     When,  and  where  the  last? 

2.  Name  four  leading  events  of  the  campaign  of  1776. 

3.  Name  four  battles  of  the  campaign  of  1780,  and  1781. 

4.  What  was  the  name  of  the  party  that  favored  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution?  Of  the  party  that  opposed  its  adop- 
tion? 

5.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Americans  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1779?  What  was  the  condition  of  the  currency, 
and  why? 

6.  In  what  year  did  Congress  adopt  the  "  Articles  of  Con- 
federation? "     In  what  year  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes?  " 

7.  Name  five  battles  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which 
the  British  were  successful. 

8.  What  connection  with  American  History  had  the  follow- 
ing men  :  Samuel  Adams  ?  William  Pitt  ?  John  Hancock  ? 
Lafayette  ? 

5 
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9.  Who  were  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  ?  " 

10.  Name  one  event  in  each  of  the  Colonial  Wars  with  the 
French. 

11.  In  the  year  1763,  by  the  "  Treaty  of  Paris,"  what  ter- 
ritory did  France  cede  to  England  ?  to  Spain,  and  why  ? 

12.  Where  and  when  was  Washington's  first  battle? 

13.  What  was  the  object  of  the  "  French  and  Indian  War?  " 
What  part  of  America  did  the  French  claim,  and  what  was 
their  object  ? 

14.  When  was  slavery  introduced  into  the  United  States? 
Why  were  both  North  and  South  interested  in  it  and  respons- 
ible for  it? 

15.  What  was  a  Colonial  Proprietary  Government?  What 
colonies  had  such  Government? 

16.  What  colony  was  settled  by  persecuted  Catholics?  by 
persecuted  English  Quakers?  by  persecuted  New  Englanders? 
by  persecuted  Puritans? 

17.  What  was  the  origin  of  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line?" 

18.  What  was  the  government  of  the  Pilgrims  who  settled 
at  Plymouth? 

19.  What  was  the  "  Navigation  Act  "  of  1660? 

20.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1660  what  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica did  the  Spaniards  claim? 

21.  What  part  the  French? 

22.  What  part  the  English? 

23.  What  were  the  habits  and  character  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Europeans? 

24.  Who  were  the  Aztecs? 

25.  Who  made  the  second  circumnavigation  of  the  globe? 

Note. — Carry  this  set  of  questions  home  to  your  parents. 
Find  the  correct  answers  in  your  history,  and  estimate  the 
credits  which  you  think  you  have  gained. 
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ANNUAL    EXAMINATION   IN   DRAWING. 

1.  Principals  will  distribute  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  to 
each  pupil. 

2.  Pupils  will  draw  the  specified  exercises  in  the  school 
room  without  aid,  and  will  sign  their  name,  age,  grade,  name 
of  school,  and  name  of  teacher. 

3.  The  specimens  of  the  first  and  second  grades  will  be  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent;  and,  when  drawing  books 
have  been  used  in  those  grades,  the  books  will  also  be  sent  to 
the  office  on  or  before  Friday,  April  26th,  or  on  Saturday, 
April  27th. 

4.  The  third  grade  classes  will  be  credited  by  the  Special 
Drawing  Teachers,  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Garin — one-half  on 
books,  and  one-half  on  the  examination  specimens. 

5.  The  fourth  grade  classes  will  be  examined  by  some 
teacher  designated  by  Principals — one-half  on  drawing  books, 
and  one-half  on  the  examination  specimens. 

6.  The  Special  Drawing  Teachers  are  instructed  to  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Classification  on  or  before  June  1st,  the 
general  standing  of  each  third  grade  class,  whether  high, 
average,  or  low,  and  to  make  the  same  report  on  the  first  and 
second  grade  classes;  also,  to  make  a  written  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Classification  of  their  work  during  the  year,  the 
general  progress  of  their  classes,  with  any  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  course  in  Drawing. 

7.  The  examiners  of  the  fourth  grade  classes  will  also  make 
:i  special  report  directly  to  the  Committee  on  Classification, 
designating  the  classes  as  high,  average,  or  low.  and  suggest- 
ing nny  improvements  in  the  manner  of  teaching  Drawing. 
All  of  these  special  reports  will  be  held  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

8.  Principals  are  invited  to  report  to  the  Committee  any 
suggestions  for  improving  the  course  in  Drawing. 
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EXERCISES. 

Fourth  Grade. — Lesson  4,  Ex.  4. — Combination  of  lines  and 
angles.  Lesson  12,  Ex.  1. — A  Rose  Leaf.  [To  be  copied  from 
the  open  book.] 

Third  Grade. — Lesson  9,  Ex.  2. — A  book.  Lesson  4,  Ex. 
2. — A  cross.     [To  be  copied  from  the  open  book.] 

First  and  Second  Grades: — 

For  classes  taught  by  Mr.  Garin,  the  exercises  which  accom- 
pany the  questions,  drawn  from  the  chart.  General  Drawing — 
A  barn,  fence  and  trees.  Architectural  Drawing — Copy  from 
the  chart. 

For  classes  taught  by  Mr.  Burgess,  drawing  from  memory, 
or  from  the  object,  if  found  in  the  school  room,  any  one  of  the 
following:  a  table;  a  chair;  a  pile  of  books;  a  house  in  parallel 
perspective;  a  bureau;  boxes  in  different  positions. 


TRIAL   EXAMINATION   OF   FIRST   GRADE   CLASSES. 
December  7th,  1871. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Ten  Questions — Five  Credits  Each. 

1.  In  addition,  after  adding  a  column,  why  do  you  carry  the 
left  hand  figure  and  write  the  right  hand  figure  ? 

2.  Divide  375  by  2,  and  explain  why  you  suppose  the  re- 
mainder of  each  separate  figure,  after  division,  to  be  jnaced  be- 
fore the  next  succeeding  figure. 

3.  How  many  times  can  144  be  subtracted  from  1728  ? 

4.  What  will  5}  miles  of  telegraph  wire  cost  at  7  cents  a 
foot? 

5.  How  many  cubic  feet  is  a  room  14.5  feet  long,  12.05  feet 
wide,  and  10.1  feet  high?  How  many  yards  of  carpet  will 
cover  the  floor? 

6.  Divide  10  by  2.5  and  explain  why  you  perform  it  as  you 
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do.     (No  credits  allowed  unless  an  analytical  reason  be  given. 
The  solution  by  rule  only  will  be  allowed  nothing.) 

7.  Multiply  the  decimal  twelve  ten-thousandths  by  the 
decimal  twelve-thousandths,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
decimal  six-hundredths. 

8.  Divide  the  decimal  .024  by  the  common  fraction  i. 

9.  Divide  7  months,  1  week,  3  days,  5  minutes,  9  seconds 
by  2. 

10.  Divide  $4.00  by  \  of  a  cent. 

Five  Questions  at  Ten  Credits  Each. 

11.  You  sell  to  Mrs.  Richard  Eoe,  12J  yards  of  calico  at 
12£  cents  a  yard,  3i  yards  of  silk  at  $4.50  a  yard,  11 }  yards  of 
ribbon  at  25  cents  a  yard,  and  25 %  yards  of  cotton  cloth  at  20 
cents  a  yard.     Make  out  your  bill. 

12.  3  is  what  per  cent,  of  9? 

13.  You  hire  of  John  Smith,  $100  in  gold,  for  six  months, 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  a  year.     "Write  a  note  for  it. 

14.  What  is  12}  per  cent,  of  18776  lbs.  of  wheat,  and  what 
will  it  cost  at  1J  cents  a  lb.? 

15.  Interest  of  $75  from  January  12th,  1871,  to  December 
11th,  1871,  at  li  per  cent,  a  month? 


QUARTERLY  TRIAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SECOND  GRADE 

CLASSES. 

March  15th,  1872. 

ARITHMETIC. 
Ten  Questions  at  Five  Credits  Each. 

1.  Add  .5  -f  .07  -f-  .9  4-  .08,  and  explain  why  you  place  the 
point  where  you  do  in  the  amount. 

2.  Multiply  .3  by  .3  and  explain  why  you  place  the  point  in 
the  product  where  you  do,  (not  the  rule  but  the  analytical 
reason.) 
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3.  From  25  subtract  .04  and  explain  the  subtraction. 

4.  Divide  4  by  .002  and  explain. 

5.  Multiply  64  by  f  and  give  an  analytical  demonstration 
of  the  operation. 

6.  Divide  20  by  £  and  demonstrate. 

7.  Multiply  f  by  |  and  demonstrate. 

8.  From  5  miles,  10  feet  subtract  3  yards. 

9.  Interest  of  $5600  for  15  months,  20  days,  at  10  per  cent, 
a  year. 

10.  Divide  $10  by  I  of  a  mill. 

Five  Questions  at  Ten  Credits  Each. 

11.  £  of  20  is  what  per  cent,  of  f  of  24? 

12.  i  is  what  per  cent,  of  •§■  ? 

13.  How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  one  yard  wide,  will  it 
take  to  carpet  a  room  20  by  18  feet,  provided  the  carpet  is  red 
and  J  of  an  inch  thick. 

14.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  block  of  sandstone  10  by 
3  and  2}  feet  thick  ? 

15.  Multiply  .005  by  .040  and  divide  by  \. 


QUARTERLY   EXAMINATION   OF   FIRST   GRADES. 

March,  1872. 

GRAMMAR— One  Hundred  Credits. 

Twelve  Questions — Five  Credits  Each. 

1.  Write  a  complex  question  and  give  a  general  analysis  of  it. 

2.  How  are  nouns  varied  to  indicate  number  and  gender? 

3.  What  classes  of  words  are  used  as  connectives? 

4.  Write  sentences  to  show  the  correct  use  of  the  verbs 
lie,  lay,  sit  and  set  in  the  Future  Perfect  (second  future)  Tense, 
Indicative  Mood. 

5.  Write  the  plurals  of  wife,  wharf,  lily,  money,  handful; 
pailful,  motto,  turkey. 
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6.  Compare  the  following  adjectives:  best,  worst,  holy, 
next,  first,  last,  less,  evil,  blue,  supreme. 

7.  Principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  burst,  throw,  dive, 
heat,  drink,  eat,  build,  strive,  lay,  lie. 

8.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  eat  in  the  Third  Person  Singular. 
Indicative  Mood,  Passive  Voice. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 
I  have  less  books  than  you. 

She  was  more  active  but  not  so  studious  as  Mary. 
Who  had  I  ought  to  have  given  this  to? 

I  intended  to  have  gone,  but  between  you  and  I,  I  am  glad  I 
didn't. 

She  looks  sweetly  and  seems  nicely. 

10.  Analyze  the  sentence,  "  Teach  me  what  is  right,"  and 
parse  each  word. 

11.  Decline  whom,  which,  it,  her,  and  ye. 

12.  "When  is  the  relative  "that"  used  in  preference  to  "  who" 
or  "  which  "  ?  What  is  the  difference  in  the  use  of  "  shall "  and 
'•will"  to  express  future  time? 

Two  Questions — Twenty  Credits  Each. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Gray's  Elegy. 

(4  c.)  («)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding  stanza? 

(4  c.)  (b)  Parse  "mock." 

(4  c.)  (c)  In  what  case  is  "grandeur  ?" 

(4  c.)  (d)  Parse  "  obscure." 

(4  c.)  (e)  Parse  "  hear." 

14.  Correct  the  spelling,  punctuation  and  errors  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Dickens  (McGuffey's  Sixth  Reader,  p.  384.) : 

"None  knew  this  better  than  the  idlest  boys  who  growing 
bolder  with  impunyty  waxed  louder  and  daringer  playing  odd 
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or  even  under  the  masters'  eye  eating  apples  openly  and  with- 
out rebuke  pinching  each  other  in  sport  or  malise  without  the 
least  rezerve  and  cuting  their  inishials  in  the  very  legs  of  the 
desk." 

(Ten  credits  for  correct  writing,  and  ten  for  the  following 
questions:) 

(«.)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this  extract? 

(b)  In  what  case  is  "boys  "? 

(c)  Parse  "  waxed." 

(d)  Parse  "  initials." 

(e)  Parse  "  better." 


QUARTERLY     EXAMINATION. 

December,  1871. 
GRAMMAR— FIRST  GRADE. 

Eight  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  of  four  words  only,  containing  an  ad- 
jective, a  noun,  a  verb,  and  an  adverb. 

2.  Analyze  the  sentence  written,  and  parse  each  word. 

3.  Name  three  ways  of  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns,  and 
give  an  example  of  each. 

4.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  go  in  the  indicative  mood,  third  per- 
son, singular  number,  interrogative  form? 

5.  Write  a  compound  sentence. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

7.  Principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs :  break,  burst,  work, 
drink? 

8.  Correct  the  following  sentence:  (No  credits  unless  the 
reasons  for  correcting  are  given.)  "  There  was  no  men  killed." 
"  They  said  it  was  her." 
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Twelve  Credits. 

9.  "  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them." 
(«)     What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding? 

(b)  Of  what  is  evil  the  subject? 

(c)  What  part  of  speech  is  "that,"  and  in  what  case  is  it? 

(d)  Is  "  do"  a  transitive,  or  an  intransitive  verb? 

Twelve  Credits. 

10.  "  So  let  it  be  with  Cassar." 
(«)     What  kind  of  a  sentence? 

(b)  Parse  "  let." 

(c)  Parse"  it." 

(d)  Parse  "  be." 

Sixteen  Credits.     One  Credit  off  for  each  Error  not  Corrected. 

11.  Correct  the  capitals,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  viola- 
tions of  grammatical  rules  of  the  following  sentence  from  the 
272d  page  of  McGuffey's  Sixth  Eeader: 

"the  productions  of  the  american  soil  and  climate  has  poured 
out  their  abundance  of  luxurys  for  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  of 
necessarys  for  the  sustainance  of  the  poor  birds  and  animals  of 
beauty  and  value  has  been  added  to  the  european  stocks  and 
transplantations  from  the  unequalled  reches  of  our  forests  has 
mingled  itself  with  the  elms  and  ashes  and  druidical  oaks  of 
england." 

Twenty  Credits. 

12.  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 

The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  dea'th, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Thanatopsis. 
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2.     (a)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding  stanza, 
and  why? 

(b)  What  kind  of  poetry  is  it  called,  and  why? 

(c)  In  what  mood  is  live,  and  what  is  its  subject? 

(d)  Parse  go. 
(e.  Congugate  go  in  the  mood  and  tense  in  which  it  is 

found  here. 

2.     (/)  Parse  approach. 

($)  Parse  sustained. 

(A)  Parse  one. 

(i)  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  "Who  wraps,"  etc.? 

(j  )  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  "  When  thy  summons,"  etc., 

and  what  does  it  modify? 


2. 

2. 
2. 

9 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  QUARTERLY   EXAMINATION, 

March,  1872. 

SPELLING  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

Fifty  Credits — One  Hundred  Words,  One-Half  Credit  Each. 

Examiners  will  pronounce  these  words  to  the  applicants  un- 
der examination  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the 
words  intended. 


reminis'sense. 
numat'icks. 
super  cil'yus. 
tas'siturn. 
sin'onim. 
re  treeve'. 
ex  aust'yun. 
ex  hon'erate. 
ex  il'errate. 
caw'lynour. 
ker'rocene. 


man'agible. 

mar'rige  ible. 

co-operative. 

mod'dyfyed. 

embar'rasment. 

par'alell. 

men'tain  ance. 

explis'itly. 

exees'ively. 

responsi'eble. 

alle'geance. 


ap  ro  po  . 

al'cho  hoi. 

change'able. 

fullfill. 

beaf'stake. 

dip  the/ria. 

bron  chee'tis. 

diai're'a. 

skillfull. 

halle  lu'ya. 

shar'latan. 
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nap'tha. 
dip'thong. 

ben'efited. 
priv'elige. 
sper  ma  cit'y. 
dis  shev'elled. 
com  plec'tion. 
ree  com  mend, 
cro  shay'. 
bra  net', 
rat'ef'y. 
im'pune'. 
os'silate. 
vin  yet', 
in  cor'regeble. 
ir  re  sis  ta  ble. 
spon  ta  nious. 
fos  for  es'sense. 
farina'cious. 
pre  tense'sious. 
ma  lish'us. 
in  fal'lable. 


compare'  ative. 

dellega'sion. 

pos  es'ion. 

cor  up'sion. 

sus  sep'table. 

lat'ti  tude. 

fysi'shun. 

res'i  pee. 

pres'teei. 

et'ket. 

fi  ness'. 

biv'wack. 

bu'ro. 

Shakespear. 

prit'ti  ness. 

dayn'ty  ness. 

blame'able. 

charge'able. 

move'able. 

ter'rable. 

pham'flet. 

at  tasha'. 

shin'yon. 


gro  tesk'. 
sas'si  frass. 
shap  par  ral'. 
gas  con  nade/. 
live'lyhood. 
mpCcazin. 
ojiake'. 
sponta'uious. 
advanta'gious. 
boun'ty  ous. 
bu'ty  ous. 
du'tey  out. 
loqua'shious. 
crit/i  cize. 
advertize, 
tyr'rannize. 
en'terprize. 
su'pervize. 
tipog'rafy. 
fo  tog'ra  fer. 
hem'mor  rage. 
e  fem/erral. 


QUARTERLY    TRIAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    SECOND 
GRADE  CLASSES. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
March   14th,  1872. 

1.  Largest  five  cities  in  the  United  States? 

2.  Largest  five  rivers? 

3.  Largest  three  rivers  in  New  England? 

4.  Extent  and  area  of  the  United  States? 

5.  Three  great  physical  regions  of  the  United  States? 

6.  Where  are  the  desert  regions  of  the  United  States? 
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7.  Products  of  Texas? 

8.  Climate  of  Great  Britain?     Why? 

9.  What  countries  are  enclosed  in  the  warm  zone  of  Europe? 

10.  What  are  the  products  of  this  part  of  Europe? 

11.  For  what  is  Asia  noted? 

12.  Population  of  China? 

13.  What  is  the  length  in  miles  of  a  degree  on  the  Equator? 

14.  What  is  the  horizon? 

15.  Highest  mountain  peak  in  California? 

16.  Largest  four  cities? 

17.  Largest  four  rivers? 

18.  Largest  four  bays? 

19.  Name  the  "  Bay  Counties." 

20.  Population  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  California. 


QUARTERLY    TRIAL   EXAMINATION    OK    THE    SECOND 
GRADE  CLASSES. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 
March  5th,   1872. 

1.  For  what  events  in  the  history  of  our  country  is  Boston 
distinguished? 

2.  Name  any  important  events  that  happened  at  the  follow- 
ing places:  Pittsburg,  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Philadelphia,  West 
Point. 

3.  Name  events  in  which  the  following  men  took  an  active 
part:  Benjamin  Franklin,  General  Greene,  General  Wolfe, 
John  Adams. 

4.  Name  settlements  in  which  the  following  men  were  con- 
cerned: Roger  Williams,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  William  Penn, 
General  Oglethorpe. 

:    5.     Name  the  first  five  States  in  which  permanent  settlements 
were  made. 

6.  Name  two  leading  events  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

7.  What  were  the  Navigation  Acts? 
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8.  What  colonial  settlements  allowed  religious  liberty? 

9.  What  connections  with  American  History  had  the  follow- 
ing men:  General  Gage,  Lord  Howe,  Lord  Cornwallis,  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. 

10.  What  cities  did  the  British  hold  at  any  time  during  the 
War  of  the  Bevolution? 


ARITHMETIC    IN     PRIMARY     SCHOOLS. 

Arithmetic  in  our  lower  grades  has  been  mainly  learned  by 
memorizing  tables  and  combinations.  There  is  great  need  of 
better  methods;  and,  in  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of 
thinking  teachers  to  a  more  rational  system,  I  quote  from  the 
able  report  of  Louis  Soldan,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  St.  Louis,  the  following  abstract  of  "  Grube's  System:" 

"  The  long  established  method  in  arithmetic  was  to  teach  the 
first  four  processes  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
Division,  in  their  regular  order.  An  improvement  on  this 
method  consisted  in  dividing  the  numbers  on  which  the  first 
four  processes  were  taught,  into  classes,  or  so-called  circles,  and 
to  teach  the  child  first  addition,  etc.,  with  the  numbers  of  the 
first  circle,  i.  e.  from  1  to  10,  then  of  the  second  circle,  from  1 
to  100,  then  of  the  third,  from  1  to  1,000 — and  so  forth.  Grube 
went  beyond  this  principle  of  dividing  into  classes.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  small  numbers  he  took  up  each  of  them,  com- 
mencing with  1,  and  taught  the  child  all  there  is  to  know  about 
it,  before  he  passed  over  to  another  number.  Treating,  for  in- 
stance, the  number  2,  he  made  the  children  perform  all  the  op- 
erations that  are  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  number,  no 
matter  whether,  in  the  usual  classification,  they  are  called  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  or  division.  The  child  had 
to  see  and  to  keep  in  mind  that  1-|-1=2,  2X1=2,  2 — 1=1, 
2-=-l=2,  etc.  The  whole  circle  of  operations  up  to  2  was  ex- 
hausted before  the  child  progressed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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number  3,  which  was  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  "Why- 
adhere  to  the  more  scientific  categories  of  addition,  etc.,  in  the 
primary  grade,  where  they  do  nob  help  to  make  the  subject  any 
clearer  to  the  child?  The  first  four  processes  are  naturally 
connected,  and  will  appear  so  in  the  child's  mind.  If  you  take 
away  1  from  2,  and  1  remains,  the  child  from  knowing  this, 
also  understands  implicitly  the  opposite  process  of  adding  1  to 
1  and  its  result.  Multiplication  and  division  are,  in  the  same 
way,  nothing  but  another  way  of  adding  and  subtracting,  so 
that  we  might  say  one  operation  contains,  and  may  be  shown 
to  contain,  all  the  others.  "  You  must  teach  the  child  to  know 
the  numbers  in  some  way  or  other,"  says  Grube,  "but  to  know 
a  number  really  means  to  know  also  its  most  simple  relations 
to  the  numbers  contained  therein."  Any  child,  however,  who 
knows  a  number  and  its  relation,  must  be  also  able  to  perform 
the  operations  of  adding,  subtracting,  etc.,  with  it,  as  they  are  the 
direct  result  of  comparing,  or  "  measuring,"  as  he  calls  it,  two 
numbers  with  each  other.  Only  when  the  child  can  perform 
all  these  operations,  for  instance,  within  the  limits  of  2,  can  it 
be  supposed  really  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  number. 
So  Grube  takes  up  one  number  after  the  other,  and  compares 
it  with  the  preceding  ones,  in  all  imaginable  ways,  in  regard  to 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  This  com- 
paring or  "  measuring  "  takes  place  always  on  external,  visible 
objects,  so  that  the  pupil  can  see  the  objects,  the  numbers  of 
which  he  has  to  compare  with  each  other.  The  adherents  of 
this  method  claim  for  it  that  it  is  based  on  a  sound  philosoph- 
ical theory,  and  that  it  has  proved  superior  in  practice  to  the 
methods  in  use  before  its  invention. 

"  Some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  this  method  of  in- 
struction are  given  by  Grube  in  the  following: 

<  1.  We  cannot  impress  too  much  upon  the  teacher's  mind 
that  each  lesson  in  arithmetic  must  be  a  lesson  in  language  at 
the  same  time.  This  requirement  is  indispensable  with  our 
method.  As  the  pupil  in  the  primary  grade  should  be  gen- 
erally held  to  answer  in  complete  sentences,  loud,  distinctly, 
and  with  clear  articulation;  so,  especially  in  arithmetic,  the 
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teacher  has  to  insist  on  fluency,  smoothness  and  neatness  of 
expression,  and  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the  process  of  the  so- 
lution of  each  example.  As  long  as  the  language  for  the  num- 
ber is  not  perfect,  the  idea  of  the  number  is  also  defective.  An 
example  is  not  done  when  the  result  has  been  found,  but  when 
it  has  been  solved  in  a  proper  way.  Language  is  the  only 
test  by  which  the  teacher  can  ascertain  whether  the  pupils 
have  nearly  mastered  any  step  or  not. 

'  2.  Teachers  should  avoid  asking  too  many  questions.  Such 
questions,  moreover,  as,  by  containing  half  the  answer,  prompt 
the  scholar,  should  be  omitted.  The  scholar  must  speak  him- 
self as  much  as  possible. 

1  3.  In  order  to  animate  the  lesson,  answers  should  be  given 
alternately  by  the  scholars  individually,  and  by  the  class  in 
concert.  The  regular  schedules  of  figures  (which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing, will  continually  re-appear),  are  especially  fit  to  be  re- 
cited by  the  whole  class. 

'  4.  Every  process  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  means  of  an 
application  to  objects.  Fingers,  lines,  or  any  other  objects 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  objects  of  some  kind  must  always 
be  presented  to  the  class. 

'  5.  The  operation  at  each  new  stage  consists  in  comparing 
or  measuring  each  new  number  with  the  preceding  ones.  Since 
this  measuring  can  take  place  either  in  relation  to  difference 
(arithmetical  ratio),  or  in  relation  to  quotient  (geometrical 
ratio),  it  will  be  found  to  comprise  the  first  four  rules,  which 
will  spontaneously  result  (in  an  objective  way)  from  an  appli- 
cation of  the  several  numbers  to  objects.  This  application  to 
objects  is  invariably  followed  by  exercises  in  the  rapid  solving 
of  problems  and  a  review  of  the  numerical  relations  of  the  num- 
ber just  treated,  in  more  difficult  combinations.  The  latter  is  a 
test  whether  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  arithmetical 
relations  of  the  number  treated,  have  been  converted  into  ideas 
by  a  process  of  mental  assimilation.  In  connection  with  this, 
a  sufficient  number  of  examples  in  applied  numbers  are  given 
to  show  that  applied  numbers  hold  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  that  pure  numbers  do. 
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1  6.  On  neatness  in  writing  the  figures,  the  requisite  time  must 
be  spent.  Since  an  invariable  schedule  for  each  number  will 
re-appear  in  all  stages  of  this  course  of  instruction,  the  pupils 
will  soon  become  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  each  coming 
number  by  writing  its  schedule  on  their  slates.' 

"  It  will  appear  from  this  that  Mr.  Grube  subjects  each  num- 
ber to  the  following  processes: 

I.  Exercises  on  the  pure  number,  always  using  objects  for 

illustration. 

a.  Measuring  (comparing)  the  number  with  each  of  the  pre- 

ceding ones,  commencing  with  1,  in  regard  to  addition, 
multiplication,  subtraction  and  division,  each  number 
being  compared  by  all  these  processes  before  the  next 
number  is  taken  up  for  comparison. 

b.  Practice  in  solving  the  foregoing  examples  rapidly. 

c.  Finding  and  solving  combinations  of  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples. 

II.  Exercises  on  examples  with  applied  numbers. 

'  In  the  following  Mr.  Grube  gives  but  the  outline,  the  skele- 
ton as  it  were  of  his  method,  trusting  that  the  teacher  will 
supply  the  rest. 

FIRST    STAGE. 

Treatment  of  the  number  One. 

"As  arithmetic  consists  in  reciprocal  'measuring'  (com- 
paring), it  cannot  commence  with  the  number  1,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  measure  it  with,  except  itself  as  the  absolute 
measure." 

I.     The  abstract  (pure)  number. 

One  finger,  one  line;  one  is  once  one. 
The  scholars  learn  to  write : 

I  1 

I  1X1=1 
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II.     The  applied  number. 

What  is  to  be  found  once  in   the  room,  at  home,  on  the  hu- 
man body. 

SECOND    STAGE. 

Treatment  of  the  number  Two. 
I.     The  pure  number, 
a.  Measuring  (comparing). 


2  is  one  more  than  1. 

1  is  1  less  than  2. 

2  is  the  double  of  1,  or  twice  1. 
1  is  one-half  of  2. 

b.  Practice  in  solving  examples  rapidly. 

c.  Combinations. 

What  number  is  contained  twice  in  2? 

2  is  the  double  of  what  number? 

Of  what  number  is  1  one-half? 

Which  number  must  I  double  to  get  'It 

1  know  a  number  that  has  one  more  than  one.     Which  is  it? 

What  number  have  I  to  add  to  1  in  order  to  get  2? 

II.     Applied  numbers. 

Fred  had  two  dimes,  and  bought  cherries  for  one  dime.    How 
many  dimes  had  he  left? 

A  slate  pencil  costs  1  cent.     How  much  will   2  slate-pencila 
cost? 

Charles  had  a  marble,  and   his   sister   hail   twice   as   many. 
How  many  did  she  have? 

How  many  one-cent  stamps  can  you  buy  for  2  cents? 
6a 
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THIRD    STAGE. 

Treatment  of  the  number  Three. 

I.     The  pure  number, 
a.  Measuring. 
(1)  By  1. 

Ill  3. 

I     i       r  1+1+1=3. 

I  3X1=3 
|      l         ^  3—1—1=1. 

for,  3—1=2,  2—1=1. 
|      l  [3-s-l=3. 

This  ought  to  be  read:  I  can  take  away  one  from  3,  3  times. 
or  1  is  contained  in  3  three  times.  The  idea  of  "  to  be  con- 
tained" must  always  precede  the  higher  and  more  difficult 
conception  of  dividing. 


f 


(2)     Measuring  by  2. 

2+1=3,  1  +  2=3. 
1X2+1=3- 
3—2=1,  3—1=2. 
3^-2=1  (1  remainder.) 

(I  can  take  away  2  from  3  once  and  1  will  remain;  or,  2  is 
contained  in  3  once  and  one  over.) 

3  is  1  more  than  2,  3  is  2  more  than  1. 

2  is  1  less  than  3,  2  is  1  more  than  1. 
1  is  2  less  than  3,  1  is  1  less  than  2. 

3  is  three  times  1. 

1  is  the  third  part  3. 

1  and  1  are  equal  numbers,  1  and  2,  as  well  as  2  and  3  are 
unequal. 

Of  what  equal  or  what  unequal  numbers    does   3    consist. 
therefore? 

b.  Practice  in  solving  examples  rapidly. 
How  much  are  3 — 1 — 1+2  divided  by  1? 
1+1+1—2+1+1—2+1+1  ? 
The  answers  must  be  given  immediately. 
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c.  Combinations. 

From  what  number  can  you  take  twice  1  and  still  keep  1  ? 
What  number  is  three  times  1  ? 

I  put  down  a  number  once,  and  again,  and  again   once,   and 
get  3;  what  number  did  I  put  down  3  times  ? 

II      Applied  numbers. 

How  many  cents  must  you  have  to  buy  a  three-cent  stamp  ? 

Annie  had  to  get  a  pound  of  tea  for  2  dollars.  Her  mother 
gave  her  3  dollars.     How  much  money  must  Annie  bring  back? 

Charles  learned  one  line  in  his  primer;  his  sister  learned  2 
lines  more  than  he  did.     How  many  lines  did  she  learn  ? 

If  one  slate-pencil  cost  one  cent,  how  much  will  3  slate- 
pencils  cost  ? 

Bertha  found  in  her  garden  3  violets,  and  took  them  to  her 
parents.     How  can  she  divide  them  between  father  and  mother? 

FOURTH     STAGE. 

Treatment  of  the  number  Four. 
I.     The  pure  number, 
a.  Measuring. 
(1)  By  1. 

I    I    I    I  4. 

|     1  f  1+1+1  +  1=4  (1  +  1=2,  2+1=3). 


|     1  j  4X1=4. 

|     1  1  4—1—1—1=1. 

|     1  (4-f- 1=4. 

(2).  Measuring  by  2. 

I      |       2  f  2+2=4. 

I  2X2=4. 
4—2=2. 
4-=-  2=2. 

(3).  Measuring  by  3. 

Ill        a      f  3+1=4,  1+3=4. 
'•I        S     J  1X3+1=4. 
.  x     1  4-3=1,  4-1=3. 

1  1^4-^-3=1  (1  remainder). 

(3  in  4  is  contained  once  and  1  over). 
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Name  animals  with  4  legs  and  with  2  legs. 
Wagons  and  vehicles  with  1  wheel,  2,  and  4  wheels.    Com- 
pare them. 
4  is  1  more  than  3,  2  more  than  2,  3  more  than  1. 

3  is  1  less  than  4,  1  more  than  2,  2  more  than  one. 
2  is  2  less  than  4,  1  less  than  3,  1  more  than  1. 

1  is  3  less  than  4,  2  less  than  3,  1  less  than  2. 

4  is  4  times  1,  twice  2. 

1  is  the  fourth  part  of  4,  2  one  half  of  4. 
Of  what  equal  and  unequal  numbers  can  we  form  the 
number  four  ? 

b.  Problems  for  rapid  solution. 
2x2—3+2x1  +  1—2X2  ? 
4 — 1 — 1+1+1--3,  how  many  less  than  four  ? 

C.  Combinations. 

What  number  must  I  double  to  get  4  ? 

Of  what  number  is  4  the  double? 

Of  what  number  is  2  one  half  ? 

Of  what  number  is  1  the  fourth  part? 

What  number  can  be  taken  twice  from  4? 

What  number  is  3  more  than  1? 

How  much  have  I  to  add  to  the  half  of  4  to  get  4? 

How  many  times  one  is  the  half  of  4  less  than  3? 

II.     Applied  numbers. 

Caroline  had  4  pinks  in  her  flower-pot,  which  she  neglected 
very  much.  For  this  reason,  one  day  one  of  the  flowers  had 
withered,  the  second  day  another,  and  the  following  day  one 
more.     How  many  flowers  did  Caroline  keep. 

How  many  dollars  are  2+2  dollars? 

Three  apples  and  one  apple? 

4  quarts=l  gallon. 

Annie  bought  a  gallon  of  strawberries,  how  many  quarts  did 
she  have? 

She  paid  1  dime  for  the  quart  how  many  dimes  did  she  pay 
for  the  gallon? 
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r .  quart, 
'  .  quart, 


f! 


dime, 
dime. 
^    I  .  quart,  1         dime. 

(, .  quart,  t  |     dime. 

What  part  of  1  gallon  is  1  quart? 

If  1  quart  cost  2  dimes,  can  you  then  get  a  gallon  for  4  dimes? 
A  poor  woman  used  a  gallon  of  milk  in  four  days.     How 
much  did  she  use  each  day  ? 


FIFTH    STAGE. 


I.     The  pure  number 
a.  Measuring. 
(1.)  By  1. 


l-4-l-f-l-4-l-[-l=5. 

5X1=5. 
5—1—1—1—1=1. 

5-j-l=5. 

(2.)  with  2. 

|  |  2  f  2+2+1=5. 
I  I  2  J  2X2+1=5. 
I    •  1  5—2—2=1. 

|        1      [  5--2=2  (1  remainder.) 
(3.)  with  3. 

3+2=5,  2+3=5. 

1X3+2=5. 

5— 3=,2  5—2=3. 

=1  (2  remainder.) 


5-5-3= 


(4.)  with  4. 


I    ,    ,    I    4      f4+l=5,l+4=5. 
MM4      I  1x4+1=5. 

i  5-4=1,  5-1=4. 
1  ^  5 -=-4=1  (1  remainder.) 

5  is  1  more  than  4,  5  is  2  more  than  3,  5  is  3  more  than  2, 

5  is  4  more  than  1. 
4  is  1  less  than  5,  4  is  1  more  than  3,  etc. 
3  is  2  less  than  5,  etc. 

5=5X1- 
6 
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1=IX§  (1  is  the  fifth  part  of  5.) 

5  consists  of  two   unequal   numbers,   3-}-2.     5  consists  of 
two  equal  numbers  and  one  unequal  number,  2— {— 2— |—  1. 

b.  Practice  of  rapid  solution  of  examples. 

5 — 2 — 3-J-2X2,  one  half  of  it  less  1,  taken  5  times? 
2X2+1  —3x1X1—2—3+4?  etc. 

c.  Combinations. 

What  number  is  one  fifth  of  5?  How  many  must  I  add 
to  3  to  get  5?  How  many  must  be  taken  away  from5  to  get  3? 
How  many  times  2  have  I  added  to  1  in  order  to  get  5?  I 
have  taken  away  twice  2  from  a  certain  number,  and  1  re- 
mained.    What  number  was  it?  etc. 

II.     Applied  numbers. 

How  many  gallons  are  5  quarts?  Charles  had  5  dimes;  he 
bought  2  copy-books,  each  of  which  cost  2  dimes.  What  money 
did  he  keep?  (This  the  teacher  must  make  plain  by  means  of 
lines  or  dots.)  Henry  read  a  lesson  three  times,  Emma  read  it 
as  many  times  as  he  did,  and  two  times  more.  How  often  did 
she  read  it?  Father  had  5  peaches,  and  gave  them  to  his  3 
children.  The  youngest  one  received  one  peach;  how  many 
did  each  of  the  other  children  receive?  etc." 


"  Grube  thinks  that  one  year  ought  to  be  spent  in  this  way 
on  the  numbers  from  1  to  10.  He  says:  '  In  the  way  in  which 
I  want  it  treated,  one  year  is  not  too  long.  In  regard  to  ex- 
tent the  scholar  has  not,  apparently,  gained  very  much — he 
knows  only  the  numbers  from  1  to  10.  But  he  does  know 
them,  and  does  know  how  to  use  them.'  In  reference  to  the 
main  principles  to  be  observed,  he  demands,  first,  'that  no  new 
number  shall  be  commenced  before  the  previous  one  is  per- 
fectly mastered;'  secondly,  'that  reviews  must  frequently  and 
regularly  take  place;'  and  lastly,  'that  the  propositions  written 
down  in  numbers  must  be  thoroughly  committed  to  memory." 
'  In  the  process  of  measuring,  pupils  must  acquire  the  utmost 
mechanical  skill.'  It  is  essential  to  this  method  that  in  the 
measuring  which  forms  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  operations, 
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the  pupils  have  a  picture  illustrating  the  process  before  their 
eyes.  It  matters  not  with  what  objects  the  pupils  see  the 
operation,  whether  fingers,  lines  or  dots,  but  they  certainly 
must  see  it.  It  is  a  feature  of  this  method,  that  it  teaches  by 
the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  ear,  while  in  most  other  methods  arith- 
metic is  taught  by  the  ear  alone.  If,  for  instance,  the  child  is 
to  measure  7  by  the  number  3,  the  illustration  to  be  used  is: 


"  If  lines  or  dots  are  arranged  in  this  way,  and  impressed  upon 
the  child's  memory  as  depicting  the  relation  between  the  num- 
ber 3  and  7,  it  is,  in  fact,  all  there  is  to  know  about  it.  Instead 
of  teaching  all  the  variety  of  possible  combinations  between  3 
and  7,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  child  keep  in  mind  the  above 
picture.  The  first  four  rules,  as  far  as  3  and  7  are  concerned, 
are  contained  in  it,  and  will  result  from  expressing  the  same 
thing  in  different  words,  or  describing  the  picture  in  different 
ways.     Looking  at  the  picture,  the  child  can  describe  it  as: 

3+3+1=,  or  2x3+1=7,  or  7—3—3=1,  7  -3=2  (1).  The 
latter  process  to  be  read:  I  can  take  away  3  from  7  twice,  and 
1  remains. 

Let  the  number  to  be  measured  be  10,  and  the  number  by 
which  it  is  to  be  measured  be  4;  then  the  way  to  arrange  the 
lines  or  dots  used  for  illustration  is: 


"  The  child  will  be  able  to  see  at  once,  by  reading  as  it  were, 
that  4+4+2=10,  2x4+2=10, 10  1  1=2, 10  h-  4=2  (2),  and 
to  perceive  at  a  glance  a  variety  of  other  combinations.  The 
children  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  learn  how  to  draw  these 
pictures  on  their  slates  in  the  proper  way.  Nor  will  it  take 
long  to  make  them  understand  that  every  picture  of  this  kind 
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is  to  be  '  read  '  in  four  ways,  first  using  the  word  and,  then 
times,  then  less,  then  can  be  taken  away — times.  As  soon  as  the 
pupils  can  do  this,  they  have  mastered  the  method  and  can 
work  independently  all  the  problems,  within  the  given  number, 
which  are  required  in  measuring.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
supj)ose  that,  in  teaching  according  to  this  method,  memory 
is  not  required  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Memory  is  as  impor- 
tant a  factor  her,  as  it  is  in  all  instruction.  I  say  this  boldly, 
though  I  know  with  some  teachers  it  has  become  almost  a  crime 
to  say  that  memory  holds  its  place  in  education.  To  have  a 
good  memory  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  sign  of  stupidity.  Grube  was 
too  experienced  a  teacher  to  fall  into  this  error.  While  by  his 
method  the  results  are  gained  in  an  easier  and  more  natural 
way,  whatever  result  is  arrived  at  must  be  firmly  retained  by 
dint  of  memory  assisted  by  frequent  reviews." 


STATE  UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  repeal  of  the  law  compelling  cities  to  adopt  the  State 
Series  of  Text-Books  has  called  forth  some  discussion,  pro  and 
con,  and  as  I  favored  the  repeal,  I  feel  called  upon  to  present 
reasons  for  the  opinion.  Waiving  my  own  arguments  in  the 
case,  I  quote  the  highest  educational  authority  that  I  know  of 
in  the  United  States,  the  report  of  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman, 
Sui3erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
In  his  report  for  1870,  he  fully  exhausts  the  subject,  and  I 
quote  as  much  of  it  as  space  will  allow  : 

"  In  the  school  law,  passed  February  15,  1855,  there  was  a 
provision  looking  to  uniformity  of  text-books,  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  It  was  therein  made  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to'recom 
mend  the  most  approved  text-books,  maps,  charts,  and  ap- 
paratus, and  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  same,'  and  subsequent- 
ly, the  question  came  before  the  General  Assembly,  whether 
there  should  be  such  legislation  as    would  make  it  obligatory 
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upon  all  boards  of  directors  to  adopt  and  use  the  books  and 
articles  so  recommended,  and  no  others,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving the  public  funds. 

"  I,  at  that  time,  earnestly  dissented  from  that  provision  of 
the  law,  for  the  following  reasons,  among  others  : 

NOT    PRACTICABLE. 

"  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  carry 
out  and  enforce  such  a  requirement.  Innumerable  cases  would 
occur  where  parties  could  not  or  would  not  recognize  and  con- 
form to  the  prescribed  list,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  ignore  such  evasions  of  the  law,  or  to  withhold  the 
public  funds  from  districts  and  teachers,  upon  grounds  which 
could  not  be  sustained  either  in  sound  argument  or  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion.  Hence,  would  arise  vexatious  controversies, 
and  the  temper  of  the  people  would  be  soured  towards  the 
school  system;  for  it  would  be  vain  to  try  to  convince  men  that 
it  is  right  to  cut  off  an  otherwise  legal,  prosperous  and  efficient 
school  from  its  share  of  the  public  fund,  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  text-books  used  were  chosen  by  the  local  boards 
of  directors,  or  by  their  teachers,  instead  of  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, or  other  State  authority. 

NOT  DESIRABLE. 

"  Compulsory  uniformity  throughout  the  State  did  not  seem 
desirable,  even  if  practicable.  In  the  first  place,  the  tendency 
to  routine,  to  unbroken  sameness,  is  already  very  great  in  our 
public*  schools.  This  is,  in  fact,  though  to  a  great  degree  inevi- 
table, one  of  the  greatest  evils  incident  to  any  general  system 
of  public  education.  We  are  obliged  to  deal  with  pupils  in 
masses ;  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations,  courses  of  study,  text- 
books, discipline,  checks  and  spurs,  restraints,  incentives,  etc., 
for  groups,  classes,  averages,  aggregates  of  scholars,  rather 
than  for  individuals.  We  cannot  consult  or  regard  the  special 
aptitudes,  idiosyncrasies,  needs,  talents,  tastes  or  temperaments 
of  particular  pupils,  to  any  very  great  extent,  in  the  instruction 
and  management  of  common  schools.  In  these  respects  all  State 
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systems  of  free  schools  are  necessarily  more  or  less  rigid,  inflex- 
ible, stereotyped;  they  do  not  admit  of  that  facile  adaptation 
of  particular  means  to  particular  ends;  of  that  special  applica- 
tion of  forces,  restrictive,  incentive,  or  admonitory,  according 
as  the  mental,  moral,  spiritual  or  physical  wants  or  biases  of 
each  separate  pupil  may  require,  which  is  always  desirable,  but 
which  is  fully  practicable  only  in  private  instruction,  or  in  very 
small  schools.  The  governing  unit  in  public  education,  as  has 
been  said,  is  the  mass,  the  aggregate,  the  school;  it  cannot  be 
the  individual,  to  but  a  limited  extent.  Hence,  as  already 
remarked,  the  tendency  is  to  a  sameness  of  development,  that  is 
not  so  favorable  to  the  evolution  of  the  most  and  the  best  of 
which  each  individual  pupil  is  capable.  And  this,  as  has  also 
been  remarked,  is  to  some  extent  inevitable  in  any  general  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  or  even  in  any  school. 

"  Now,  the  effect  of  a  compulsory  uniformity  of  text-books 
throughout  the  State  would  be  to  enhance  this  evil,  whereas  it 
is  desirable  to  lessen  it  as  much  as  possible.  Under  the  present 
independence  of  the  local  districts  in  respect  to  a  choice  of  books, 
while  there  is,  or  should  be,  strict  uniformity  in  the  schools  of 
each  separate  district,  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  differ- 
ent districts,  towns  and  counties;  so  that  pupils  passing  from 
one  district,  town  or  county,  to  another,  may  escape  from  the 
ruts  of  routine  in  books  and  methods,  of  which  they  had  become 
weary,  to  fresh  books  and  methods,  which,  even  though  intrin- 
sically no  better,  serve  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  fresh  life  and 
spirit.  Under  the  plan  of  State  uniformity,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  would  be  no  escape  from  the  routine  and  stagnation,  of  old 
books  and  book-methods,  without  leaving  the  public  schools 
altogether;  the  same  unvarying  monotony  would  be  found,  in 
this  respect,  in  every  school  of  the  State,  till  it  should  please 
the  State  authorities  to  make  a  change. 

"An  occasional  and  judicious  change  of  text-books  in  a  pub- 
lic school  is  not,  in  itself,  to  be  deprecated.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  often  beneficial,  not  only  when  the  change  is  from  poor 
books  to  good  ones,  or  from  good  ones  to  better  ones,  but  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  change  itself.  There  often  comes  a  time  in  the 
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history  of  a  school  when  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  fresh  new  book,  for  a  long-used  old  one,  would  greatly 
promote  the  interest  of  the  scholars  and  the  good  of  the  school. 
In  such  cases,  no  higher  power  should  stand  in  the  way;  the 
directors  should  be  free  to  do  what  the  welfare  of  their  own 
particular  school  requires.  The  only  important  question  to 
be  considered  in  such  instances  is  that  of  expense.  If  the 
parents  are  generally  able  and  willing  to  procure  the  new 
book,  there  should  be  no  offical  obstacle  to  their  doing  do. 

"But  the  point  is,  that  when  the  time  does  arrive  when  it  is 
manifest  to  those  qualified  to  judge,  that  a  particular  book 
should  be  displaced  by  another,  the  power  to  make  the  substi- 
tution should  not  be  contingent  upon  the  will  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  or  of  any  other  officer  or  person,  or  of  any 
board,  outside  of  the  community  or  school  whose  interests  are 
immediately  concerned.  And  in  like  manner,  it  should  not  be 
within  the  power  of  any  outside  official  or  board  to  require  a 
book  to  be  changed,  which  those  most  interested  and  best  qual- 
ified to  judge  desire  still  to  retain.  The  welfare  of  the  individual 
schools,  as  estimated  by  their  appointed  guardians,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  best  judgment  aided  by  the  wisest  available  coun- 
sels— this,  and  this  only,  should  be  permitted  to  govern  the 
question  of  changing  or  retaining  a  particular  text-book. 
The  action  of  the  local  school  boards  in  the  matter  should  be 
free  alike  from  the  interference  of  State  functionaries,  from  the 
clashing  interests  of  publishers,  and  from  the  importunities  of 
their  agents. 

"  New  text-books,  when  changes  are  found  to  be  desirable, 
should  be  introduced  gradually;  not  a  simultaneous  change  of 
the  whole  list,  but  one  at  a  time — now  of  an  arithmetic,  then 
of  a  grammar,  and  the  next  year  of  a  geography,  and  so  on, 
as  new  classes  are  formed,  so  that  the  expense  may  fall  as 
lightly  and  as  evenly  as  possible  upon  the  parents,  and  the 
general  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  may  not  be  sud- 
denly changed.  If  these  rules  are  observed,  every  school  will 
be  kept  substantially  abreast  of  all  real  improvements  in  text- 
books, while  the  great  evil  of  frequent  and  violent  changes,  and 
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consequent  irritation  and  burdensome  expense  to  the  people, 
will  be  avoided.  It  is  only  when  unnecessaiy  and  arbitrary 
changes  are  made — changes  not  required  for  the  welfare  and 
efficiency  of  the  school,  but  made  under  the  pressure  of  outside 
and  it  may  be  mercenary  influences,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  people  are  dissatisfied,  and  complain  of  the  expense  to  which 
they  are  needlessly  subjected.  Against  all  such  changes  of 
text-books  it  is  impossible  to  remonstrate  too  vehemently. 

INJURIOUS  IN  ITS  GENERAL  EFFECT. 

"  In  all  kinds  of  labor,  the  ways  and  means,  the  instrumen- 
talities and  methods  employed  are  manifold  and  various,  almost 
as  much  so  as  the  characteristics  of  the  laborers  themselves. 
Hardly  any  two  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, artists,  or  workers  in  any  other  pursuit,  do  the  same 
thing  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Numberless  familiar  illus- 
trations of  this  will  readily  occur  to  every  one;  I  need  not 
give  them.  Each  may  do  the  thing  quite  as  rapidly  and  as 
well  as  the  other,  though  each  does  it  after  his  own  manner; 
and  to  require  either  to  adopt  the  method  of  the  other,  would 
be  absurd  in  itself,  and  insure  loss  both  in  the  quality  of  work 
done,  and  in  the  time  required  for  its  performance.  As  well 
oblige  every  lady  to  use  the  same  kind  of  a  sewing  machine, 
or  every  farmer  the  same  kind  of  a  plow  or  reaper.  The  end 
being  the  same,  let  each  attain  it  in  the  way  that  is  best  for 
himself — this  is  the  common  sense  of  it,  and  the  practice  which 
obtains  in  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life. 

"  The  same  principles  apply  in  the  use  of  text-books,  and  in 
the  means  and  methods  of  teaching,  explaining  and  illustrating 
different  sciences  and  branches  of  study  in  common  schools. 
Eeading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  penmanship, 
grammar,  algebra,  the  classics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  what- 
ever else  is  taught  in  the  public  schools — how  differently  are 
they  presented,  taught,  and  illustrated  by  different  teachers. 
What  diversity  in  the  chosen  sequence  of  subjects,  and  topics, 
and  rules ;  in  the  order  and  methods  of  development ;  in  the 
aids  and  instrumentalities  employed;   in  the  relative  promi- 
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nence  of  this  or  that  principle;  in  the  manner  of  study,  investi- 
gation, instruction  and  recitation.  As  teachers,  are  generally- 
consulted,  and  should  always  be,  in  selecting  text-books  for 
the  schools  of  which  they  are  to  have  the  charge,  when  such 
selections  have  not  already  been  made,  they  can  suggest 
authors  whose  methods  are  most  in  harmony  with  their  own 
habits  of  thinking  and  teaching,  and  which  they  can  use  most 
effectively.  And,  when  changes  are  made,  the  same  end  can 
be  kept  in  view.  In  this  way,  by  a  rational  eclecticism,  by 
allowing  teachers  to  use,  so  far  as  practicable,  those  books 
which  they  know  by  experience  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  their 
own  methods  of  investigation  and  instruction,  and  with  which 
they  can  do  the  best  work,  it  comes  to  pass  that  as  a  general 
rule,  each  teacher  is  in  a  condition  to  achieve  the  utmost  of 
which  he  is  capable — he  is  equipped  with  implements  which  he 
knows  best  how  to  use. 

"  Under  a  system  of  compulsory  State  uniformity,  (such  uniformity 
could  not  be,  unless  compulsory,)  these  advantages  would  be  sacrificed. 
Instead  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  gathered  excellencies  of  all 
the  best  school-books  of  the  country,  reinforced  by  the  power  derived 
from  allowing  each  teacher  to  use  those  best  adapted  to  his  own 
methods,  there  would  be  one  stereotyped  series  in  all  the  schools  of 
like  grade  in  the  State,  with  no  election  of  authors  and  methods  to 
suit  the  varying  powers,  preferences  and  modes  of  instruction  among 
teachers.  Even  though  the  prescribed  list  were,  upon  the  whole,  the 
best  that  could  be  selected,  it  would  not  and  could  not  be  the  best  for 
all  teachers,  and  the  aggregate  teaching  power  in  the  school-rooms  of 
the  State  would  be  inevitably  diminished. 

TOO  GREAT  A  RESPONSIBILITY. 

"  The  law  of  1855  in  relation  to  text-books  seemed  objectionable, 
also,  for  the  reason  that  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  of  a 
single  board,  the  enormous  responsibility  of  deciding  what  school- 
hooks  should  be  used  in  all  the  public  schools  of  a  great  State.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  responsibility  which  could  not  safely  be  devolved  upon 
any  one  man,  however  honest,  intelligent  and  capable,  while  the  con- 
sequences of  entrusting  it  to  an  unintelligent  or  untrustworthy  person 
Would  be  deplorable,  indeed. 
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"  In  the  case  of  an  incompetent  or  dishonest  superintendent,  or 
board,  the  list,  if  made  up  by  such  officer  or  board,  would  be  little  bet- 
ter than  guesswork,  and  might  be  even  worse  than  that,  and  if  com- 
mitted to  othei's,  a  door  would  be  open  for  the  most  dangerous  influ- 
ences. The  fact  is,  experienced  professional  teachers,  and  intelligent 
boards  of  education,  are  quite  equal  to  the  duty  of  selecting  text- 
books for  their  own  schools,  without  even  the  advice  of  anyState 
authorities ;  and  as  to  dictation  from  such  a  quarter,  they  would  be 
likely  to  regard  it  as  an  indignity. 

"  Not  that  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  is  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
school  system  of  a  State  are  without  value  on  the  subject  of  text-books. 
Ability  to  estimate  the  worth  of  a  book,  both  as  a  book,  and  as  a  school 
book,  and  to  form  and  express  a  judgment  thereon  which  teachers 
and  scholars  will  respect  and  value,  is  implied  in  fitness  for  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  And  it  is  eminently  proper 
and  becoming  for  that  officer  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  merits  and 
deservings  of  text-books,  upon  all  suitable  occasions,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  State.  But  the  real  value 
of  the  opinion  is  grounded  not  upon  his  official  position,  but  upon  the 
knowledge,  culture  and  experience  as  an  educator,  which  make  him 
fit  for  the  official  position,  if  indeed  he  is  fit.  And  further,  a  judg- 
ment of  a  book  given  by  that  officer  thus  voluntarily,  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  valued  than  if  rendered  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  statute.     It  is  only  the  power  to  dictate  that  is  objected  to. 

TOO  EXPENSIVE. 

"  It  also  seemed  evident  that  the  proposed  law  requiring  uniformity 
of  books  throughout  the  State,  would  fail  to  accomplish  one  of  the 
main  objects  professedly  in  view,  a  diminution  of  expense.  On  the 
contrary,  I  thought  it  was  apparently  demonstrable  that  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  weighty  objections,  it  would,  in  the  long  run,  inevitably 
increase,  not  lessen,  the  aggregate  cost  of  school-books  to  the  people 
of  the  State. 

"  If  it  be  said  that  the  law  itself  might  provide  that  the  prescribed 
list  of  books  should  not  be  changed  for  a  definite  term  of  years,  the 
answer  is,  that  while  this  would  only  partially  avert  the  evil  in  ques- 
tion, since  it  would  leave  the  monopoly  untouched  and  even  strength- 
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ened  and  established,  a  still  greater  evil  might  thereby  be  entailed 
upon  the  school  system.  It  would  perpetuate  the  mischief  of  any  poor 
or  bad  books  in  the  State  list,  by  depriving  even  the  State  authorities 
of  the  power  to  remove  them.  And  it  would  increase  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  whole  scheme  upon  authors,  since  it  would  peremp- 
torily adjourn,  for  the  prescribed  term  of  years,  their  chance  of  ob- 
taining; recognition  of  their  labors.  The  inevitable  diminution  of 
effort,  lessening  of  incentive,  and  palsying  of  enterprise  and  inspira- 
tion among  school-book  authors  and  compilers,  are  not  among  the 
least  of  the  evils  incident  to  gigantic  text-book  monopolies,  intrenched 
in  State  law,  and  clinched  and  perpetuated  by  statutory  provisions 
against  revision  or  change  for  a  term  of  years.  If  we  have,  as  1  think 
is  the  fact,  the  best  school-books  in  the  world,  the  result  has  been  se- 
cured, in  large  degree,  by  our  general  exemption  from  such  monop- 
olies, and  the  consequent  freedom  of  competition  among  publishers,  and 
the  powerful  incentives  to  strive  for  the  greatest  possible  excellence* 
which  are  thus  brought  to  bear  and  left  free  to  operate  upon  all  those 
engaged  in  the  writing  and  preparing  of  books  for  public  schools. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  present  plan,  whereby  boards  of 
education  and  of  school  directors  are  left  free  to  determine,  each  for 
itself,  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in  the  respective  schools  under 
their  charge,  will  not  be  disturbed.  True,  there  are  many  evils  and 
disadvantages  connected  with  it,  but  none  so  great  as  those  that  would 
grow  out  of  the  creation  of  gigantic  school-book  monopolies,  based 
upon  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  almost  irresponsible  official  pre- 
rogatives aud  powers.  It  is  best  and  safest  to  leave  such  matters  as 
close  to  the  people  as  possible.  A  wholesome  sense  of  responsibility 
is  thus  kept  alive — errors  and  abuses  are  more  quickly  and  surely 
detected  and  corrected. 

MUST  BE  LOCAL  UNIFOKMITY. 

"There  must,  of  course,  be  uniformity  in  the  schools  of  particular 
districts,  towns  and  cities.  This  is  indispensably  essential.  Boards 
of  education  in  cities  and  towns,  and  of  directors  in  common  school 
districts  under  the  general  law,  have  full  power,  and  it  is  their  impera- 
tive duty,  to  prescribe  and  enforce  systematic  and  uniform  courses  of 
study,  and  the  uniform  use  of  such  text-books  as  they  may  select  and 
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designate.  This  is  done  in  all  the  cities,  and  specially  incorporated 
school  districts  of  the  State,  and  to  a  great  extent,  also,  in  the  common 
school  districts  established  under  the  provisions  of  th<*  general  law.'' 


NORMAL  CLASS  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  the  new  course  of  study,  provision  was  made  for  a  Fourth 
Years'  Course  for  graduates  of  the  High  School  that  wished  to 
fit  themselves  to  become  teachers. 

Ten  young  ladies  availed  themselves  of  this  course,  and  were 
graduated  with  honor  on  the  18th  of  July,  1872.  Two  of  these 
graduates  received  City  Educational  Diplomas  on  an  average 
of  95  per  cent,  on  the  State  Series  of  Examination  Questions. 
The  others  received  First  Grade  City  Certificates.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  each  succeeding  year  this  class  may  become  larger. 
Though  it  is  the  popular  idea  that  any  unskilled  and  untrained 
girl  may  do  to  "  keep  school"  provided  she  can  get  a  certifi- 
cate, those  directly  interested  in  the  control  of  educational 
matters  know  it  is  this  notion  that  lowers  the  usefulness  of  our 
schools. 

Unskilled  labor  may  keep  school,  but  only  trained  teachers 
can  develope  mind  and  teach  our  children.  If  something  is 
not  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teaching, 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  future  of  our  schools. 


CITY     TRAINING     SCHOOL. 

This  school,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Dubois,  has 
turned  out  well  trained  scholars,  and  has  been  exceedingly 
useful  in  affording  young  teachers  actual  practice  in  school 
work.     A  suitable  building  ought  to  be  erected  without  delay. 
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TEACHERS'     CERTIFICATES. 

By  Act  of  the  last  Legislature  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Auditor  were  each  made  liable  to  a  penalty  for  auditing  the 
salaries  of  teachers  not  holding  "  legal  certificates." 

The  State  Law  of  1866  prohibited  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  persons  not  holding  "  legal  certificates,"  but  affixed  no 
penalty.  The  State  Law  of  1866  defined  a  legal  certificate  to 
be  one  that  had  endorsed  on  it  the  record  of  examination. 

A  custom  had  grown  up  in  both  State  and  City  Boards  of 
issuing  high  grade  certificates  on  lower  grade  certificates,  with- 
out actual  examination,  and,  also,  of  issuing,  contrary  to  law, 
certificates  to  High  School  Graduates,  without  examination. 

An  examination  into  the  matter  showed  a  bad  condition  of 
things  generally.  So  loosely  had  examinations  been  conducted 
that  the  State  Board  of  Examination  unanimously  refused  to 
"renew"  any  State  certificates  whatever.  Out  of  the  450  teachers 
in  San  Francisco,  100  were  found  to  be  without  "legal  certif- 
icates." An  examination  was  ordered.  Some  passed  well,  and 
others  the  reverse;  but  the  examination  was  so  easy  and  the 
standard  so  low,  that  all  except  half  a  dozen  secured  at  least 
third  grade  certificates. 

The  standard  for  third  grade  certificates  for  several  years 
past,  has  been  considerably  lower  than  that  for  admission  into 
the  High  Schools. 

EVENING     SCHOOLS. 

Most  of  the  classes  in  these  schools  were  continued  ten 
months  in  the  year. 

The  classes  in  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Lincoln  Building,  have  afforded  many  young 
mechanics  an  opportunity  of  becoming  skillful  draughtsmen. 

Technical  education  ought  to  be  extended  by  opening  a  class 
for  instruction  in  Natural  Science.  We  have  abundant  appa- 
ratus in  the  High  School,  and  a  class  ought  to  be  opened  with- 
out delay.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  very  far  behind  the  old 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  following  programme  will  show  what  one  city  has  done 
in  the  department  of  Drawing  in  Evening  Schools: 
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DEPARTMENT     OF     DRAWING. 


Free  Evening  Classes  for  the  study  of  Industrial  Drawing, 
held  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  Appleton  street,  and  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Boylston  street. 


DAYS  AND  HOURS  OF  STUDY. 


Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  7  p.  M.  to  9  p.  M. 
Students  allowed  to  attend  either  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
or  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  but  not  oftener. 


STAGES  AND  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 


Elementary 
Course. 
From  Copies. 


Advanced 
Course. 
From  the  real  Ob- 
ject or  Design. 


Elementary 
Course. 


f  Stage  I.     Instrumental  Drawing. 

Sections;  a,  Linear  Geometry  ;  b,  Mechan- 
ical and  Machine  Drawing ;  c,  Linear  Per- 
spective ;  d,    Details  of  Architectral  Drawing 

j  and  Building  Construction  ;    e,  Ship-Drafting. 

[Stage  I,  consisting  of  Instrumental  Draw- 
ing, is  at  present  carried  on  at  the  Insti- 
l  tute  of  Technology.] 

Stage  II.  Free-Hand  Outline  Drawing  of 
Rigid  Forms,  from  Flat  Examples,  or 
Copies. 

Sections  :     a,   Objects ;     b,    Ornament ;    c, 
Flowers,  Foliage,  and  Objects  of  Natural  His- 
tory; d,  the  Human  and  Animal  Figure. 
Mediums  used :  1,  pencil;    2,  chalk;   4,  ink. 

Stage  III.  Free-Hand  Outline  Drawing, 
from  the  "Round"  or  Solid  Forms. 

Sections  :  a,  Geometric  Solids,  Vases,  etc.; 

b,  Ornament  from  the  cast :    c,  Flowers  and 

Foliage  from  Nature  ;  d.  Details  of  the  Human 

Figure,  and  Animal  Forms  from  the  cast. 

Mediums  used:  1,  pencil;  2,  chalk;  4,  ink 

or  sepia. 
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Advanced 
Course. 


Elementary 
Course. 


Advanced 
Course. 


Stage  IV.     Shading,  from  Flat   Examples, 
or  Copies. 

Sections  :  a,  Models  and  Objects ;  b,  Orna- 
ment ;  c,  Flowers  and  Foliage ;  d,  Details  of 
Human  and  Animal  Figures;  e,  Landscape 
Details. 

Mediums  used  :  1,  pencil ;  2,  chalk ;  3,  char- 
coal ;  4,  ink  or  sepia. 

Stage  V.     Shading,  from   the  ''  Round  "   or 
Solid  Forms. 

Sections  :  a,  Geometrical  Solids  and  Vases ; 
b,  Ornament  from  the  cast ;  c,  Flowers  and 
Foliage  from  Nature ;  d,  Details  of  Human 
and  Animal  Figures  from  the  cast. 

Mediums  used  :  1,  pencil ;  2,  chalk ;  3,  char- 
coal ;  4,  ink  or  sepia. 

Stage  VI.     Original  Design. 

Sections  :  a,  Elementary  Design  of  Geo- 
metric Forms  to  fill  given  spaces ;  b,  Ornamen- 
tal Arrangements  of  Natural  Forms,  conven- 
tionalized in  one  color  or  monochrome,  to 
cover  given  spaces;  c,  Ditto  in  color,  harmo- 
nized ;  d,  Applied  Design  for  Surface  Decora- 
tions ;  e,  Applied  Design  for  the  "Round,' 
in  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  clay. 

Mediums  used:  1,  pencil;  2,  chalk  ;  3,  char- 
coal ;  4,  monochrome  ;  5,  color. 


This  provisional  course  is  arranged,  both  as  to  Stages  and 
Sections,  in  progressive  order.  Students  who  are  not  begin- 
ners should  show  the  teachers  some  work  already  done  by 
them,  that  they  may  be  placed  in  their  right  position  in  the 
course.  Beginners  are  to  commence  at  Stage  II,  and  they  will 
be  promoted  by  the  masters  according  to  progress  made. 

No  drawing  will  be  considered  finished  until  stamped  by  the 
master  of  the  class  in  which  it  is  done;  and  a  new  drawing- 
must  not  be  commenced  until  the  old  one  is  so  stamped.     All 
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finished  drawings  are  to  be  left  in  the  schools,  and  the  Draw- 
ing Committee  reserve  the  right  of  retaining  selected  works; 
others  will  be  returned  to  their  authors  after  each  annual  ex- 
hibition. 

Voluntary  examinations  will  be  head  at  the  end  of  each 
term,  in  April,  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

WM.  T.  BRIGHAM,  Chairman. 
WALTER  SMITH, 

Director  of  the  Classes. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forbear  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  of  all  citizens  interested  in  the  per- 
manent interests  of  our  schools,  to  the  low  rates  of  salaries 
paid  to  Principals  and  to  Vice  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools. 

If  this  matter  lies  outside  of  the  exact  line  of  my  official  Pie- 
port,  it  is  within  my  professional  duty.  The  salaries  of  the 
Grammar  Principals  of  all  the  larger  schools  at  least,  ought  to 
be  raised  to  $2,400  per  year.  San  Fransisco  can  well  afford  to 
pay  her  Principals  what  the  city  of  Boston  pays  to  Vice  Prin- 
cipals, $2,400.  Boston  now  pays  to  the  Principals  of  Grammar 
Schools  $3,200  a  year.  The  pay  of  Vice  Principals  ought  to  be 
raised  to  to  $1,800. 

The  salaries  of  experienced  and  capable  women,  teaching  the 
various  Grammar  Grades,  ought  also  to  be  increased.  Good 
schools  cannot  be  kept  up  without  good  teachers,  and  the  best 
teachers  cannot  be  retained  unless  they  are  paid  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  their  labor. 

JOHN  SWETT, 

Deputy  Sup't  of  Common  Schools. 
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REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  ) 
San  Francisco,  September  1,  1873.  j 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  law,  I  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  financial  and  educational  condition  of  the 
School  Department  for  the  School  and  Fiscal  Tear  ending  June 
30,  1873. 

SUMMAKY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

I.    POPULATION  AND  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Population  of  the  City  (U.  S.  Census,  1870,) 150,005 

Estimated  population,  1873 175,000 

Children  under  15  years  of  age  (school  census  1873). . .  54,469 
Children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  entitled  to 

State  apportionment  of  School  Fund 34,676 

Children  between  6  and  15  years  of  age  (legal  school 

age) 32,387 

Average  number  belonging  to  Public  Schools 19,720 

Number  attending  Private  and  Church  Schools,  as  re- 
ported by  Census  Marshals 5,285 

Whole  number  attending  School 25,948 

Approximate  number  not  attending  any  School 5,000 
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SCHOOLS. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

High 

2 
12 
35 

2 

Grammar 

12 

Primary 

34 

Totals.. 

19 

48 

III.     BUILDINGS. 


BTTILDrSGS. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Owned  by  the  Department 

■46 
51 

46 

Rented  Rooms 

56 

IV.     TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

High 

16 
128 
295 

35 

6 

17 

Grammar 

129 

Primary 

322 

Evening 

26 

Special  Teachers  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Pho- 
nography and  Evening  Normal  School .  . . 

12 

Totals 

480 

506 

V.     CLASSES 

SCHOOLS. 

High 

Grammar  Grades ...    

Primary  Grades 

Totals 


16 
107 
289 


412 
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VI.    PUPILS. 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  ENROLLMENT. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

High  Schools .... 

338 

4,558 
15,306 

365 

4,833 

Primary  Schools 

15,565 

Totals 

20,202 

20,763 

AVERAGE  NUMBER 

BELONGING  TO 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

320 

4,276 
14,060 

350 

4,566 

14,136 

Totals 

18,656 

19,052 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

309 

4,089 

13,190 

339 

4,373 

13,277 

Totals 

17,588 

17,989 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Average  monthly  enrollment . . 
Average  number  belonging .  . . 
Average  attendance 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


1,116 

870 
684 


867 
668 
541 


Vn.    EXPENDITUKES. 


SALARIES,   RENTS,   ETC. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

$415,012  40 

11,498  20 

37,911  21 

203,840  32 

$455,976  27 

14,792  95 

3,929  00 

137,120  12 

Totals 

$668,262  13 

$611,818  34 
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Vni.    RECEIPTS. 


FEOM  WHAT  SOURCE  RECEIVED. 


State  Apportionment. 

City  Taxes 

Other  Sources 


Totals. 


1871-72. 


5  95,245  02 
440,497  76 
125,098  44 


,841  22 


1872-73. 


$  99,202  48 
452,050  63 
130,992  16 


245  27 


IX.    MISCELLANEOUS.    . 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  to — 

High  Schools 96.8 

Grammar  Schools 95 . 8 

Primary  Schools   94 

Annual  cost  per  Pupil,  not  including  Building  Fund  $30  82 

Annual  cost  for  Tuition  exclusively 23  12 

Average  number  of  Pupils  to  a  class  for  the  last  month  of  the  year — 

Grammar  Schools 40 

Primary  Schools 54 

Total  amount  of  City  Taxes , $2,787,235  16 

Amount  of  Current  School  Expenses 607,889  34 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1873. 

SCHOOL  FUND  RECEIPTS. 


From  Taxes 

$452,050  63 

From  Sale  of  Temporary  Revenue  Bonds 

92,813  31 

From  Poll  Taxes ...    . 

37,962  00 

From  State  Apportionment 

From  Sale  of  Old  Material 

99,202  48 
56  85 

160  00 

Total  Receipts 

$682,245  27 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1872 

34,320  23 

Total  Revenue 

$716,565  50 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


FIRST    TTAT/F 
YEAB. 


SECOND  HALF 
TEAB. 


Teachers'  Salaries 

Evening  School  Teachers'  Salaries 

Janitors'  Salaries 

Census  Marshals 

Fuel  and  Lights 

Water 

Repairs  to  School  houses,  Carpenter  work,  etc. 

Furniture 

School  Text  Books 

Stationery,  School  Incidentals  and  Printing. . . 

Rents 

Incidental  Expenses 


School  Fund,  Special. 
Total 


$217,891  36 

3,310  49 

16,195  00 

1,340  60 

3,742  61 

78  00 

25,793  96 

14,363  33 

5,158  28 

8,983  41 

6,917  17 

3,650  00 


$228,696  11 
6,078  31 
9,805  00 


4,414  56 

98  00 

23,625  62 

14,064  39 

3,442  82 

1,014  64 

7,875  78 

2,350  00 


$306,424  11 


$301,465  23 


$446,587  47 
9,388  80 

25,000  00 

1,340  50 

8,157  17 

176  00 

49,419  58 

28,427  72 
8,601  10 
9,998  05 

14,792  95 
6,000  00 


$607,889  34 
3,929  00 


$611,818  34 


Total  Revenue  1872-73 $716,565  50 

Total  Expenditures  School  Fund 607,889  34 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1873 $108,676  16 


SCHOOL  FUND,  SPECIAL,  OR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  FUND. 
Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1872,  (balance  remaining  from  sale  of  Bonds)  $14,416  59 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  painting  Union  Primary  School $  265  00 

For  painting  Denman  Grammar  School 1,335  00 

For  Architect's  services 80  00 

For  grading  Laguna  Honda  School  lot 396  00 

For  purchase  of  frame  building  (now  used  for  Tyler  Street  Cosmo- 
politan School) 1,200  00 

For  part  payment  for  alterations  to  Tyler  Street  School 653  00 

$3,929  00 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1873 $10,487  59 


The  estimated  expenditures  from  the  School  Fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  1872-73,  as  made  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
amounted  to  $623,000.00.  The  disbursements,  therefore,  have 
been  kept  within  the  estimate  by  $15,110.66. 
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Following  is  a  showing  of  the  estimated  and  actual  expendi- 
tures : 


ESTIMATED. 

ACTUAL. 

BELOW 

ESTIMATE. 

ABOVE 

ESTIMATE. 

$460,000  00 

10,000  00 
25,000  00 

1,500  00 
15,000  00 
10,000  00 
30,000  00 
40,000  00 

9,500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

15,000  00 

6,000  00 

$446,587  47 

9,388  80 

25,000  00 

1,340  50 

8,601  10 

9,998  05 

28,427  72 

49,419  58 

8,157  17 

$13,412  53 
611  20 

159  50 

6,398  90 

1  95 

1,572  28 

$9,419  58 

1,342  83 
500  00 
324  00 
207  05 

176  00 

14,792  95 

6,000  00 

8623,000  00 

S607,S89  34 

$24,530  24 

$9,419  58 

Under  Section  Two  of  the  Act  of  March  26,  1872,  the  amounts 
to  be  expended  for  Janitors'  Salaries,  School  Text  Books,  Sta- 
tionery, supplies  and  incidental  expenses  during  any  one  year 
are  limited  as  follows : 

For  Janitors'  Salaries §25,000 

For  School  Text  Books 15,000 

For  Stationery  and  Supplies 10,000 

For  Incidentals 6,000 


In  the  month  of  April,  1873,  the  Janitors'  Fund  and  the  In- 
cidental Fund  were  exhausted,  and  the  Janitors  and  some  other 
employes  of  the  Department  did  not  receive  their  salaries  for 
one-quarter  of  the  month  of  April,  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$5,929.05.  They  will,  therefore,  have  to  trust  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Legislature  for  relief  in  the  premises. 

The  amount  expended  for  repairs  seems  unusually  large;  but  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  expense  of  raising  and 
altering  the  Hayes  Valley  Primary  School  Building,  amounting 
to  $6,945,  and  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  building  for  the 
Tyler  Street  Cosmopolitan  School,  amounting  to  $1,988,  were 
allowed  from  this  fund.     Alterations  and  repairs  of  this  kind  were 
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formerly  paid  for  out  of  the  Building  Fund;  but  the  Auditor, 
during  the  past  year,  has  considered  himself  bound  by  law  to 
refuse  to  audit  any  claims  on  this  fund,  except  those  for  the 
erection  of  School  buildings,  or  for  the  purchase  of  School  sites. 
This  will  account  for  the  excess  of  the  actual  over  the  estimated 
expenditures  from  the  Repair  Fund. 

Out  of  the  Fund  for  stationery,  supplies,  printing,  advertising, 
etc.  (limited  to  $10,000),  $9,998.05  has  been  expended,  but  this 
does  not  give  a  fair  showing  of  the  amount  actually  required  for 
the  Fiscal  Year,  as  some  persons  who  supplied  the  Department 
during  the  past  year  with  pens,  paper,  crayons,  printing,  etc., 
did  not  present  their  bills  until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Fiscal  Year,  and  these  bills  have  been  allowed  from  this 
year's  fund. 

The  sum  limited,  $10,000,  is  entirely  too  small  to  meet  the 
demands  on  this  subdivision  of  the  School  Fund,  since,  in 
former  years,  nearly  double  that  amount  has  been  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  allowed  for  the  purchase  of 
School  Text  Books  is  too  large,  as  the  sum  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Text  Books  for  indigent  pupils  amounted  to  only 
$3,786.19,  and  that  required  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
School  Libraries,  to  only  $4,914.91.  Out  of  the  $15,000  al- 
lowed, only  $8,610.10  was  expended;  the  remainder  could  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and  lay  idle,  while  the  janitors 
and  other  employes  were  forced  to  go  without  their  salaries  for 
more  than  two  months. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  aggregate  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Department  for  the  Fiscal  Year.  But 
owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law  the  Department  was 
unable  to  disburse  all  the  funds  at  its  disposal. 

Section  1  of  an  Act  in  relation  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  approved  March  26,  1872, 
reads  as  follows: 

"  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  during  the  month  of 
July  in  each  and  every  year,  to  make  estimates  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  expended  during   each  half  of  the  Fiscal  Year, 
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for  the  following  purposes,  to  wit:  for  salaries  of  teachers,  for 
salaries  of  Evening  School  teachers,  for  salaries  of  janitors, 
for  School  text  books,  for  stationery  and  school  incidentals, 
for  repairs  and  carpenter's  department,  for  Census  Marshals, 
for  incidentals  of  Board  of  Education,  for  fuel  and  lights;  and 
the  City  and  County  Auditor  is  hereby  prohibited  from  audit- 
ing, and  the  City  and  County  Treasurer  is  prohibited  from 
paying,  any  bills  in  excess  of  the  estimates  so  made,  under 
penalty  provided  in  the  second  section  of  this  Act." 

And  a  part  of  Section  four  of  an  Act  approved  April  1st,  1872, 
reads  as  follows: 

"  But  the  aggregate  amount  so  reported  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  thirty-five  dollars  for  each  pupil  who  shall  have  actually 
attended  and  been  taught  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  schools 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  apportionment,  etc." 

In  my  opinion  these  sections  are  quite  sufficient  to  regulate 
the  apportionment  and  expenditure  of  the  various  funds.  As 
there  is  a  large  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing School,  and  consequently,  a  continually  increasing  expen- 
diture, it  is  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  determine  for  a 
longer  time  than  one  year  the  exact  sum  that  will  be  required 
for  any  specific  purpose  during  any  one  year,  since  the  sum  re- 
quired for  that  purpose  must  necessarily  vary  each  year.  For 
this  reason,  and  further,  because  Section  two  of  the  Act  of 
March  26,  1872,  is  in  conflict  with  the  Sections  quoted  above,  it 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  repealed. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  on  hand  a  balance 
of  $108,676.16.  This  sum  would  have  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  School  buildings,  had  there  been  sufficient ] provision 
made  for  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  Department  from 
July  1st  to  the  1st  of  December.  But  as  such  provision  had  not 
been  made,  the  Department  was  compelled  to  apply  this  sum  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  for  a  part  of  that  period. 

The  Tax  Collector  holds  [about  $300,000.00,  which  has  been 
paid  to  him  under  protest.  Should  the  suit  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  reference  to  this  money,  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  City,  the  School  Department  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
one-sixth  of  this  sum. 


EXPENDITURES.  1 1 

The  whole  amount  available  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Department  up  to  November,  is  made 
up  of  the  following  sums : 

One-sixth  of  the  sum  held  by  the  Tax  Collector,  about $  50,000  00 

The  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1873 108,676  16 

The  State  apportionment,  due  in  September,  about 26,000  00 

From  Poll  Taxes,  aboiit 15,000  00 

This  amount  will  be  insufficient. 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1873-74. 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

For  Teachers'  Salaries $480,000  00 

For  Evening  School  Teachers  (fixed  by  law) 10,000  00 

For  Janitors  (fixed  by  law) 25,000  00 

For  Census  Marshals  (fixed  by  law) • 2,000  00 

For  School  Text  Books  (fixed  by  law) 15,000  00 

For  Stationery  and  School  Incidentals  (fixed  by  law) 10,000  00 

For  Furniture 50,000  00 

For  Repairs  to  School  Houses 50,000  00 

For  Fuel  and  Lights 10,000  00 

For  Water 500  00 

For  Insurance 500  00 

For  Rents 12,000  00 

For  Incidentals  (fixed  by  law) 6,000  00 

$671,000  00 

The  School  Buildings  and  lots  required,  with  the  cost  of  the 
same,  as  estimated  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  their  report 
of  July  22,  1872,  are  as  follows: 

First  Ward— One  8-class  building  and  lot $  25,000  00 

Second  Ward— One  12-class  building 22,500  00 

Third  Ward— One  8-class  building  and  lot 30,000  00 

Eighth  Ward— Two  18-class  buildings,  and  lots  for  same 120,000  00 

Ninth  Ward— One  18-class  building 35,000  00 

Ninth  Ward— One  12-class  building 22,500  00 

Tenth  Ward— One  12-class  building 22,500  00 

Carried  forward $277,500  00 
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Brought  forward $277,500  00 

Eleventh  Ward— Three  8-class  buildings 45,000  00 

Eleventh  Ward— One  2-class  building 3,000  00 

Eleventh  Ward— One  4-elass  building 6,000  00 

Twelfth  Ward— One  4-elass  building 6,000  00 

Twelfth  Ward— One  8-class  building 15,000  00 

Total  cost $352,500  00 


These  buildings  ought  to  be  erected,  and  the  work  should  be 
commenced  immediately. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Department  was  paying  $1 ,200  a 
month  for  rented  school  accommodations.  Most  of  these  rented 
rooms  and  buildings  are  entirely  unsuitable  for  school  purposes. 
And  besides,  they  involve  the  Department  in  a  heavy  expense  for 
alterations  before  they  can  be  used,  and  for  repairs  before  being 
delivered  up  to  their  owners. 

The  cost  of  tuition,  too,  is  considerably  higher  in  rented 
rooms.  Every  Primary  School-room  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
ment is  capable  of  accommodating  60  pupils,  while  rented  rooms, 
being  generally  small,  will  not,  on  the  average,  accommodate 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  number.  This  additional  cost  of 
tuition,  with  the  cost  of  necessary  alterations  and  repairs,  added 
to  the  rent,  amounts  to  about  $21,600  per  annum — a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  erect  a  large  and  commodious  School  building  every 
year. 

About  3,000  pupils  now  in  attendance  at  the  Public  Schools 
have  to  be  accommodated  in  rented  buildings.  The  last  School 
Census  Report  shows  that  there  are  in  this  city  2,289  children 
between  five  and  six  years  of  age.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
children  will  have  to  be  provided  for  during  the  coming  year. 
To  provide  school  accommodation  for  these  pupils,  application 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  payable  in  20  or  30  years. 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  to  rent  in  the  future,  an 
annual  building  fund  of  about  $60,000  ought  to  be  provided,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  yearly  increase  of  school  children.  It 
is  wise  economy  for  the  city  to  provide  suitable  School  buildings 
of  its  own,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  children  attending  the 
Public  Schools. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  SINCE  1852,  INCLUDING  CURRENT  EXPENSES 
AND  ALL  MONEYS  EXPENDED  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  SITES  AND  ERECTION 
OF  BUILDINGS. 

1852 $23,125  00 

1853 35,040  00 

1854 159,249  00 

1855 136,580  00 

1856 125,064  00 

1857 92,955  00 

1858 104,808  00 

1859 134,731  00 

1860 156,407  00 

1861 158,855  00 

1862 134,567  00 

1863 178,929  00 

1864 228,41100 

1865 346,862  00 

1866 361,668  00 

1867 507,822  00 

1868 416,654  00 

1869 397,842  00 

1870 526,625  00 

1871 705,116  00 

1872 668,262  00 

1873 611,818  00 

Total $6,211,390  00 


SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1873-74,  ADOPTED  JUNE  24,  I ' 

In  the  folio-wing  schedule  of  Salaries  two  important  principles  are  observed:  First— A 
higher  grade  of  scholarship  indicated  by  a  higher  grade  of  certificate  is  recognized  by  a 
slightly  increased  compensation.  Second— Increased  skill  and  experience  in  teaching,  ac- 
quired by  a  long  term  of  service,  are  also  recognized  by  a  slight  increase  in  salary. 

These  two  principles  are  taken  into  consideration  in  the  schedule  of  salaries  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  our  country.  They  are  acted  on  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  clerks  and  salaried 
employes  in  all  the  skilled  pursuits. 

This  schedule  will  stimulate  teachers  to  educate  themselves  to  a  higher  standard  of  schol- 
arship, and  will  reward  long  continued  and  faithful  service  in  the  occupation  of  teaching. 
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ASSISTANTS  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

PEB 

MONTH. 

PEB 
ANNUM. 

PEB 

MONTH. 

PEB 

ANNUM. 

PEB 
MONTH. 

PEB 
ANNUM. 

Holders  of  3d  Grade  Certificates  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  teaching. . 

Holders  of  2d  Grade  Certificates  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  teaching. . 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  teaching. . 

$50 
55 
60 

$600 

660 
720 

$55 

60 
65 

$660 
720 

780 

$60 

65 
70 

$720 

780 
840 

Note.— Teachers  who  have  taught  two  years  in  any  public  school  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  credited  with  that  experience  on  entering  this  Department,  and  will  enter  on  the  advanced 
salary  according  to  Grade  of  Certificate.  This  schedule  for  the  salaries  of  primary  Assistants 
shall  apply  to  those  teachers  only  whose  salary  will  thereby  be  increased,  and  to  teachers 
hereafter  to  be  elected;  but  it  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  occasion  the  reduction  of  the  salaries 
of  any  teachers  heretofore  elected. 

ASSISTANTS  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


PEB  MONTH. 

PEB  ANNUM 

$75  00 

$900  00 

72  50 

870  00 

72  50 

870  00 

70  00 

810  00 

85  00 
77  50 

1,020  00 
930  00 

92  50 
85  00 

1,110  00 
1,020  00 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  3d  and  4th  Grade  classes 

exclusively  for  boys 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  classes,  3d  and  1th 

Grades 

Holders  of  2d  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  3d  and  4th  Grade  classes 

exclusively  for  boys 

Holders  of  2d  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  Classes,  3d  and  4th 

Grades 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  2d  Grade  classes,  of  boys 

exclusively 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  classes,  2d  Grade 
Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  1st  Grade  classes,  of 

boys  exclusively 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  other  classes,  1st  Grades 


Note. — Teachers  of  2d  or  1st  Grade  classes  must  be  holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates. 


GENERAL   RULE  OF   INCREASE    OF  SALARIES    ON   ACCOUNT    OF    EXPERIENCE  IN 
TEACHING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Assistants,  both  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  in- 
crease of  salaries  over  and  above  the  preceding  schedule  of  salaries. 


Increase  at  the  end  of  four  years. . 
Increase  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 
Increase  at  the  end  of  ten  years . . . 


$30  00 
30  00 
30  00 


This  shall  apply  to  all  Assistants  now  elected  according  to  the  time  of  their  service. 


SCHEDULE    OF    SALARIES. 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


PEB  MONTH. 

PEE  ANNUM. 

$150  00 

125  00 
100  00 

§1,800  00 

1,500  00 
1,200  00 

FIRST-CLASS  PRIMARIES. 

Tehama,  South  Cosmopolitan,  Lincoln,  Market  street,  Fourth  and  Clara  streets,  Pine  and 
Larkin  streets,  Bush  street  Cosmopolitan,  Taylor  street  Cosmopolitan,  Greenwich  street, 
Silver  street  Primary. 

SECOND-CLASS  PRIMARIES. 

Mission,  Powell  street,  Broadway,  Union,  Hayes  Valley,  Shotwell  street,  Eighth  street. 

THIRD-CLASS    PRIMARIES. 

Tyler  street,  Tyler  street  Cosmopolitan,  Spring  Valley,  Geary  street  Cosmopolitan. 
SPECIAL     SCHOOLS. 


PER  ANNUM. 


Model  School 

Pine  and  Devisadero  streets 
Fairmount 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


PER  MONTH. 


PER  ANNUM. 


Principals  1st  Class  Schools 

Vice-Principals 

Principals  2d  Class  Schools. 
Vice-Principals 


$200  00 
150  00 
183  33 
133  33 


$2,400  00 
1,800  00 
2,200  00 
1,600  00 


FIRST-CLASS   GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Lincoln,  South  Cosmopolitan,  Deumau,  Rincon,  Hayes  Valley,  Valencia. 


SECOND-CLASS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

North  Cosmopolitan,  Broadway,  Union,  Spring  Valley,  Washington,  Eighth  street. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


PER  MONTH. 


PER  ANNUM. 


Principals 

Special  Teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek 

Special  Teachers  of  French  and  German 

Special  Teacher  Natural  Sciences,  Boys'  High  School 

Assistants  in  Boys'  High  School 

Teachers  of  Senior  Classes  in  Girls'  High  School  . . . 

Teachers  of  Middle  Classes  in  Girls'  High  School 

Teachers  of  Junior  Classes  in  Girls'  High  School 

Special  Teacher  of  French 


$250  00 
175  00 
175  00 
200  00 
175  00 
175  00 
150  00 
125  00 
150  00 


$3,000  00 
2,100  00 
2,100  00 
2,400  00 
2,100  00 
2,100  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 


OUTSIDE  AND  UNCLASSIFIED  SCHOOLS. 


PER  MONTH. 

PER  ANNUM. 

$150  00 

125  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

75  00 

125  00 

75  00 

50  00 

50  00 

30  00 

$1,800  00 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

West  End 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

900  00 

1,600  00 

600  00 

360  00 

SPECIAL    TEACHERS. 


Special  Teachers  of  Music 

Assistant  Special  Music  Teacher,  Primary  Schools 

Special  Teachers  of  Drawing,  Primary  Schools 

Special  Teachers  of  Drawing,  Grammar  and  High  Schools 

Special  Teachers  of  Phonography 

Examining  Teachers  


PER  MONTH. 

PER  ANNUM. 

$150  00 

Sl,800  00 

75  00 

900  00 

125  00 

1,500  00 

175  00 

2,100  00 

175  00 

2,100  00 

200  00 

2,400  00 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OF  LANGUAGES. 


PER  MONTH. 

PER  ANNUM. 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates  in  both  German  and  French,  teach- 
ing in  Grammar  Schools 

§125  00 
100  00 

100  00 
80  00 
75  00 
70  00 

100  00 

81,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 
960  00 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Cert  ificates  in  either  French  or  German, 
teaching  in  Grammar  Schools 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Certificates  in  both  German  and  French,  teach- 
ing in  Primary  Schools 

Either  German  or  French 

2d  Grade  Certificates,  German  or  French 
3d  Grade  Certificates,  Germ;  n  or  French . 

900  00 
840  00 

Special  Male  Assistant,  South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 

1,200  00 
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SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Sup- 
plies has  given  more  than  usual  attention  to  supplying  the 
Schools  with  suitable  furniture.  Single  desks  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  double  desks,  in  many  instances,  and  the  box  benches 
heretofore  used  in  most  of  the  low  primary  grades,  have  been 
thrown  out,  and  single  desks  furnished  in  their  stead. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  furniture  supplied  to  the  various 
Schools  during  the  past  year : 

BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
5  Douglas  cane-seat  chairs. 

GIBLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
16  National  Study  Desks,  single,  No.  10. 
25  No.  2  lifting  top  desks  and  chairs,  and  1  Principal's  desk. 

LINCOLN  GBAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
54  No.  2  single  desks. 
54  No.  2  single  desks  and  chairs. 

1  walnut  sitting  desk. 

1  rotary  chair  and  cushion. 
54  No.  2  single  desks  (without  castings). 
54  No.  3  chairs. 
16  cane-seat  chairs. 

1  music  stool. 
386  lbs.  desk  castings,  and  108  bolts. 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAE  SCHOOL. 
1  Principal's  desk. 
5  No.  1  single  desks  (without  chairs). 

HAYES  VALLEY  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 
54  No.  2  single  desks  (without  castings). 
54  No.  1  single  desks  and  chairs. 
60  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
60  No.  2  and  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 

WASHINGTON  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 
54  No.  2  single  desks  (without  chairs). 
54  No.  2  desk  tops. 

53  No.  1  single  desks  (without  castings). 
3  chart  racks. 
1,182  ft>s.  desk  castings  and  136  bolts. 
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VALENCIA  STEEET  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 

54  No.  1  single  desks  (without  castings). 
30  No.  3  chairs  (complete). 
54  No.  2  single  desks. 

1  Teacher's  table,  2  chart  racks,  and  2  cane-seat  chairs. 
60  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
54  No.  2  desk  tops,  108  No.  2  legs. 
108  No.  2  braces  and  108  bolts. 

EIGHTH  STEEET  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 

118  double  desks,  altered  to  236  single  desks. 
194  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
54  No.  2  desk  tops  and  54  No  2  chairs. 
30  No.  1  desk  tops. 
40  No.  2  single  desks  and  chairs. 
40  No.  2  and  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
60  No.  1  single  desks  (without  castings) . 
54  No.  3  chairs. 

1  map  stand  and  7  cane-seat  chairs. 
1,889  lbs.  desk  castings  and  247  bolts. 

NOETH  COSMOPOLITAN  GEAMMAE  SCHOOL. 

30  No.  1  single  desks  and  chairs. 
24  No.  1  single  desks  (without  chairs). 
54  No.  1  single  desks  (without  castings). 
422  lbs.  desk  castings. 

TEHAMA  PEIMAEy  SCHOOL. 

51  double  desks,  altered  to  102  single  desks. 
222  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
54  No.  3  chairs. 

7  Teacher's  tables,  one  Principal's  desk  and  one  reading  case. 
4,537  lbs.  desk  castings  and  208  bolts. 

LINCOLN  PEIMAEY  SCHOOL. 

116  No.  2  single  desks. 
60  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
475  lbs.  desk  castings,  60  bolts. 

POWELL  STEEET  PEIMAEY  SCHOOL. 

• 

302  No.  3  chairs,  1  Teacher's  table. 
1,966  lbs.  desk  castings  and  302  bolts. 
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HAYES  VALLEY  PKIMARY  SCHOOL, 
89  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
54  No.  2  single  desks  and  chairs. 

5  Teacher's  tables,  1  lunch  table,  1  Principal's  desk. 
16  cane-seat  chairs,  1  Teacher's  desk. 

FOURTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
3  Teacher's  desks,  6  chairs. 

PINE  AND  LARKTN  STREET  PRIMARY. 

1  Principal's  desk. 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
58  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
30  No.  3  double  desks  and  chairs. 
1  book  case. 

BROADWAY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1  book  case,  1  map  stand,  1  music  stand. 

EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
54  No.  3  chairs. 
679  BOs.  desk  castings,  108  bolts. 

GREENWICH  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL. 

6  chairs,  1  Principal's  desk,  1  Teacher's  table. 

TYLER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
30  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 

SAN  BRUNO  SCHOOL. 

2  chart  racks. 

32  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
16  No.  2  single  desks  and  chairs. 

SHOTWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  [SCHOOL. 

6  cane-seat  chairs,  1  Teacher's  table. 

SPRING  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

54  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 

MISSION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
94  No.  3  chairs  and  2  cane-seat  chairs. 
54  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
443  lbs.  desk  castings,  68  bolts. 
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SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL. 

12  No.  1  single  desks  and  chairs. 
1  Teacher's  table,  6  cane-seat  chairs. 

POTEEKO  SCHOOL. 

40  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
1  Teacher's  table,  2  cane-,    at  chairs. 

MARKET   STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1  Teacher's  table,  1  chart  rack. 

FAIRMOUNT  SCHOOL. 
4  cane-seat  chairs. 

FURNITURE  DELIVERED   AT   CARPENTER   SHOP. 

114  No  3  chairs. 

20  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
18  cane-seat  chairs,  18  wooden-seat  chairs. 
1  piano  stool,  6  music  stands,  3  music  stools. 
2,296  ink  wells,  876  ink  well  covers. 
4,339  t>s.  desk  castings,  462  bolts. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Single  desks 2,399 

Desk  chairs 2, 159 

Double  desks  and  chairs 30 

Common  chairs 119 

Principal's  desks 7 

Teacher's  tables 30 

Desk  tops 138 

Desk  legs 108 

Desk  braces 108 

Music  stools 5 

Music  stands 3 

Chart  racks 19 

Book  cases 2 

Reading  case 1 

Lunch  table 1 

Desk  castings,  lbs 11,781 

Bolts 1,599 
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SUMMARY   OF  THE  ANNUAL    REPORTS   OF  PRINCIPALS,  FILED 

IN  MAY,  1873. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 
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Valencia  Street  Grammar 
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Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero 

Bush  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 

Lincoln  Primary 
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Fourth  Street  Primary 
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West  End 

Fairmount 

Pine  Street 

Laguna  Honda 

Point  Lobos 

Ocean  House 

Mission  Primary 
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Vallejo  Street  (colored) 

Fifth  Street  (colored) 


131 
309 
941 

1,113 
579 
547 
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554 
752 
568 
610 
901 
952 

1,044 
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227 
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587 
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838 
332 
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826 
693 
630 
730 
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743 
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374 
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78 
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79 
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87 
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41.0 
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REPORT   OF  THE  RESULT   OF  THE   ANNUAL   EXAMINATION   OF 
THE  SCHOOLS— MAY,  1873. 


FIRST  GRADE. 
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THTBD  GRADE. 
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16 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

8 
13 

5 

67 
2 
4 

Bush  St.  Cosmopol'n  Primary 
Taylor  St.  Cosmopol'n  Primary 

11 

6 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary . 

Geary  St.  Cosmopol'n  Primary 

Tyler  &  Jones  St.  Cos.  Primary 
Greenwich  Street  Cos.  Primary 

West  End 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 

Fifth  Street  (Colored) 

Totals 

498 

431 

67 

726 

655 

71 

1,112 

885 

227 

ANNUAL   EXAMINATION. 
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RESULT  OF  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION— Continued. 


SCHOOLS. 


FOURTH    GRADE. 


Denman  Grammar I    138 

Lincoln  Grammar 270 


Eincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Union  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar. . . 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
Valencia  Street  Grammar. . 
Eighth  Street  Grammar — 
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Totals !.718 


FIFTH    GRADE. 
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2,779  2,245   534 
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COMMON   SCHOOL   REPORT. 


RESULT  OF  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION— Continued. 


SCHOOLS. 


SEVENTH  GEADE. 

EIGHTH   GEADE. 
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Ocean  House 

Vallejo  Street  (Colored)... 
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Totals 3,325  2.681 
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COMMON    SCHOOL    REPORT. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  AND   ATTENDANCE 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

SCHOOLS. 
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806 
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405 

471 

442 

446 

592 

858 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 

610 
546 

699 

885 

316 

190 

Taylor  Street  Cosmopoltian  Primary. . . 

524 
436 
758 
793 
401 

Geary  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary . . . 

525 
217 
242 
671 
686 

Tyler  and  Jones  St.  Cosmopol'n  Primary 
Greenwich  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

722 
795 
892 
566 
437 
606 
528 
508 
725 
131 
641 

488 
282 
225 

West  End 

70 

134 

54 

2 

36 

41 

60 

Vallejo  Street  (Colored) 

2 

2 

54 

10 

Total 

756 

1.03C 

1,644 

2,037 

2,724 

3,357 

3,997 

5,852 

21,404 

228 
400 
655 

1,283 

22,687 

CLASSIFICATION   AND   ATTENDANCE. 
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OF  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— AUGUST  1,  1873. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  BOTH  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 
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Deputy    S 


EPUTY      p  UPERINTENDENT. 


To  J.  H.  Widber,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  .- 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  andjregulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  Schools,  as  exhibited  by  the  oral  and 
the  written  examinations  held  during  the  year. 

TRIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  trial  examinations  of  all  the  classes  of  the  Grammar 
Grades  were  held  during  the  year,  one  in  December  and  one  in 
March. 

These  examinations  were  held  in  writing,  on  questions  pre- 
pared by  the  Deputy  Superintendent.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
classes  acquitted  themselves  admirably,  and  the  results  stimu- 
lated the  pupils  to  greater  earnestness  in  study. 

ORAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  January  of  the  past  School  Year,  after  carefully  consider- 
ing the  subject,  the  Committee  on  Classification  ordered  a  full 
and  thorough  examination  of  each  of  the  107  classes  in  the 
Grammar  Grades  of  the  Schools.  As  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  alone,  to  conduct  this  examina- 
tion, in  addition  to  visiting  the  Pimary  Schools,  and  to  office 
work,  Prof.  Joseph  Legget,  an  experienced  teacher  and  skillful 
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examiner,  was  temporarily  employed  for  three  months  as  an  ex- 
aminer. In  this  oral  examination,  from  half  a  day  to  a  day  was 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  each  class. 

Detailed  reports  in  writing  were  made  to  the  Committee  con- 
cerning the  standing  of  each  class  in  the  more  important  studies, 
the  general  order  and  discipline  of  the  class,  and  the  apparent 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  teacher. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  my  own  time  was  entire- 
ly occupied  in  preparing  the  questions,  for  the  annual  written  ex- 
amination, and  in  directing  the  work,  and  moreathan  a  month  of 
the  time  of  Mr.  Leggett  was  given  to  an  oral  examination  of  vari- 
ous classes  in  the  two  High  Schools,  and  to  the  preparation  of 
full  sets  of  questions  for  the  annual  written  examination  in 
those  Schools.  In  order  to  complete  the  oral  examination  of  the 
Grammar  Grades,  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  an  additional 
examiner  for  a  month  and  a  half,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Carlton  was'ap- 
pointed  for  that  purpose. 

This  was  the  first  official  oral  examination  of  each  Grammar 
Class  in  the  Department  made  in  this  city.  The  information  thus 
obtained  was  so  valuable,  and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory,  that 
in  June,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  Mr.  Leggett  was  elected 
as  a  regular  examining  teacher  at  large. 

"Written  examinations  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  annual  promo- 
tions, but  oral  examinations  have  a  marked  effect  in  stimulating 
and  encouraging  both  teaches  and  pupils.  A  good  oral  examiner 
is  a  traveling  Normal  School  instructor,  suggesting  methods  of 
teaching,  and  his  salary  is  a  trifling  expense,  compared  with  the 
substantial  educational  benefits  resulting  from  his  services  in  the 
School  Department. 

THE    ANNUAL   EXAMINATION. 

The  examination  questions  submitted  to  the  First  Grade 
Classes  for  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  admis- 
sion to  the  High  Schools,  while  not  particularly  difficult,  were 
quite  thorough. 

The  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  Principals  and  Assist- 
ants of  the  High  Schools,  on  questions  prepared  by  the  Deputy 
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Superintendent.  These  questions,  together  with  those  used  in 
the  Trial  Examinations,  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  this  re- 
port. 

In  May,  near  the  close  of  the  School  Year,  the  principals  of 
the  several  Grammar  Schools  were  requested  to  send  forward  to 
the  annual  examination  for  graduation  from  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  those  pupils  of 
the  First  Grade  Classes  whom  they  could  recommend  as  well 
fitted  to  pass.  The  remaining  pupils  were  given  the  benefit  of  a 
trial  examination  on  the  same  questions,  but  they  were  not  exam- 
ined with  the  recommended  pupils. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  result  : 

Number  of  girls  in  regular  examination 234 

Passed 228 

Failed 6 

Number  of  girls  in  trial  examination 42 

Passed 19 

Failed 23 

Number  of  boys  in  regular  examination 140 

Passed 124 

Failed 16 

Number  of  boys  in  trial  examination 91 

Passed 42 

Failed. 49 

Total  number  of  Grammar  pupils  examined 507 

Passed 413 

Failed 94 

The  standard'  of  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  and 
for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  was  70  per  cent,  of  Credits 
on  the  whole  examination.  By  subseqnent  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification,  a  small  number  of  pupils  were  admitted 
on  trial  to  the  High  School,  on  account  of  age,  sickness  during 
examination,  or  other  good  reasons. 

Of  the  247  girls  that  graduated  from  the  Grammar  Schools, 
211  entered  the  Girl'  High  School ;  of  the  166  boys,  130  entered 
the  Boys'  High  School  together  with  8  boys  admitted  on  trial. 
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The  unusually  large  number  of  graduates  from  the  Grammar 
Schools  this  year  furnishes  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  the  First  Grade  Classes  were  trained 
by  Principals,  Vice-Principals,  and  Head  Assistants. 

CKEDITING    EXAMINATION    PAPEKS. 

Few  persons,  except  those  who  have  done  the  work,  can  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  wearisome  labor  of  correcting  and  credit- 
ing the  mass  of  manuscript  involved  in  the  written  examination 
papers  of  500  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools. 
The  manuscript  of  each  pupil  amounts  to  at  least  25  pages  of 
closely  written  foolscap,  and  each  answer  to  more  than  100  ques- 
tions must  be  separately  examined  and  credited.  The  greater  part 
of  the  papers  were  credited  by  the  High  School  teachers  during 
the  week  of  exanination  ;  the  remainder  by  teachers  specially  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  during  the  vacation  month  of  June.  Both 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  and  the  examining  teacher,  Mr.  Leg- 
gett,  were  occupied  during  the  whole  vacation  in  transcribing 
and  summing  up  results,  and  the  summary  was  barely  completed 
at  the  time  of  the  reopening  of  the  schools  in  July.  A  great  deal 
of  unsatisfactory  drudgery  might  be  avoided  if  some  simple  way 
could  be  devised  for  making  these  promotions. 

NOTES    ON    EXAMINATION. 

ARITHMETIC 

The  percentages  on  this  study  ranged  unusually  high.  Forty- 
four  pupils  gained  100  per  cent,  of  credits,  and  seventy-two 
obtained  from  90  to  99  per  cent.  The  papers  were  characterized 
by  remarkable  exactness  in  answers,  and  by  good  methods  of 
analysis. 

The  high  degree  of  excellence  in  this  important  study  fur- 
nishes the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  careful  drill  by  Principals, 
Yice-Principals  and  Head  Assistants. 

GRAMMAR. 

In  this  study  about  100  pupils  obtained  from  90  to  100  per 
cent.  The  papers  for  the  most  part  were  well  written,  and  many 
classes  ranked  exceedingly  high. 
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GEOGKAPHT. 


The  examination  in  Physical  Geography  was  quite  thorough, 
but  the  pupils  stood  the  test  well.  Fifty-five  gained  from  90  to 
100  per  cent. 


HTSTOEY. 

The  written  papers  on  this  study  were  remarkably  good. 
Nearly  200  pupils  obtained  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 

SPELLING. 

The  spelling,  both  in  words  dictated  from  the  Header  and  in 
all  the  written  exercises,  was  exceedingly  good.  The  mistakes 
were  most  numerous,  not  in  the  regular  spelling  exercises,  but 
in  the  composition  exercises.  The  examination  in  Word- Analy- 
sis was  quite  difficult,  yet  many  pupils  were  perfect,  and  nearly 
all  stood  well. 

BEADING. 

The  reading,  judging  by  the  credits  given,  was  only  average. 
In  fact,  on  account  of  the  number  of  studies  pursued,  it  is  im- 
possible for  teachers  to  give  special  attention  to  elocutionary 
training. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  specimens  of  writing  from  some  classes  were  exceedingly 
fine,  and  poor  handwriting  was  an  exception.  In  all  grades, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  penmanship  is  very  thoroughly 
taught.  Even  the  children  in  the  lowest  grade  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year  at  school,  are  able  to  write  quite  well  on  their 
slates. 

COMPOSITION. 

The  exercises  in  this  important  branch  of  instruction  were 
quite  thorough.  Some  pupils  acquitted  themselves  well;  but 
many  did  not  reach  a  very  high  standard  of k  excellence.  They 
were  generally  better  in  technical  grammar,  in  analyzing  sen- 
tences, and  in  parsing,  than  in  actually  writing  English.  Train- 
ing pupils  to  clearly  express  their  thoughts  in  correct  English  is 
one   of  the  most  difficult  tasks   of  the  teacher.     It  requires 
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practice,  skill  and  patience,  and  it  must  be  done  without  the  aid 
of  text  books.  If  less  attention  were  devoted  to  the  abstractions 
of  technical  grammar,  and  more  care  given  to  plain  and  practical 
composition,  the  study  of  language  would  be  more  interesting 
and  profitable  to  pupils. 

DRAWING   AND   MUSIC. 

Many  of  the  specimens  of  drawing  were  exceedingly  well  done, 
but  some  were  very  poor.  On  the  whole,  the  examination 
showed  a  marked  advance  over  the  results  of  previous  years. 

The  examination  in  music  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  in- 
struction in  this  branch  is  so  systematically  given  in  the  Primary- 
Grades  and  lower  Grammar  Grades,  that  most  pupils  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  music  when  they  graduate  from  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

FRENCH    AND   GERMAN. 

The  examination  of  pupils  from  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  in 
these  two  languages,  exhibited  a  decided  improvement.  The 
questions  were  very  thorough,  but  many  pupils  passed  creditably 
in  both,  and  also  stood  high  in  their  English  studies.  There 
were  in  all  60  pupils  that  passed  in  one  or  both  of  these  langua- 


EXAMINATION  OF  GEAMMAE  AND  PEIMAEY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  Grade  classes 
of  the  Grammar  Departments,  and  ofc  the  5th  Grade  Primary 
classes,  was  conducted  in  writing  on  printed  questions  prepared 
by  the  Deputy  Superintendent. 

The  6th,  7th  and  8th  Grade  classes  were  examined  by  the 
Primary  Principals  by  a  combination  of  oral  and  written  exam- 
inations. The  standard  of  promotion  was  70  per  cent.  The 
Grammar  Grade  classes,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  generally 
attained  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  These  classes  were  well 
up  in  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  geography. 

The  methods  pursued  in  most  of  the  Primary  schools  are  good. 
In  writing,  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic  the  pupils  have  been 
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thoroughly  trained.  In  some  Schools  the  introduction  of  a 
modern  language  seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  confusion 
without  any  particular  benefit. 

The  following  statistical  summary  shows  the  results  of  the 
annual  examinations  in  the  grades  below  the  first : 


GRADES. 

No.  Examined. 

No.  Promoted. 

No.  not 
Promoted. 

726 
1,112 

1,718 
1,823 
2,779 
3,325 
3,760 

655 

885 
1,359 
1,516 
2,245 
2,681 
2,948 

71 

Third 

227 

359 

Fifth 

307 

Sixth 

534 

644 

Eighth 

812 

Total 

15,243 

12,289 

2,954 

Both  the  oral  and  written  examinations  held  during  the  year 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching. 

There  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  cut  loose  from  the  mere 
memorizing  of  text-books,  and  to  rely  to  a  greater  extent  on 
mental  training,  by  means  of  oral  instruction  and  original  meth- 
ods. There  are  certain  lessons  in  most  studies  that  must  be 
memorized  from  the  text-books,  but  beyond  this  it  is  the  higher 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  be  a  living  instructor. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Senior,  Junior  and  middle  classes  of  the  Girl's  High 
School  were  subjected  to  a  severe  written  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  in  May,  on  full  sets  of  printed  questions 
prepared  by  Prof.  Leggett  and  the  Principal,  Mr.  Holmes.  The 
high  percentage  obtained  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  had  done  their 
work.  The  graduating  class  was  unusually  large,  numbering 
fifty. 

Tbe  several  classes  of  the  Boys'  High  School  were  subjected  to 
a  severe  written  examination  in  all  the  studies  pursued,  on 
questions  prepared  by  Examiner  Leggett.  Many  of  the  pupils 
obtained  high  percentages  and  all  obtained  a  creditable  standing. 
The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Boys'  High  School  will  be  held 
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in  September.     The  questions  used  in  the  High  School  exam- 
inations will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

These  Schools  have  now  become  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  Having  served  for  three  years  as  Principal 
of  these  schools,  I  have  a  full  appreciation  of  the  great  benefits 
which  they  confer  on  boys  who  are  compelled  to  leave  the  day 
schools  at  an  early  age,  and  on  working  men  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an 
education.  In  these  schools,  hundreds  of  boys  are  kept  from 
idling  away  their  evenings  on  the  streets,  or  in  low  places  of 
amusement. 

The  Evening  Schools  must  be  fostered  and  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible. 

During  the  year  past,  the  average  number  belonging,  in  all 
the  evening  classes  taken  together,  was  668,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  541.  The  whole  number  registered  was  746 
boys  and  men,  and  121  girls  and  young  women. 

The  classes  in  the  Central  School  in  the  Lincoln  Building  are 
well  graded,  and,  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  the  Principal, 
Mr.  Robertson,  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

The  classes  in  Industrial  Drawing,  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Garin  and  Mr.  Hellert,  have  been  well  attended.  These 
classes  ought  to  be  provided  with  suitable  models,  casts  and 
charts,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars. 

CITY   EVENING   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

This  School  was  organized  about  one  year  ago,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  teachers  already  employed  in  the  department, 
to  secure  certificates  meeting  all  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
new  standard  required  by  law.  Some  of  these  teachers  held 
certificates  without  a  record  of  examination,  while  others  were 
holders  of  certificates  with  percentages  lower  than  the  present 
standard. 
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The  school  opened  with  an  attendance  of  about  150,  which 
during  the  rainy  season  fell  to  100.  The  principal  studies  pur- 
sued have  been  arithmetic,  algebra  and  grammar,  with  occasional 
review  lessons  on  other  topics  required  in  examination. 

During  the  past  year  the  teachers  of  the  School  have  been  Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Kincaid,  and  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent. At  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  May  last,  an  examin- 
ation was  held  in  all  the  studies  required  by  the  State  law.  The 
examination  was  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School. 
The  results  were  returned  to  the  City  Board  of  Examination,  by 
whom  certificates  were  issued  on  the  regular  percentages. 

The  whole  number  examined  was  99,  of  whom  4  gained  City 
Educational  Diplomas,  18  gained  1st  Grade  Certificates,  14 
gained  2d  Grade  Certificates,  29  gained  3d  Grade,  and  34  failed 
to  receive  any  certificates.  All  but  8  or  10  of  the  failures  were 
made  by  young  ladies  not  employed  in  the  Department.  In  con- 
nection with  the  regular  studies,  some  attention  has  been  given 
to  methods  of  teaching ;  but  now  that  most  of  the  teachers  have 
secured  regular  certificates,  it  will  be  possible  in  the  future  to 
give  more  attention  to  practical  methods  of  instruction,  and  less 
to  the  regular  studies. 

There  should  be  a  class  in  drawing  opened  in  connection  with 
the  school,  and  one  for  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  vocal 
music. 

DRAWING. 

The  First  and  Second  Grade  Classes  of  boys,  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Garin,  have  made  good  progress  in  Architect- 
ural Drawing,  and  the  corresponding  classes  of  girls,  instructed 
by  Mr.  Burgess,  presented  fine  specimens  of  Perspective  Draw- 
ing, at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Classes,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
made  very  little  progress,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  under 
the  superintendence  of  any  special  teachers  of  drawing.  During 
the  coming  year,  on  account  of  the  election  of  an  additional 
special  teacher,  these  grades  will  receive  special  instruction. 

The  Primary  Schools,  under  the  general  direction  of  Mrs. 
Benton,  have  made  a  good  beginning.     The  school-room  black- 
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boards,  covered  with  well  executed  drawings,  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  children  take  in  their  work. 

The  employment  of  an  additional  teacher  in  the  Primary 
Department  will  enable  all  the  Primary  Classes  to  be  placed 
under  special  instruction. 

The  new  graded  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  if  properly 
carried  out,  cannot  fail  to  result  in  great  practical  good.  Skill 
in  Drawing  will  be  of  practical  value  to  every  boy  who  may 
engage  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and,  apart  from  this,  as  a  means  of 
cultivating  taste,  this  branch  of  school  study  is  of  great  import- 
ance. 

The  classes  in  Industrial  Drawing  are  in  need  of  charts  and 
models,  which  can  be  provided  at  an  expense  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Schools,  closes 
an  interesting  report  on  this  subjcet,  as  follows: 

"  Our  teachers  deserve  great  credit  for  their  hearty  co-operation 
in  developing  this  branch  of  instruction.  It  was  natural  that 
there  should  be  some  grumbling,  for  there  are  always  some  who 
are  averse  to  any  extra  exertion  or  any  interruption  to  established 
routine.  But  the  exhibition  of  drawing  last  May  seemed  to  give 
at  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  building,  whence  hundred 
of  the  teachers  of  our  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
great  satisfaction,  and  put  everybody  in  better  humor.  The 
glory,  however,  of  last  year's  labors  and  efforts  was  seen  in  June, 
voluntarily  presented  themselves  for  an  examination  of  their 
qualifications  for  teaching  drawing ;  for  the  success  of  the  whole 
scheme  depends  upon  the  competency  of  the  mass  of  the  teachers 
to  teach  this  branch  to  their  classes,  aided  and  assisted  by  com- 
petent supervisors. 

The  general  plan  of  carrying  on  the  teachings  is  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  so  triumphantly  successful  in  our  musical 
instruction.  A  general  supervisor  at  the  head,  to  plan  and 
direct,  with  a  corps  of  four  or  five  assistants,  to  teach  personally 
in  the  highest  classes  of  the  High  Schools,  and  to  aid  in  teaching 
the  teachers  and  in  inspecting,  examining  and  supervising  the 
work  done  in  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools,  the  Committee 
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on  Drawing,  of  course,  being  the  power  over  all.  As  to  the 
details  respecting  the  examinations,  programmes  and  expenses, 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  furnishes  all  needed  information. 

The  path  is  now  clear  and  plain,  in  the  main.  Just  now  there 
may  be  some  teachers  who  do  not  fully  see  how  to  carry  out  the 
programmes  which  have  been  made.  But  this  is  only  a 
temporary  difficulty,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  overcome. 
If  modifications  in  the  requirements  are  found  by  experience  to 
be  necessary,  they  will  be  made.  Only  a  little  patience  is 
wanting.  Extra  pressure  was  inevitable  in  the  introduction  of 
so  great  an  improvement.  For  the  time  drawing  may  seem  to 
some  to  engross  too  much  attention  and  time.  But  this  is  only 
a  temporary  phase  of  the  matter.  For  one  I  have  no  fear  that 
our  scholars  will  be  the  losers.  Wlien  Drawing  is  properly  under- 
stood and  properly  taught,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  enlight- 
ened mind  to  be  an  indispensable  element  in  the  education  of  every 
human  being,  whatever  may  be  his  destination  in  life.  Here  general 
education  and  technical  education  coincide.  The  child  needs 
drawing  equally  whether  he  is  destined  for  a  course  of  liberal 
culture,  or  for  any  industrial  pursuit." 

INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 

Drawing,  as  an  important  branch  of  Industrial  Education,  is 
attracting  marked  attention  in  the  Schools  of  Eastern  Cities,  and 
in  many  of  the  schools  for  girls,  sewing  is  also  taught. 

In  Boston,  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Schools,  S.  K. 
Lothrop,  Chairman,  made  last  year  an  able  and  interesting 
report,  which  closed  as  follows : 

"The  present  Committee  on  Industrial  Schools  was  appointed 
at  the  organizing  of  the  Board,  in  January  of  this  year.  This 
Committee,  in  endeavoring  to  discharge  the  duty,  have  turned 
their  attention  entirely  to  a  point  indicated  in  Mr.  Shackford's 
report — the  enlargement  of  the  department  of  sewing  in  the 
Girls'  Grammar  Schools;  and  after  conference  with  others,  and 
especially  with  Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  other  ladies  interested  in 
the  experiment  which  she  has  been  sustaining  in  the  Inter- 
mediate School  in  Tyler  street,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
recommend  that  sewing,  which  is  now  taught  in  the  sixth,  fifth 
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and  fourth  classes  of  the  Girls'  Grammar  Schools,  be  carried 
forward  gradually  into  all  the  classes  of  the  girls'  schools;  the 
fourth,  of  this  year,  for  instance,  when  it  becomes  the  third  class 
of  next  year,  to  continue  to  receive  appropriate  instruction  in 
sewing;  and  so  on,  when  it  becomes  the  second,  and  when  it 
becomes  the  first  class;  and  thus  in  three  years,  instruction  in 
sewing  will  be  given  in  all  the  classes,  by  a  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive change,  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  intellectual 
culture  and  training.  They  propose,  also,  that  as  instruction  in 
sewing  is  thus  enlarged  in  the  classes  to  which  it  is  given,  it 
shall  be  enlarged  in  the  character  and  practical  value  of  the 
instruction  given,  and  that  certainly  in  the  first  and  second,  and 
perhaps  begun  in  the  third,  instruction  shall  be  given  in  cutting, 
shaping,  fitting,  and  thoroughly  making  girls'  and  ladies'  gar- 
ments; the  requisite  materials  for  this  instruction  to  be  furnished 
by  the  city,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committe  on  Accounts. 
They  believe,  from  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Hemenway's  experi- 
ment, that  one  good,  thoroughly  competent  teacher  of  sewing, 
cutting,  fitting,  etc.,  giving  her  whole  time  to  the  work,  could 
take  charge  of  one  sehool,  and  in  the  twenty-six  school-hours  of 
the  week  give  two  hours  a  week  of  instruction  to  all  the  pupils 
of  that  school;  and,  in  some  cases  of  the  mixed  schools,  where 
the  number  of  girls  is  not  so  great,  one  teacher  devoting  her 
whole  time  might  take  charge  of  two  schools.  Your  committee 
believe  that  the  whole  cost  of  this  experiment,  after  it  got  fully 
established,  in  all  the  classes  in  Girls'  Grammar  Schools,  would 
not  be  more  than  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  a 
portion  of  this  might  bejreturned  from  the  sale  of  the  garments 
made  by  the  first  and  second  classes. 

With  these  views  the  committee  submit  the  following  orders. 

S.  K.  LOTHKOP,  Chairman. 

1.  Ordered,  That  on  and  after  September  next,  sewing,  now 
taught  in  the  sixth,  fifth  and  fourth  classes  of  the  Girls'  Grammar 
Schools,  be  gradually  introduced  into  the  three  other  classes  in 
said  schools;  the  present  fourth  class  and  it  successors,  as  it 
advances  from  the  fourth  to  the  third,  and  from  the  third  to  the 
second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  first  class,  to  continue  to 
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receive  instructions  in  sewing,  so  that  in  three  years  from  this 
time  it  may  be  universally  taught  in  all  the  classes  of  the  Girls' 
Grammar  Schools,  and  more  thorough  and  progressive  instruction 
given. 

2.  Ordered,  That,  whenever  the  gradual  progress  of  this  plan 
permits,  practical  instruction  in  cutting,  shaping,  fitting  and 
thoroughly  making  childrens'  and  ladies  garments  shall  be  given 
to  the  members  of  the  first  and  second  [classes  of  the  Girls' 
Grammar  Schools,  and  that,  in  preparation  for  it,  the  district 
committee  of  each  girls'  school  shall  be  authorized  to  procure  and 
nominate  to  this  board  a  sewing  teacher  thoroughly  competent 
to  give  the  aforesaid  instruction,  and,  giving  her  whole  time  to 
the  city,  to  take  supervision  and  charge  of  the  whole  department 
of  sewing  in  the  school;  her  salary  to  be  subsequently  determined 
by  this  Board,  but  never  to  exceed  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any 
female  assistant  in  said  schools. 

3.  Ordered,  That  when  the  gradual  progress  of  this  plan  makes 
it  necessary,  the  Committee  on  Accounts  be  authorized  to  furnish, 
on  the  requisition  of  each  district  committee,  all  the  materials 
necessary  to  give  the  contemplated  instruction  in  cutting  and 
making  garments,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars 
to  each  school,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  to  any  one  room. 

4.  Ordered,  That  each  district  committee  be  authorized,  if  at 
any  time  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  to  select  and  associate 
with  them  one  or  more  competent  ladies  from  their  district,  to  aid 
them  in  superintending  or  carrying  out  this  plan  of  thorough 
instruction  in  sewing." 

PHONOGKAPHY. 

In  September,  1872,  the  Committee  on  Classification  reported 
in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  Phonography,  for  a 
period  of  three  months  on  trial,  in  the  First  Grade  Grammar 
Classes  and  the  Boys'  High  School.  Mr.  B.  C.  Brown  was 
appointed  to  the  place,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months  was 
regularly  elected.  As  a  general  rule  the  boys  have  pursued  the 
study  with  interest,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  given  them  thorough 
instruction,  but  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  judge  of  final  results.  Out 
of  the  three  or  four  hundred  pupils  that  take  up  the  study,  it  is 
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not  probable  that  many  will  continue  it  long  enough  to  be- 
come practical  phonographic  reporters,  and  consequently  there 
is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  it  a  compulsory 
study  in  the  common  school  course. 

THE   MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools 
there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  centralize  pupils  in  those 
schools,  particularly  in  the  Eighth  District. 

Partly  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  other  schools, 
and  partly  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  parents, 
during  the  past  year  a  special  teacher  of  French  or  German  has 
been  appointed  in  several  of  the  Grrammar  Schools  and  Primary 
Schools.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  study  of  the  modern  languages  can  be  advantageously  pur- 
sued in  the  Public  Schools.  In  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, and  many  other  western  cities,  the  study  of  the  German 
language  has  been  extensively  introduced.  In  this  city,  on 
account  of  the  cosmopolitan  population,  instruction  in  both 
French  or  German  has  been  strongly  demanded. 

Some  schools  are  needed  for  this  purpose,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  attempt  to  introduce  instruction  in  French  in  so  many  of 
the  Primary  Schools,  has  proved  a  failure.  This  instruction 
interferes  with  the  English  course,  and  to  a  majority  of  pupils 
the  smattering  of  the  language  acquired  is  of  no  practical 
benefit. 

CHANGES    IN    TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  School  Law  passed  by  the  State  Legislature,  1868-9, 
required  San  Francisco  to  conform  to  a  uniform  State  series  of 
text-books.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  in  1870,  under  the 
Administration  of  State  Superintendent  Fitzgerald,  adopted  a 
uniform  series  of  school-books,  and  in  July,  1871,  six  months 
after  Superintendent  Widber  took  office,  the  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation carried  into  effect  the  changes,  made  compulsory  by  the 
action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  by  State  Law.  For 
these  changes  in  books,  the  City  Board  of  Education  and  the 
City  Superintendent  were  in  no  wise  responsible. 
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McGuffey's  series  of  Readers,  six  books,  took  the  place  of 
Willson's;  Brown's  Grammar  superseded  Kerl's;  Swinton's  His- 
tory displaced  Anderson's;  Monteith's  Geographies,  three  books, 
had  been  substituted  for  Cornell's  Primary,  and  Guyot's  Inter- 
mediate, two  books,  in  1870.  Swinton's  Word- Analysis,  author- 
ized by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1871,  was  adopted  for 
use  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  classes  of  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

It  was  understood  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  smaller 
book  that  it  was  to  be  followed  by  a  larger  one,  for  use  in  the 
higher  grades.  In  publishing  the  advanced  book  on  Word- 
Analysis,  the  author  incorporated  into  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
smaller  book  of  English  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  substituted  for 
the  old  edition,  which  went  out  of  print,  Part  I  of  the  Word- 
Analysis,  under  the  title  of  the  Word-Book,  which  was  necessarily 
taken  for  use  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  in  order  to 
complete  the  course  of  word-study  and  spelling. 

The  City  Board  of  Education,  in  1871,  introduced  the  graded 
course  of  instruction  in  music,  so  successfully  pursued  in  Boston 
and  other  Eastern  cities,  and  Mason's  Music  Charts  and  books 
were  necessarily  adopted  in  place  of  the  miscellaneous  song- 
books  before  in  use. 

Bartholomew's  Drawing-books  and  Cards  were  also  adopted, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  [something  like  a  graded  course  in 
drawing. 

After  a  year's  trial  in  the  course  of  study,  in  June,  1872,  a 
mental  arithmetic  for  the  Primary  Grades — French's  First  Les- 
sons— was  added  to  the  list  of  books  in  use.  It  superseded  no 
other  book,  but  supplemented  Robinson's,  which  is  mainly  a 
text-book  of  written  arithmetic. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  High  School  text-books,  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  series  used  in  the  State  University,  and  a 
few  changes  were  made  in  scientific  books,  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  modern  scientific  researches.  These  changes, 
however,  were  comparatively  unimportant,  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  pupils  affected  by  them. 
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AMMENDMENTS   TO   THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

Three  months  before  the  end  of  the  School  Year,  several 
amendments  to  the  course  of  study  were  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Classification,  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
adoption.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  other  business, 
action  on  these  amendments  was  postponed  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  revised  course  was  not  finally  adopted  until  July,  just 
before  the  re-opening  of  the  Schools,  thereby  causing  much  con- 
fussion  and  delay  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

On  account  of  the  time  given  to  industrial  drawing,  music 
and  phonography,  and  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  to  the 
French  and  Grerman  languages,  there  had  been  during  the  year 
a  standing  complaint  of  too  much  work  for  the  pupils.  For  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  the  course,  it  was  decided  to  cut  off 
McGuffey's  Sixth  Reader  in  the  First  Grade  classes,  supplying 
its  place  by  a  review  of  the  Fifth  Reader  used  in  the  Second 
Grade,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  one  large  text-book. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  teachers,  after  a  trial  of  several 
years  in  the  use  of  these  text  books  on  Geography,  that  altogether 
too  much  time  was  devoted  to  memorizing  lessons  from  the  text- 
books; and  in  order  to  economize  time  for  other  studies  it  was 
thought  practicable  to  dispense  with  the  larger  text-books  used 
in  the  1st  and  2d  Grades.  The  place  of  Monteith's  Physical 
Geography  is  supplied  in  the  2d  Grade  classes  by  a  review  of 
the  Manual  of  Geography  used  in  the  3d  Grade;  and  in  the 
First  Grades  by  oral  lessons  given  by  the  teacher  on  certain 
specified  topics  of  physical  geography  without  the  use  of  a  text- 
books by  the  pupils. 

In  many  eastern  cities  a  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  text-books  on  Geography,  on  account  of  the  growing  con- 
viction that  memorizing  hundreds  of  pages  of  map  questions  and 
descriptive  text  is  not  the  best  method  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  change  in  our  course  may  be  too 
radical,  but  I  recommended  it  after  careful  consideration,  from 
a  conviction  that  if  teachers  were  disposed  to  carry  it  out  it 
would  effect  a  needed  reform. 
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The  course  in  Geography,  for  several  years  prior  to  1871,  in- 
cluded only  two  text  books.  During  the  coming  year  the  First 
Grade  classes  already  having  the  books  will  generally  make  use 
of  them  to  suplement  lessons  given  by  the  teachers,  and  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  teachers  think  that  the  method  of  teaching 
Physical  Geography  by  means  of  relief  globes,  maps,  charts  and 
oral  lessons,  is  too  dificult,  or  is  impracticable,  the  course  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  allow  the  Monteith's  Physical  Geography 
to  be  continued  in  the  two  higher  grades.  In  the  new  course, 
Brows's  First  Lines  in  Grammar,  is  to  be  begun  in  the  2d  Grade 
instead  of  the  3d,  for  the  reason  that  the  book  is  so  small  that 
it  can  easily  be  completed  in  two  years;  that  is,  in  the  1st  and  2d 
Grades. 

In  this  particular  the  course  corresponds  to  that  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  to  the  new  courses  of  study 
adopted  in  many  eastern  cities.  The  elements  of  Grammar 
taught  orally  in  connection  with  reading  lessons,  and  pract- 
ical exercises  in  writing  English,  are  more  useful  to  beginners 
than  are  the  memorized  definitions  of  the  text-book.  The  ex- 
amination papers  from  our  schools,  for  several  years  past,  have 
shown  conclusively  that  while  many  pupils  are  well  up  in  defini- 
tions, parsing  and  analysis,  comparatively  few  are  able  to  write 
English  with  even  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  or  elegance. 

In  the  study  of  words  and  spelling,  the  word-book  originally 
adopted  in  the  3d  and  4th  Grades,  has  been  extended  downward, 
in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  many  primary  teachers,  into  the 
5th  and  6th  Grades,  thus  distributing  the  work  of  two  years 
through  four  years,  and  so  diminishing  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  each  year.  The  small  Speller  formely  used  in  these  two 
Primary  Grades  was  dropped  as  superfluous.  For  the  7th 
Grade,  the  spelling  exercises  arranged  in  the  reader  render  the 
use  of  a  separate  spelling  book  unnecessary,  and  during  the 
first  year  of  school  life  the  simple  words  from  the  charts  and  in 
the  First  Reader  are  all  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  child. 

In  arithmetic,  the  new  course,  in  addition  to  the  former  text- 
book work,  includes  a  course  of  oral  instruction  in  the  various 
combinations  of  small  numbers,  according  to  what  is  known  as 
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the  "Grube  System."  During-  the  year,  one  or  two  low  grade 
classes  in  each  of  the  large  primary  schools,  were  trained  ac- 
cording to  this  method,  with  the  most  unqualified  success. 
The  main  object  of  this  method  is  to  teach  the  four  elementary 
rules  by  keeping  the  pupils  limited  to  small  numbers  within  the 
range  of  their  comprehension.  It  requires  the  use  of  no  text- 
book by  either  teacher  or  pupil ;  but  does  require  some  effort 
-and  originality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Provision  is  also 
made  in  the  primary  grades  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  decimal 
and  common  fractions,  limited  to  small  numbers.  Exercises  in 
writing  English  are  introduced  at  an  early  age,  and  are  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  course.  The  necessity  for  greater 
attention  to  composition  will  be  evident  from  reference  to  the 
examination  questions  on  grammar  and  composition,  in  which 
specimen  sentences,  selected  [from  compositions  written  at  trial 
examinations,  are  given  to  be  corrected. 

These  changes  have  been  made  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  revised  courses  of  study  for  Eastern  cities ;  and  I  am 
confident,  if  carried  out  in  the  right  spirit,  will  result  in  pleas- 
anter  and  more  profitable  work,  both  for  pupils  and  teachers. 

In  consequence  of  the  hurried  manner  of  its  final  adoption, 
some  discrepencies  will  be  found  in  the  course,  and  as  it  was 
printed  during  my  illness,  when  I  was  unable  to  revise  the  proof, 
numerous  errors  and  omissions  are  found  in  it  which  ought  to 
be  corrected  by  amendment. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  was  my  intention  to  prepare  a  full  review  of  the  educational 
progress  of  the  Schools  during  the  last  three  years,  but  after 
drafting  a  few  pages  I  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  a  severe  and 
long-continued  fever,  so  that  even  the  brief  summary  herewith 
submitted  has  been  made  up  at  broken  intervals  of  time,  and  un- 
der circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

In  retiring  from  the  position  of  Deputy  Superintendent,  I  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  the 
Superintendent,  and  to  the  Teachers,  my  sincere  thanks  for  many 
official  and  personal  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness.     Of  all  the 
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various  educational  positions  that  I  have  held  during  twenty 
years  of  school  work  in  this  State,  my  present  one  has  been  the 
most  difficult  and  laborious.  Mistakes  of  judgment* I  may  have 
made,  but  I  retire  from  the  position  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  endeavered  to  do  my  duty,  without  regard  to  personal 
consequences. 

JOHN  SWETT, 

Deputy  Superintendent. 


APPENDIX. 


CIRCULAR     TO      PRINCIPALS,     VICE -PRINCIPALS 
AND    ASSISTANTS. 

1873. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  month  of  May  next,  Principals  of  Grammar 
Schools  are  requested  to  examine  all  their  respective  grades,  ex- 
cept the  first,  in  reading  and  writing. 

In  Drawing,  the  third  grade  classes  will  be  credited  by  the 
Special  Drawing  Teachers,  Mr.  BurgesV^  and  Mr.  Garin,  on  books 
and  specimens.  r 

The  fourth  grade  classes  will  be  examined  by  some  teacher 
designated  by  Principals,  on  drawing  books  and  specimens. 

Primary  Principals  will  examine  their  classes  as  follows : 

The  Fifth  Grade  in  Beading,  Writing,  Drawing  and  Oral  In- 
struction. 

The  Sixth  Grade  in  everything  except  Written  Arithmetic. 

The  examination  in  Oral  Instruction  must  be  conducted  orally. 

Drawing  in  the  Primary  Schools  will  be  credited  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Special  Teacher,  Mrs.  Benton. 

The  oral  examination  in  Music,  except  in  the  first  grade,  will 
be  conducted  by  such  Assistants  as  are  competent,  designated 
by  the  Principals.  The  examination  must  be  oral,  the  exercises 
selected  from  the  music  readers  and  charts,  as  designated  in  the 
several  grades  by  the  manual. 
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In  the  Grammar  Grades  ten  credits,  or  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  credits  (20)  allowed  for  Music,  will  be  given  on  an 
oral  examination. 

This  examination  may  be  conducted  at  any  time  during  the 
month  of  May. 

In  Primary  Schools  the  examination  will  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  of  Primary  Principals. 

Principals,  with  the  Special  Teachers,  will  arrange  examina- 
tions in  German  and  French. 

In  conducting  the  Annual  Examination,  teachers  will  observe 
the  following  rules : 

1.  Principals  will  assign  teachers  so  that  no  one  shall  have 
charge  of  his  or  her  own  class. 

2.  Teachers  will  require  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil  to 
be  written  at  the  head  of  each  paper;  also,  the  name  of  the 
school,  the  grade,  and  the  name  of  the  teacher  of  each  class,  and 
the  name  of  the  examiner  placed  in  charge  of  the  class. 

3.  The  name  of  the  teacher  by  whom  each  set  of  papers  is 
examined  must  be  attached  to  the  papers,  and  the  examiners  will 
be  held  directly  responsible  to  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

4.  Principals  and  examiners  will  take  all  possible  precautions 
to  prevent  pupils  from  communicating,  or  from  aiding  one  an- 
other in  any  way,  and  the  papers  of  any  scholars  detected  in 
communicating  or  copying  must  be  thrown  out  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

5.  Teachers  in  charge  of  classes  will  give  no  assistance  to 
pupils,  but  may  give  any  explanation  necessary  to  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  any  question. 

6.  As  the  object  of  the  examination  is  to  determine  what 
pupils  are  fitted  for  promotion,  not  how  many  may  be  promoted, 
teachers  are  instructed  to  examine  and  credit  strictly  and  impar- 
tially, 

7.  Principals  will  preserve  all  sets  of  papers,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

8.  Neither  Principals  nor  Assistants  will  in  any  manner  make 
any  report  of  the  average  percentage  of  any  class.     The  only  re- 
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port  made  will  be  the  number  examined  and  the  number  pro- 
moted. 

9.  The  maximum  number  of  credits  to  be  allowed  in  each 
study  will  be  found  on  each  set  of  questions,  and  also  on  the 
schedule  attached. 

10.  The  examination  questions  will  be  delivered  on  the  order 
of  Principals,  on  the  morning  of  each  day  of  examination. 

11.  All  the  schools  will  close  on  Friday,  May  30th,  1873. 

12.  Principals  are  authorized  to  hold  such  closing  exercises 
as  they  may  desire,  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Department. 

13.  The  first  grade  classes  will  be  examined  for  graduation 
from  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  for  admission  to  the  High 
Schools,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  "Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May 
26  to  29.  The  boys  will  meet  for  examination  in  the  Boys'  High 
School  Building,  on  Monday,  May  26th,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The 
girls  will  assemble  at  the  Girls'  High  School  Building  at  the 
same  time. 

14.  Principals  are  instructed  to  send  up  for  examination  only 
those  pupils  who,  judging  from  the  two  trial  examinations  held 
during  the  year,  and  from  the  monthly  reports,  will  have  a  fair 
chance  of  passing  examination  successfully. 

15.  During  the  vacation  the  report  of  the  examination  will  be 
made  up,  and  the  certificates  of  graduation  will  be  given  out  at 
the  commencement  of  the  school  term  in  July. 

16.  Principals  will  so  assign  papers  for  examination,  that  the 
papers  in  any  one  study,  in  classes  of  the  same  grade,  shall  be 
examined  by  the  same  teachers,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of 
marking.  In  schools  having  several  classes  in  any  one  grade, 
the  papers  may  be  divided. 

17.  The  standard  of  promotion  will  be  fixed  at  70  per  cent., 
the  same  as  last  year. 

18.  On  or  before  June  8th,  Principals  of  High,  Grammar 
and  Primary  Schools  will  make  an  annual  report  of  the  following 
statistics : 

1st.     Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year. 
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2d.  Number  received  by  transfer  from  other  schools,  after 
the  first  day  of  the  school  year. 

3d.     Annual  average  number  belonging. 

4th.     Annual  average  daily  attendance. 

5th.  Whole  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  lower  to  higher 
grades  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  month,  not  including  the 
first  month  of  the  year. 

SCHEDULE  OF  MAXIMUM  CREDITS. 


o 


o 


First  Grade  . . . 
Second  Grade  . 
Third  Grade. . . 
Fourth  Grade  . 
Fifth  Grade. .  . . 
Sixth  Grade . .  . 
Seventh  Grade 
Eighth  Grade.. 


LOO 
LOO 
LOO 

100 

100 

100 

50 

10 


100 

100 
50 
25 
10 
10 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  FIRST  GRADE  PUPILS  FOR 
GRADUATION  FROM  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  AND 
FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
San  Fbanctsco,  1873. 


ARITHMETIC— 100  Credits. 
10   Questions    10   Credits    each. 

1.  Divide  5-7  by  2-3  and  give  an  analytical  explanation  of 
each  step  in  the  method.  [No  credits  allowed  for  the  method  by 
rule,  "Invert  the  divisor,  &c."] 

2.  Compound  interest  of  $100  for  one  year  at  two  per  cent,  a 
month,  compounded  monthly? 
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3.  Note  given  for  $150,  January  10th,  1871.  Rate  of  interest 
10  per  cent,  a  year.  Paid  on  this  note  July  1st,  1872,  $100. 
What  is  due  May  25th,  1873? 

[Full  credits  if  the  answer  obtained  is  within  10  cents  of  the 
exact  answer.     Five  credits  if  within  $1.00.] 

4.  The  decimal  .75  is  what  per  cent,  of  the  decimal  .25?  2 
is  what  per  cent,  of  5  ? 

5.  How  much  land  at  $25  an  acre  can  a  real  estate  agent  buy 
for  $5,250,  after  deducting  his  commission  of  five  per  cent.? 

6.  A  grain  dealer  buys  100  tons  of  wheat  at  $30  a  ton;  he 
sells  at  2  cents  a  pound;  what  per  cent,  does  he  gain? 

7.  Which  is  greater,  the  interest  or  the  true  discount  of  $5,000 
for  2  years  6  months,  at  10  per  cent,  a  year?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference ? 

8.  Bought  a  bill  of  goods  for  $425.50,  one-half  per  cent,  off 
for  cash  ?    Cash  paid  ? 

9.  Divide  4  by  1,000,  multiply  the  quotient  by  .06,  divide  the 
product  by  200  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  \. 

10.  Multiply  15  by  f ,  multiply  the  product  by  \,  divide  the 
second  product  by  12,  add  to  the  quotient  \,  divide  the  sum  by  2, 
subtract  from  the  quotient  i,  multiply  the  remainder  by  \  and 
change  the  product  into  a  decimal  fraction. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— First  Grade— 20  Credits. 

[Note. — Examiners  will  read  the  first  question  twice,  allow  one 
minute  for  solution,  and  then  require  each  examinee  to  write  the 
answer  on  a  slip  of  paper.  So  proceed  with  each  of  the  20 
questions.] 

1.  What  is  f  of  200  ? 

2.  240  is  |  of  what  number? 

3.  Add  2-5  and  3-8. 

4.  How  many  times  is  2-3  contained  in  4-5  ? 

5.  Product  of  2£  by  2J. 

6.  Difference  between  4  1-5  and  2  1-3. 

7.  Three-fourths  of  anything  is  what  per  cent,  of  it? 
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8.  At  three-quarters  of  a  dollar  apiece,  how  many  knives  can 
be  bought  for  $150? 

9.  §  is  what  per  cent,  of  £  ? 

10.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  1-12  of  a  cubic  foot  of  sand? 

11.  How  many  square  feet  on  the  floor  of  a  room  20  feet  long 
and  14  feet  6  inches  wide  ? 

12.  How  many  square  acres  in  4  square  miles  of  land? 

13.  How  many  ounces  in  26  pounds  of  gold? 

14.  How  many  inches  of  surface  on  a  cubic  block  of  wood  10 
inches  long,  10  inches  wide  and  10  inches  high  ? 

15.  If  2  yards  of  cloth  cost  $5.00  what  will  2J  yards  cost? 

16.  How  many  feet  in  40  rods  ? 

17.  How  many  times  is  the  decimal  .2  contained  in  the  deci- 
mal .5? 

18.  What  is  the  product  of  2.5  by  2.5  ? 

19.  At  12^  cents  each,  how  many  pencils  can  be  bought  for 
$40? 

GRAMMAR— First  Grade— 100  Credits. 

1.  Present  Tense. 

1.  I  write  a  letter  every  day. 

2.  I  am  writing  a  letter  now. 

3.  My  letter  is  written  now.' 

Change  each  of  these  three  sentences  into  each  of  the  six 
tenses  of  the  Indicative  Mood,  changing  the  words,  now  and 
every  day  into  other  words  to  denote  time  that  shall  correspond 
to  the  verb. 

2.  Put  each  of  the  same  three  sentences  into  the  Potential 
Mood,  making  use  of  the  negative  adverb  not,  and  also  asking  a 
question  with  each  sentence. 

3.  Principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  1,  go;  2,  Sing; 
3,  Swim;  4,  burst;  5,  blow;  6,  knew;  7,  rise;  8,  say;  9,  sew;  10, 
speak. 

4.  State  the  principal  rule  in  Syntax  about  the  relation  of  the 
verb  to  its  subject;  give  and  explain  a  correct  sentence  to  illus- 
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trate;  and  also,  write  an  incorrect  sentence,  correct  it  and  show 
how  the  rule  applies. 

5.  What  is  the  main  rule  of  Syntax  about  the  relation  of 
pronouns  to  the  words  for  which  they  stand  ?  Give  a  correct  and 
an  incorrect  sentence  to  illustrate  the  application,  and  explain 
both. 

6.  What,  besides  a  noun,  may  be  the  Subject  or  the  object  of 
a  sentence  ? 

7.  Julius  Caesar,  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  great 
generals. 

Expand  the  contracted  compound  sentence  into  a  full  com- 
pound sentence. 

8.  To  him,  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds  communion  with 
her  visible  forms,  she  speaks  a  various  language. 

a.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  ? 

6.  What  is,  "  She  speaks  a  various  language"? 

c.  What  is,  "Who  holds  communion"? 

d.  Parse  to. 

e.  Parse  who. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  if,  in  your  opinion,  they 
are  incorrect: 

1.  Every  one  of  you  have  been  studying  their  lessons. 

2.  I,  Eichard  Roe,  who  is  of  sound  mind,  doth  make 
this  last  will  and  testament. 

3.  There  ain't  more  than  a  dozen  person  there. 

4.  You  hadn't  ought  to  have  went,  for  I  knowed  you'd 
fare  exceeding  bad. 

5.  Speak  low  and  slow  and  loud  and  fast  and  harsh 
and  mild  and  soft  by  turns. 

10.  Here  is  the  composition  of  a  big  boy  belonging  to  a 
Second  Grade  Grammar  Class.  He  certainly  has  not  yet  learned 
either  the  trade  or  the  profession  of  writing  good  English. 
Make  it  all  over  as  well  as  you  can,  keeping  the  main  ideas,  if 
you  can  find  any.  Cut  it  up  into  sentences,  punctuate  it,  put  in 
capitals,  spell  it,  and,  finally,  translate  it  into  tolerable  English. 
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"Which  is  Moke  Desirable  Trade  or  Profession. 

The  question  is  an  important  one  and  deserves  carefull  atten- 
tion as  it  may  not  be  long  before  we  may  have  to  decide  this 
question  for  our  selves. 

Now  for  my  part  give  me  a  trade  by  all  means,  not  that  I  like 
Shoemaking  or  Wood-Sawing  better  than  Studing  law  or  Medi- 
cine but  think  of  he  who  has  been  studying  law  is  well  versed  in 
Latin  &  Greek  and  may  not  be  able  to  mend  his  boot  or  saw  a 
stick  of  wood. 

Think  of  the  Schoolteacher  who  has  to  go  to  the  Dress  makers 
every  time  she  tears  her  dress. 

I  dont  like  a  trade  for  life  nor  a  profession  but  a  little  sprinkeled 
here  and  there  wouldn't  do  harm  but  might  do  some  good. 

NOTE. — Examiners  will  not  credit  according  to  anybody's 
pet  system  of  analysis  or  parsing,  but  will  exercise  the  broadest 
liberality;  and  will  recognize  any  common-sense  methods,  without 
reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  particular  text  book. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY— First  Grade— 50  Credits. 

1.  What  countries  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Caucasian 
race?    By  the  Mongolian  race? 

2.  Name  4  characteristic  animals  of  the  Arctic  regions  ;  8  of 
the  Temperate  zones  ;  8  of  the  Torrid  zones. 

3.  Name  at  least  10  of  the  characteristic  trees  and  food-plants 
of  the  Torrid  zone  ;  of  the  Temperate  zones. 

4.  Name  the  four  great  Ocean-currents.  What  causes  produce 
them. 

5.  What  great  rivers  rise  in  the  great  plateau  of  Asia?  Of 
North  America. 

6.  In  what  respects  do  Africa,  South  America  and  Australia 
resemble  one  another? 

7.  Name  5  great  plateaus,  and  state  their  approximate  height. 

8.  What  winds  supply  California  with  rain?    Brazil? 

9.  Why  have  Niphon,  Great  Britain  and  the  coast  of  Norway 
a  comparatively  mild  winter  climate? 
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10.     Area,  population,  4  principal  exports,  and  4  largest  cities 
of  California? 

HISTOET— First  Grade— 50  Credits. 
Credit  on  a  scale  of  100  and  divide  by  2. 

1.  When  was  gold  discovered  in  California,  and  when  was 
California  made  a  State? 

2.  When  was  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  fought  and  when  did 
Lee  surrender  the  main  Confederate  Army? 

3.  In  what  year  was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  fought?    Bull 
Run?    Antietam? 

4.  Mention  five  of  the  main  successive  steps  that  led  to  the 
War  of  Secession. 

5.  What  was  the  Alabama,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  "Alabama 
Claims'"^ 

6.  Name  4  American  Inventors  and  state  what  they  invented. 

7.  Name  4  Great  American  Statesmen ;  4  Orators ;  4  Authors ; 
4  Military  Commanders. 

8.  How  did  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River  become  a  part  of  our  country? 

9.  What  were  the  main  results  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion? 

10.  What  military  commanders  have  been  made  presidents  of 
the  United  States? 

WORD-ANALYSIS— First  Grade— 50  Credits. 

Credit  on  scale  of  100,  and  divide  by  2.     One  credit  off  the  100 
scale  for  each  mis-spelt  word. 

1.  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  following 
synonyms;  bury-inter;  custom-habit;  silent-taciturn. 

2.  Derivation  and  meaning  of  the  following  words  :  -panacea, 
autocrat,  panorama. 

3.  Name  and  define  5  additional  Greek  roots,  and  illustrate 
by  a  word. 

4.  Write  ten  words  derived  from  pono,  and  define  the  first 
five. 
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5.  Write  ten  words  derived  from  facio,  and  define  the  first 
five. 

6.  Write  and  give  the  meaning  of  10  Latin  Prefixes,  and 
write  a  word  to  illustrate  each. 

7.  Write  ten  words  having  the  Latin  prefix  de,  and  define  the 
first  five. 

8.  Write  and  give  the  meaning  of  ten  Latin  Suffixes,  writing 
a  word  to  illustrate  each. 

9.  Write  and  define  ten  more  Latin  Suffixes,  giving  a  word  to 
illustrate  each. 

[5  extra  credits  for  any  one  who  will  write  and  give  the  mean- 
ing of  fifteen  additional  suffixes.     Head  the  list  Extra.] 

10.  Write  twenty  words  derived  from  Gi*adior. 

COMPOSITION— First  Grade— 50  Credits. 
1. 

Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose,  changing  the  words  only 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  but  changing  the  order  of  the  words 
from  poetical  order  to  the  order  of  plain  prose. 

MAUD  MULLER. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 
Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 
Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 
The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest, 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast ; 
A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

[Note. — 50  credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  One  credit  off 
for  every  mis-spelt  word,  and  other  credits  off  in  proportion  to 
the  badness  of  the  prose.] 

II. 

On  another  half  sheet  of  paper,  numbered  2,  write  a  letter  of 
at  least  ten  lines,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  punctuate  cor- 
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rectly  in  every  respect.  One  credit  off  for  eveay  mis-spelt  word, 
one  for  every  omission  or  wrong  use  of  a  period  or  comma,  two 
for  every  blunder  in  syntax,  and  one  for  each  very  bungling  sen- 
tence, even  if  it  does  not  violate  a  special  rule  of  syntax.  100 
credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  Address  the  letter  to  anybody 
you  please,  and  write  whatever  suits  you  best. 

in. 

The  following  sentences  are  literary  gems  taken  from  the  com- 
positions written  at  the  time  of  the  Trial  Examination,  in  March 
last,  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second  Grades.  Put  into  good 
English  and  punctuate.  Write  on  a  Third  and  separate  sheet  of 
paper.     100  credits. 

1.  "I  remember  well  one  year  ago  in  vacation,  when  I  went 
to  visit  a  friend  in  the  country,  who  lived  near  a  creek  shaded  by 
the  most  beautiful  trees,  and  on  the  bank  bordering  the  creek 
the  trees  were  so  thick,  that  one  could  not  see  a  person  on  the 
opposite  bank." 

2.  "The  horse  is  very  useful,  to  man,  to  haul  carts  and  a 
great  deal  of  other  kinds  of  labor;  They  are  different  kinds  of 
horses  the  Mexican  Mustang,  the  Arabia  steed,  which  is  a  noble 
looking  horse,  and  the  Arabian  thinks  a  great  deal  of  his  horse, 
some  of  them  have  these  horses  sleep  in  the  same  tent  with 
them." 

3.  "Chinese  labor  is  very  injurious  where  ever  it  finds  its 
way,  the  reason  is  because  they  can  live  on  less  money  than  a 
white  man  could,  they  can  live  on  about  $.05  a  day  while  a  white 
man  could  not  live  on  less  than  $.75  a  day  at  the  very  least, 
therefore  they  are  able  to  work  for  £  as  much  wages  as  white  men 
work  for." 

4.  "If  you  are  in  company,  Ladies  in  particular,  and  if  you 
did  not  know  anything  about  G-rammar,  and  try  to  entertain 
your  company  you  would  feel  very  awkward  in  deed." 

5.  "I  like  to  study  Arithmetic  which  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful studies  for  if  you  should  buy  something  and  receive  wrong 
change  you  could  tell  if  it  was  wrong,  if  you  should  wish  to 
count  you  could  do  so  by  having  learnt  Arithmetic. 
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French  is  the  principal  study  I  like  to  study,  I  learnt  it  about 
three  terms  and  I  can  speak  it  very  well  I  generally  speak  French 
to  Madam  that  is  my  teacher.'. 

[Note. — Add  the  eredits  for  the  three  parts  and  divide  by  5. 

SPELLING— First  Grade— 20  Credits. 
20  Words,  half  Credit  each. 

1.  Necessary  11.  Chestnut-tree 

2.  Indifferent  12.  Threshing-floor 

3.  Extempore  13.  Recollection 

4.  Ineffectual  14.  Omnipotence 

5.  Occasionally  15.  Incoherent 

6.  Insatiable  16.  Apparitions 

7.  Cotillion  17.  Triumphantly 

8.  Exquisite  18.  Persuasions 

9.  Tyrannical  19.  Acknowledged 
10.  Inquisitive  20.  Immaterial 

10  CREDITS. 

Half  credit  off  for  each  mis-spelt  word,  and  each  mis-placed 
or  omitted  capital  letter. 

Of  all  the  subterraneous  caverns  now  known,  the  grotto  of 
Antiparos  is  the  most  rsmarkable,  as  well  for  its  extent  as  for 
the  beauty  of  its  sparry  incrustations.  This  celebrated  cavern 
was  first  explored  by  one  Magni,  an  Italian  traveler,  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  at  Antiparos,  an  inconsiderable  island  of  the 
Archipelago.  "Having  been  informed,"  says  he,  "by  the  na- 
tives of  Paros,  that,  in  the  little  island  of  Antiparos,  which  lies 
about  two  miles  from  the  former,  a  gigantic  statue  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  in  that  place,  it  was  resolved  that 
we  (the  French  consul  and  himself)  should  pay  it  a  visit." 

MUSIC— 100  Credits -4- 5=20. 

1.  How  is  the  pitch  of  tones  represented? 

2.  In  what  do  minor  and  major  scales  differ  ? 

3.  Give  the  relative  minor  scales  of  G,  O,  Dt  A,  F,  Bb  and 
Eb  major. 
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4.  Write  the  minor  scales  of  0,  G  and  B  upon  the  staff  with 
proper  signatures. 

5.  Why  is  /  sharped  in  G  minor  ? 

6.  How  many  minor  seconds  in  the  major  scale  ?  How  many 
in  the  minor  scale  ? 

7.  What  is  a  chromatic  scale  ?  Write  a  chromatic  scale  com- 
mencing with  c  up  to  c. 

8.  What  is  rhythm  ? 

9.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  measures. 

10.  What  kind  of  an  interval  is  from  g  to  c,  from  c  to  g,  from 
d  to  /,  from  c  to  b  ? 

FKENCH— First  Grade— 50  Credits. 
(Prepared  by  Prof.  Levy,  Boys'  High  School.) 

1.  Correct  the  following  sentences:  "  Les  joli  fieurs;  mes  bon 
chapeau;  j'ai  pain;  nous  avons  de  la  bonne  biere;  vos  bijou  sont 
tres  cher,  mais  tres  beau;  il  n'a  pas  sucre;  je  donne  argent  a  les 
pauvres. 

2.  What  proper  names  take  the  article,  and  what  ones  do 
not?    Give  examples  of  each. 

3.  Translate:  "I  am  right,  but  you  were  wrong;  they  are 
hungry  and  thirsty;  we  need  a  book;  you  look  happy;  what  was 
the  matter  with  you  ? 

4.  Give  the  third  person  singular  of  the  following  verbs  in 
the  Present  and  Imperfect  Indicative;  Preterite;  First  Future; 
Compound  Conditional;  Present  and  Compound  Subjunctive: 
Avoir,  etre,  changer,  grandir,  perdre,  dire,  aller,  craindre,  ecrire, 
mettre,  apprendre,  falloir,  sortir. 

5.  Translate  into  French:  This  hat  is  better  than  that  one; 
my  mother  and  yours;  what  books  are  on  the  table?  I  like  all 
that  is  fine;  she  is  seventeen  years  old;  the  twentieth  of  June; 
a  quarter  to  three;  at  twelve  o'clock;  my  sister  is  better  than  my 
brother. 
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6.  Give  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  Indicative  Present 
of  the  following  verbs :  Appeler,  jeter,  mener  placer,  employer, 
hair,  battre. 

7.  Give  the  rules  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Conjunctive 
Pronouns,  and  translate  into  French  the  following:  I  do  not 
give  you  my  pen;  Charles  has  told  us;  I  have  given  it  to  you;  I 
will  give  it  to  him;  give  it  to  me;  do  not  give  it  to  me. 

8.  Translate  into  French:  I  must  speak  French;  my  brother 
was  obliged  to  speak  German;  we  should  have  been  praised  by 
our  teacher;  they  have  always  flattered  themselves. 

9.  Translate  into  English:  Un  vieux  renard  des  plus  fins 
ayant  ete  pris  au  hazard  dans  un  piege,  trouva  moyen  d'en 
echapper,  non  sans  un  grand  sacrifice,  car  ce  ne  fut  qu'en  y 
laissant  sa  queue  qu'il  put  sauver  sa  tete.  Le  compere,  vivement 
mortifie  de  cette  mesauenture,  fit  neanmoins  contre  fortune  bon 
coeur,  et  ne  desespere  point  de  s'en  tirer  a  son  avantage,  autant 
que  possible,  par  un  tour  de  sa  facon. 

10.  Parse  the  irregular  verbs  contained  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph, and  give  the  primitive  tenses  of  each. 

9.  Translate  into  English:  Quant  a  Bonaparte  repousse  en- 
core une  fois  par  le  destin  vers  Paris,  ce  grand  centre  des  evene- 
ments,  il  y  reprit  cette  vie  obscure  et  cachee  qui  lui  pesait  tant: 
ce  fut  alors  que,  ne  pouvant  supporter  son  inaction,  il  adressa 
une  note  au  gouvernement,  dans  laquelle  il  exposait  qu'il  etait 
de  l'interet  de  la  France,  de  faire  tout  ce  qui  dependait  d'elle 
pour  acCroitre  les  moyen  militaires  de  la  Turquie. 

10.  Parse  the  irregular  verbs  contained  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph, and  give  the  primitive  tenses  of  each. 

GERMAN— First  Grade— 50  Credits. 
(Prepared  by  Prof.  Levy,  Boys'  High  School.) 

1.  Decline:  Der  gute  Mensch;  das  kleine  Kind;  der  grosse 
Bruder;  das  Gesetz;  die  weise  Hand;  Karl;  Sophie;  Deutsch- 
land. 

2.  Translate  into  German;  The  good  father;  the  good  mother; 
the  good  child;  the  good  children.     A  good  father;  a  good  mo- 
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ther;  a  good  child;  good  children.     Good  father;  good  mother; 
good  child. 

3.  Express  by  German  words;  4567;  the  23d;  the  first;  the 
last;  twice;  half -past  twelve.  ' 

4.  Decline:  Er;  wir;  dieser;  meine;  der  unsrige;  wer? 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs;  Achten;  schreiben; 
abschreiben;  lesen;  thun;  sein;  werden;  haben;  wissen;  denken. 

6.  Translate  into  German:  I  eat  an  apple;  he  gave  me  a 
book;  they  love  one  another;  it  would  rain;  did  your  brother  go 
out? 

7.  Give  the  first  person  singular  of  the  verb  zuschliessen  (to 
lock)  in  the  Present,  Imperfect  and  Perfect  Indicative  mood, 
first  Conditional  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

8.  Translate  into  German:  With  my  father;  from  my  mother; 
without  our  friends;  he  is  in  our  house;  he  comes  into  our  house; 
during  the  summer;  this  book  is  for  my  (male)  cousin;  the  dog 
is  lying  under  the  table. 

"9.  Translate  into  English:  Durch  Hiilfe  spartanischer  Mieth- 
soldaten  gelang  es  zwar  den  Karthagem,  den  romischen  Feld- 
herrn  Eegulus  zu  besiegen  und  gefangen  zu  nehmen;  allein  sie 
wurden  durch  diesen  Sieg  so  geschwacht,  dass  sie  um  Friede 
bitten,  ihre  Anspruche  auf  Sicilien  aufgeben  and  drei  Millionen 
Thaler  Kriegskosten  zahlen  mussten.  Der  Friedensschluss  kam 
im  Jahre  241  v.  Chr.  zu  Stande. 

10.  In  what  cases  are :  Miethsoldaten,  Karthagern,  romischen 
Feldherm,  Sieg?  And  in  what  tenses  and  moods  are :  gelang; 
gefangen,  wurden  geschwacht,  mussten  ? 

EXAMINATION  IN  DEAWING— First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  The  First  and  Second  Grade  Classes,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Burgess,  will  draw  specimens  as  follows  : 

First — Some  object  in  the  school  room,  as  a  clock,  a  chair,  a 
teacher's  table,  a  school  desk. 

Second — Some  exercise  in  perspective  from  memory,  as  Ex- 
terior view  of  a  house;  Interior  view  of  a  room,  with  furniture. 
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2.  The  Second  Grade  classes,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Garin,  will  draw  the  exercises  given  on  the  large-sized  charts. 

3.  Each  specimen  must  have  on  the  face  of  it,  in  one  corner, 
the  name,  age  and  grade  of  the  pupil,  and  the  name  of  the  reg- 
ular teacher  of  the  class. 

4.  All  specimens  to  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent's  Office, 
on  Thursday,  May  22d,  1873. 

PHONOGKAPHY— First  Division— 100  Words,  20  Credits. 
(Prepared  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Brown.) 

The  names  "ar,"  "ray,"  which  appear  after  certain  words,  in- 
dicate the  upward  or  downward  consonant  stroke. 

Pupils  will  write  correctly  in  phonography  the  words  in  the 
following  table. 

If  there  be  more  than  one  way  to  correctly  represent  any  one 
word,  one  or  all  of  the  proper  forms  may  be  written;  but  any 
word  written  improperly  will  be  counted  a  failure,  whether  a 
proper  form  be  also  appended  or  not. 

Papers  will  be  marked  for  neatness  as  well  as  accuracy. 

Observe  the  proper  size  for  the  phonographic  characters,  viz: 
the  length  of  the  consonant  stroke  not  to  exceed  one-half  the 
width  between  lines. 

51.  an  irregularity 

52.  a 

53.  diseases 

54.  the  first 

55.  hisses 

56.  south 

57.  and  notwithstanding  the 

58.  swear 

59.  know  the 

60.  assessed 

61.  unwearied 

62.  and  with  the 

63.  slew 

64.  I 


1. 

and  if  a 

2. 

starry  (ray) 

3. 

excessive 

4. 

highly 

5. 

apology 

6. 

at  the 

7. 

star  (ar) 

8. 

we  will 

9. 

whose 

10. 

successive 

11. 

by  a 

12. 

season 

13. 

what  the 

14. 

but  the 
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15.  annoys 

16.  doing  a 

17.  possesses 

18.  becoming  a 

19.  the 

20.  boasters 

21.  a  few 

22.  roasters  (ray) 

23.  oily 

24.  and  how 

25.  yellow 

26.  giving  the 

27.  phases 

28.  and  wherever  the 

29.  we 

30.  adduced 

31.  now 

32.  lazy 

33.  and  would 

34.  as  the 

35.  exhaust 

36.  Sarah  (ray) 

37.  I  will 

38.  America 

39.  hers 

40.  stung 

41.  aware 

42.  owing 

43.  entices 

44.  a  hope 

45.  Csesar 

46.  when  the 

47.  and  should 

48.  Sepoy 

49.  influencing  the 

50.  abysses 


65.  diz2y 

66.  and  you 

67.  may  the 

68.  steam 

69.  insist 

70.  I  think 

71.  admirer 

72.  though  the 

73.  system 

74.  and  we  may 

75.  of  the 

76.  Cyrus  (ar) 

77.  owning  the 

78.  compiling  the 

79.  acknowledging  the 

80.  and  the 

81.  sausage 

82.  shall  the 

83.  abscesses 

84.  and  nevertheless  the 

85.  chooses 

86.  and 

87.  will  the 

88.  castors 

89.  houses 

90.  representing  the 

91.  woolly 

92.  new 

93.  mossy 

94.  unite 

95.  were 

96.  studious 

97.  he 

98.  Mississippi 

99.  while  the 
100.  anterior 
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EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS    FOR    SECOND 
GRADE    CLASSES. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— Second  Grade— 20  Credits. 

1.  What  is  5-8  of  96? 

2.  12  is  f  of  what  number  ? 

3.  Add  I  and  §. 

4.  How  many  times  is  §  contained  in  12? 

5.  How  many  times  is  4-5  contained  in  3-8  ? 

6.  Multiply  11  by  1£. 

7.  Cost  of  4  oranges,  at  the  rate  of  2  for  15  cents? 

8.  At  12£  cents  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  can 

you  buy  for  $5.00  ? 

9.  Cost  of  20  fts.  of  mutton  chops  at  §\  cents  a  B).? 

10.  Cost  of  200  Bbs.  of  potatoes  at  1^  cents  aft.? 

11.  Product  of  the  decimal  .02  multiplied  by  the  decimal  .02? 

12.  How  many  times  is  the  decimal  .02  contained  in  5  units? 

13.  Quotient  of  the  decimal  .5  divided  by  .4? 

14.  How  many  5  cent'  pieces  in  $1,000  ? 

15.  How  many  square  inches  in  f  of  a  square  foot? 

16.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  1-12  of  a  cubic  foot  ? 

17.  How  many  rods  in  f  of  a  mile  ? 

18.  How  many  ounces  in  15-16  of  a  pound  of  sugar  ? 

19.  How  many  days  and  hours  in  exactly  ^  a  year  ? 

20.  How  many  cents  in  20  ten  dollar  gold  pieces. 

ARITHMETIC— Second  Grade— 100  Credits. 

[Note  for  Teachers. — The  examiner  will  not  write  any  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard.  The  first  question  must  be  dictated  to 
the  pupils,  who  will  write  it  on  their  paper.  After  allowing  a 
reasonable  time,  say  from  5  to  15  minutes,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  example,  the  second  question  will  be  dictated,  and 
so  on.  In  examining  papers  no  credits  whatever  will  be  allowed 
for  approximate  answers,  except  as  directed  on  the  printed  paper. 
Time,  3  hours.] 

1.  In  5  years  7  months  3  weeks  2  days  21  hours  59  minutes 
49  seconds,  how  many  seconds  ? 
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2.  Cost  of  20  tons  of  iron  at  6  cents  a  pound. 

3.  Multiply  5  cubic  feet  1600  cubic  inches  by  50,  without  re- 
ducing feet  to  inches. 

4.  How  many  cubic  yards  in  a  block  of  granite  15  feet  long, 
4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  thick  ? 

5.  Sum,  difference  and  product  of  7-8  and  2-3,  and  the  quo- 
tient of  2-3  divided  by  7-8. 

(Two  credits  for  each  separate  operation  that  is  right;  ten 
credits  for  the  whole.) 

6.  Sum,  difference  and  product  of  2.05  and  .205,  and  the 
quotient  of  2.05  divided  by  .205. 

[Note. — Two  credits  for  each  separate  operation  that  is  cor- 
rect ;  ten  for  the  whole.] 

7.  Sum  of  2-3,  7-8,  4-5,  9-10,  11-12,  19-20. 

8.  Cost  of  200  tons  of  wheat,  at  If  cents  a  pound. 

9.  Multiply  144  by  7-12  and  then  divide  the  product  by  3-4. 
"Write  out  an  analytical  solution  of  both  operations. 

[  In  the  9th  example,  no  credits  whatever  for  mere  operation 
by  rule.] 

10.  From  1  take  the  decimal  two-tenths ;  multiply  the  remain- 
der by  the  decimal  two-hundredths ;  divide  the  product  by  two- 
ten  thousandths ;  multiply  the  quotient  by  twenty-Jive  tenths ;  and 
divide  the  product  by  two-hundredths. 

GKAMMAK— Second  Grade— 100  Credits. 

[Note  for  Examiners  and  for  Pupils. — In  parsing,  make  use  of 
brief  forms.  Examiners  will  credit  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  of  analysis  of  sentences  made  use  of  by  the  class 
teachers,  without  reference  to  any  particular  text-book,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  method  is  not  radically  wrong.] 

1.  Write  in  four  columns  the  Present  Tense,  Present  Participle, 
Past  Tense  and  Perfect  Participle  of  the  following  irregular  verbs: 
[Half  credit  off  for  each  mis-spelt  word.] 

1,  Go;  2,  be;  3,  give;  4,  lie  (to  recline);  5,  swim;  6,  sleep;  7, 
say;  8,  blow;  9,  draw;  10,  sew. 
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2.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  sing  with  the  noun  song,  in  the  Pas- 
sive Voice,  Indicative  Mood  and  Potential  Mood. 

3.  State  the  general  way  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns;  and 
of  forming  the  Possessive  Case  of  nouns  in  both  numbers. 

4.  It  is  her  ;    Who  are  you  speaking  to  f 

Are  these  two  sentences  correct  or  incorrect?  If  correct,  tell 
why;  if  incorrect,  tell  why. 

5.  I  and  he  am  learning  mine  sister  to  write  good. 

Put  this  sentence  into  good  English,  and,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  give  your  reasons.  [Half  credits  on  good  English; 
half  on  reasons.] 

6.  The  Modocs  fought  bravely  and  then  they  retreated  to  their 
stronghold  in  the  lava  beds. 

Put  this  sentence,  first  into  a  complex  sentence,  and  next  into 
a  simple  sentence. 

7.  The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 

(1.)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  and  why.     [2  credits.] 

(2.)  What  is  " as  he  climbed  the  hill?"     [2  credits.] 

(3.)  Parse  standing.     [2  credits.] 

(4.)  Make  the  sentence  over  into  a  simple  sentence.  [4  credits] 

8.  Correct  the  following  examples,  or  such  of  them  as,  in 
your  opinion,  need  correcting: 

1.  I  am  two  inches  taller  than  her. 

2.  Neither  Frank  nor  Hattie  are  going  to  the  picknick. 

3.  My  scissors  needs  mending. 

4.  There  was  about  a  dozen  persons  there. 

5.  The  news  from  the  lava  beds  are  very  sad. 

9.  Correct  such  of  the  following  as  need  to  be  corrected : 

1.  Patience  and  perseverance  overcomes  all  things. 

2.  Was  there  many  children  at  Woodwards  Garden's? 
3      His  father  sat  him  up  in  business. 

4.  When  are  you  going  to  lay  down  ? 

5.  It  is  me  who  is  trying  to  get  in. 

10.  The  following  sentences  have  been  taken  exactly  as  writ- 
ten, from  some  compositions  written  by  First  and  Second  Grade 
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scholars  in  the  San  Francisco  schools;  try  to  translate  them  into 
better  English.  [2  credits  for  each  sentence  put  into  pretty  good 
English.] 

1.  Some  people  treat  their  horses  very  brutal. 

2.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  oxen  and  Cow  and  Horse. 

The  horse  serves  one  like  a  servant  one  saddles  one 
rides  on  him. 

3.  The  fire-engines  are  drawn  by  horses  they  are  not  very 

gentle. 

4.  The   Chinese   do   great  damages  toward    the  Whites. 

They  do  the  work  cheaper  than  the  Whites,  so  mostly 
everyone  have  them  in  their  business. 

5.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  are  useful,  some 

people  have  things  that  are  useful,  and  .they  think 
that  it  is  not  useful.  But  after  a  while  they  repent  it 
when  they  havint  any  thing  more  thats  useful,  they 
say  Oh  how  I  wish  I  had  that  I  threw  away. 

GEOGRAPHY— Second  Grade— Fifty  Credits. 

Note  foe  Teachers. — The  examiner  will  write  the  first  question 
on  the  blackboard ;  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  answering,  say 
from  five  to  ten  minutes ;  then  erase  the  question  and  write  the 
second,  so  continuing  until  the  work  is  done. 

One  credit  off  for  every  two  mis-spelled  words. 

Credit  on  a  scale  of  100,  or  10  credits  for  each  question,  and 
divide  the  total  by  2,  counting  any  remaining  one-half  as  a  whole. 

1.  Name  six  large  seaport  cities  in  the  United  States;  in 
Europe. 

2.  Name  ten  important  cities  situated  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  ;  ten  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  on  or  near 
important  rivers. 

3.  Area  and  population  of  the  "United  States. 

4.  Name  the  five  chief  mountain  ranges  of  the  globe ;  the 
ten  chief  cities ;  the  five  largest  rivers ;  the  five  most  populous 
and  most  important  islands. 
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5.  Name  the  four  chief  cities  of  England ;  of  France ;  of 
Germany;  of  Italy. 

6.  The  highest  mountain  peak  in  California;  four  chief  rivers; 
three  chief  cities  ;  two  bays  ;  two  great  valleys. 

7.  Principal  city  and  river  of  Nevada ;  Oregon ;  Arizona ; 
"Washington  Territoiy;  Alaska. 

8.  Where  is  Puget  Sound?  The  Tosemite  Valley  ;  Ogden  ; 
Cheyenne. 

9.  Where  is  Melbourne?  Manilla;  Shanghae ;  Bombay; 
Puebla. 

10.  Name  five  capes  noted  in  navigation ;  five  seas;  five  rivers; 
five  bays,  sounds  or  gulfs. 

WORD  ANALYSIS— Second  Grade— Fifty  Credits. 

[Note. — Examiners  will  dictate  the  first  question  ;  will  require 
pupils  to  copy  it  on  their  paper;  will  allow  from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes for  writing  the  answer,  and  so  proceed  with  the  rest.  Credit 
on  a  scale  of  100, — 10  credits  for  each  question — and  divide  by 
2.     One  credit  (100  scale)  off  for  every  two  mis-spelt  words.] 

1.  Write  5  English  prefixes,  and  then  write  in  columns,  5 
words  under  the  head  of  each  prefix,  each  word  illustrating  the 
prefix. 

2.  Rule  for  dropping  e  in  blamable. 
Rule  for  dropping  e  in  truly. 
Rule  for  changing  y  in  married. 
Rule  for  not  changing  y  in  marrying. 
Rule  doubling  t  in  hottest. 

3.  Define  the  suffix  able  or  ible,  and  then  write,  without  de- 
fining, 10  words  illustrating  able,  and  10  illustrating  ible. 

4.  Write  horizontally  across  the  page  5  words,  each  having  a 
different  suffix,  denoting  little  or  diminutive.  Add  four  more 
words  with  the  same  suffix  to  each  column. 

5.  Write,  define  and  illustrate  by  a  word,  10  suffixes. 

6.  Write,  define  and  illustrate  by  a  word,  10  more  suffixes. 
(5  extra  credits  for  any  one  who  can  name  the  remaining  seven 
suffixes.) 
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7.  Form  five  derivative  words  from  judge,  and  define  each. 

8.  Explain  the  words  went  and  moon. 

9.  Explain  the  words  wife  and  Tuesday. 
10.  Explain  the  words  spell  and  heathen. 

COMPOSITION— Second  Grade— 50  Credits. 
I. 

Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose,  changing  the  words  only 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  but  changing  the  order  of  the  words 
from  poetical  order  to  the  order  of  plain  prose. 

MAUD  MULLER. 
Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 
Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 
Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 
The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest, 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast ; 
A  wish  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

[Note. — Fifty  credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  One  credit  off 
for  every  mis-spelt  word,  and  other  credits  off  in  proportion  to 
the  badness  of  the  prose.] 

II. 

On  another  half  sheet  of  paper,  numbered  2,  write  a  letter  of 
at  least  ten  lines,  and  be  partieularly  careful  to  punctuate  cor- 
rectly in  every  respect.  One  credit  off  for  every  mis-spelt  word, 
one  for  every  omission  or  wrong  use  of  a  period  or  comma,  two 
for  every  blunder  in  syntax,  and  one  for  each  very  bungling  sen- 
tence, even  if  it  does  not  violate  a  special  rule  of  syntax.  100 
credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  Address  the  letter  to  anybody 
you  please,  and  write  whatever  suits  you  best. 

in. 

The  following  sentences  are  literary  gems  taken  from  the  com- 
positions written  at  the  time  of  the  Trial  Examination,  in  March 
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last,  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second  Grades.  Put  into  good 
English  and  punctuate.  Write  on  a  Third  and  separate  sheet  of 
paper.     100  credits. 

1.  "Dogs  are  also  of  great  use  to  man,  so  are  cats,  to  kill 
rats  which  are  no  use,  but  a  great  harm.  Chickens  and  Turkeys 
are  of  use,  we  may  eat  the  fowl  or  their  eggs  which  are  very 
good." 

2.  "The  Cow  is  a  very  useful  animal  to  man,  if  the  cow  did 
not  exist  we  would  have  no  nice  butter  or  milk  or  cheese,  but  the 
people  in  the  City  do  not  have  the  nice  milk  as  those  who  live  in 
the  country." 

3.  "  Cats  afford  children  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  especially  it 
did  me.  I  used  to  have  a  cat  that  used  to  catch  a  rat  and  put  it 
in  my  lap  or  lay  it  at  my  side.  Whenever  I  went  away  from  our 
house  the  cat  would  follow  me  and  put  the  rat  by  me  and  .look 
up  in  my  face  and  mew.     (To  be  concluded.)" 

4.  "There  tusks  of  ivory,  and  are  used  for  to  make  knive 
handles  and  fans,  and  ornaments  to  wear  around  the  neck  and 
different  other  things." 

5.  "Chinamen,  as  a  rule  are  of  rather  corrupted  character,  I 
may  be  harsh  on  them,  probably  from  my  dislike  for  them ;  but 
H  is  seen  by  everybody,  most,  in  the  papers  daily  of  some  theft 
made  by  a  chinaman,  in  a  private  family,  they  are  hired  by  pri- 
vate families  as  cooks." 

[Note. — Add  the  credits  for  the  three  parts  and  divide  by  5.] 

SPELLING— Second  Grade— 20  Credits. 

(from  the  reader.) 

Twenty  Words.     Half  Credit  each. 


Control 

Retrieve 

Suffrage 

Emerald 

Reverse 

Streamlet 

Diamond 

Engineer 

Coral 

Steam-gauge 

Reptiles 

Annoyance 

Pauper 

Dogged 

Forfeit 

Regiment 

Physical 

Compensation 

Derision 

Exquisite 
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PARAGRAPH— 10  Credits. 
Half  Credit  off  for  each  mis-spelt  word. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  where  this  line 
of  rugged  hills  swept  down  into  a  valley,  through  which  flowed 
the  north  fork  of  Red  river.  A  beautiful  meadow,  about  half 
a  mile  wide,  enameled  with  yellow,  autumnal  flowers,  stretched 
for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  bordered  on 
the  opposite  side  by  the  river,  whose  banks  were  fringed  with 
cotton-wood  trees,  the  bright  foliage  of  which  refreshed  and  de- 
lighted the  eye,  after  being  wearied  by  the  contemplation  of  mo- 
notonous wastes  of  brown  forest. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— Third  Grrade— 20  Credits. 

[Note  for  Examinees. — Read  each  question  three  times;  allow 
one  minute  for  mental  solution,  and  then  require  the  answer  to 
be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  opposite  the  number  of  the  ques- 
tion.] 

1.  What  is  4-5  of  80? 

2.  20  is  §  of  what  number? 

3.  What  is  |  of  |? 

4.  Add  §  and  f . 

5.  Difference  between  £  and  ^  ? 

6.  How  many  times  is  ^  contained  in  £  ? 

7.  How  many  times  is  §  contained  in  100  ? 

8.  Add  4|,  3J  and  2J. 

9.  What  is  the  product  of  the  decimal  .2  by  the  decimal  .3  ? 

10.  What  is  the  quotient  of  the  decimal  .5  divided  by  the 
decimal  .02. 

11.  From  one  unit  subtract  the  decimal  .02. 

12.  At  25  cents  a  yard,  what  is  the  cost  of  40  yards  of  calico  ? 

13.  At  37J  cents  a  yard,  cost  of  20  yards  of  calico? 

14.  How  many  feet  in  5  rods? 

15.  How  many  square  inches  in  3  square  feet? 

16.  How  many  square  inches  of  surface  on  a  slate  12  inches 
long,  by  8  inches  wide  ? 

17.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  block  of  marble  one  foot 
long,  one  foot  wide,  one  foot  thick? 
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18.  In  2f  Bbs.  of  iron,  how  many  ounces? 

19.  How  many  hours  in  the  month  of  June? 

20.  How  many  pens  in  a  gross? 

ARITHMETIC— Third  Grade— 100  Credits. 

[Note  for  Teachers. — The  examiner  will  not  write  any  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard.  The  first  question  must  be  dictated  to 
the  pupils,  who  will  write  it  on  their  paper.  After  allowing  a 
reasonable  time,  say  from  5  to  15  minutes,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  example,  the  second  question  will  be  dictated,  and 
so  on.  In  examining  papers,  no  credits  whatever  will  be  allowed 
for  approximate  answers,  except  as  directed  on  the  printed 
paper.     Time,  3  hours.] 

1.  Analytical  solution  of  4  divided  by  §. 

2.  Analytical  solution  of  .4  divided  by  .02. 

3.  Cost  125f  5>s.  of  mutton,  at  5£  cents  a  pound? 

4.  At  If  cents  a  pound,  how  many  tons  of  barley  can  be 
bought  for  $40,000? 

5.  How  many  3-cent  pieces  will  it  take  to  make  $5,000? 

6.  Sum  of  4  3-4  +  5  1-2  -f-  2  11-12  -f  1  2-3  -f  5  1-5. 

7.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  lot  of  land  10  rods  long  and 
5  rods  wide? 

8.  How  many  ounces  in  200  tons  of  iron  ? 

9.  Sum,  difference  and  product  of  7-12  and  15-16,  and  the 
quotient  of  7-12  divided  by  15-16?  (In  the  9th  example,  two 
credits  for  each  separate  answer;  ten  for  the  whole.) 

10.  Multiply  2.5  by  2.5;  divide  the  product  by  25;  multiply 
the  quotient  by  .25,  and  divide  the  product  by  .05. 

GRAMMAR— Third  Grade— 50  Credits. 
Time,  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

[Note. — Credit  on  a  scale  of  100  and  divide  by  2.] 

1.  Take  the  sentence:  He  writes  a  letter — and  put  it  into 
each  tense  in  the  Indicative  Mood;  next,  take  the  same  sentence 
and  put  it  into  the  Passive  Voice  in  each  tense. 

2.  Take  the  same  sentence  and  put  it  into  the  Progressive 
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Form  (writing)  in  the  Active  Voice;  next,  put  the  sentences  in 
the  Active  Voice  into  the  Interrogative  form. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  noun  and  a  verb?  Be- 
tween an  adverb  and  an  adjective  ? 

4.  (1)  Write  5  nouns  that  form  their  plurals  by  adding  es; 
(2)  5  verbs  that  make  their  form  in  the  third  person  singular  by 
adding  es  to  the  root  form  of  the  verb;  (3)  5  nouns  that  form 
their  Possessive  Case  by  the  apostrophe  only;  (4)  the  Possessive 
Case  of  5  pronouns. 

5.  (1)  Put  the  following  compound  sentence  into  a  sentence 
having  but  one  verb :  Webster  was  a  great  orator,  and  Clay  was 
a  great  orator.  (2)  Change  the  following  into  a  sentence  having 
two  verbs :  Either  Frank  or  Henry  will  go  to  the  party  to-mor- 
row evening. 

6.  Ihere  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor.  Analyze  this 
sentence;  parse  there  and  excellence. 

7.  Write  in  four  columns  the  Present  Tense,  Present  Parti- 
ciple, Past  Tense,  Perfect  Participle  of  the  following  verbs: 
(1)  think,     (2)  go,     (3)  weep,     (4)  do,     (5)  see. 

8.  Change  each  of  the  following  vulgarisms  into  good  Eng- 
lish: 

1.  I  hain't  got  none  of  yourn. 

2.  I  seen  him  when  he  done  it. 

3.  You  hadn't  ought  to  have  went  there. 

4.  Step  soft  and  light,  and  speak  slow  and  distinct. 

5.  She  looks  neat,  dresses  good  and  sings  sweet. 

9.  Correct  the  following  expressions: 

1.  I  hain't  got  nothing  to  wear,  and  I  don't  care  nothing 

about  going  nohow. 

2.  Was  there  many  scholars  promoted  from  the  Second 

Grade? 

3.  The  news  of  the  battles  were  sent  by  telegraph. 

4.  I  and  he  is  going  to  New  York. 

5.  Each  of  the  children  are  to  have  a  share  of  the  property. 
10.     The  following  specimens  of  very  bad  English  are  printed 

just  as  they  were  written  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second 
Grades  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  how  to  use  their  mother 
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tongue.  Put  the  sentences  into  the  best  English  that  you  know 
how  to  write.  Two  credits  for  each  sentence  well  made  over, 
and  five  extra  credits  if  every  sentence  is  put  into  very  good 
English,  and  well  punctuated,  too. 

1.  In  California  there  are,  and  has  been  for  some  time, 

may  Chinese.     [First  Grade  Pupil.] 

2.  The  greatest  number  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States  are 

on  the  Pacific  Coast.     [First  Grade  Pupil.] 

3.  Many  people  have  acussed  him  with  cowardice.  [Second 

Grade.] 

4.  In  S:  F.  there  is  about  nine  thousand  Chinamen,  who 

only  pay  about  one-half  as  much  taxes  on  property; 
as  one  man  in  this  city.  I  think  it  shall  ruin  the 
U.  S.     [Second  Grade.] 

5.  The  horse  is  of  the  most  use  of  all  animals,  especially 

to  the  farmers,  besides  it  gives  us  much  pleasure, 
when  they  are  harnessed  up  in  a  team,  they  are  very 
intelligent,  and  can  be  tought  a  great  many  things, 
some  can  tell  their  masters  voice  and  can  understand 
certain  things.     [Second  Grade.] 

GEOGEAPHY— Third  Grade— 50  Credits. 

1.  Name  four  cities  in  California  situated  in  the  mountains; 
four  in  the  valleys;  two  on  the  sea-coast. 

2.  Name  two  cities  situated  on  each  of  the  following  rivers 
or  their  branches:  (1)  Hudson;  (2)  Delaware;  (3)  Ohio; 
(4)  Missouri;    (5)  Sacramento. 

3.  Name  two  rivers  flowing  into  each  of  the  following  bodies 
of  water:  Mediterranean  Sea;  Indian  Ocean;  Arctic  Ocean; 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

4.  Name  two  products  we  get  from  each  of  the  following 
countries:  Italy;  England;  France;  Cuba;  China. 

5.  Where  is  Virginia  City?  Humboldt  Eiver?  Portland? 
Salem?    Columbia  Kiver? 

6.  What  do  we  import  from  Africa?  South  America?  The 
East  India  Islands  ?    Japan  ?    Central  America  ? 
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7.  Name  ten  rivers  in  the  United  States  that  flow  into  the 
Atlantic;  Five  branches  of  the  Mississippi;  Four  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Pacific;  Two  flowing  into  salt  lakes. 

8.  Where  are  the  following:  (1)  Popocatapetl ?  (2)  Mt. 
Blanc?    (3)   Sydney?    (4)   Yokohama?    (5)   Cairo? 

9.  Name  five  important  things  that  California  exports;  five 
important  imports. 

10.     Diameter  of  the  earth;  circumference  of  the  earth;  lati- 
tude of  the  equator;  longitude  of  London. 

SPELLING— Third  Grade— 50  Credits. 
[Note. — To  be  dictated  by  the  Examiner.     80  Words.     Half 


Credit  each.] 

Editor. 

Although. 

Cactus. 

Beefsteak 

Wheelwright. 

Nowhere. 

Dahlia. 

Raisins 

Italian. 

Air-tight. 

Geranium. 

Tomatoes 

Youngster. 

Well-meant. 

Hyacinth. 

Sugar 

Whistler. 

Begrudge. 

Pueblo 

Dairies 

Smoker. 

Befriend. 

Ranche 

Cherries 

Admittance. 

Forehead. 

Corral 

Chimneys 

Occurrence. 

Misspend. 

Mustang 

Refrigerator 

Remitted. 

Misprint. 

Coyote 

Cauliflowers 

Acquitted. 

Misstep. 

Adobe 

Asparagus 

Expelled. 

Ugliest. 

Gopher 

Rhubarb 

Permitted. 

Wholesome. 

Vanilla. 

Lettuce 

Lasso. 

Handsome. 

Milliner. 

Celery 

Halter. 

Foundry. 

Lilac. 

Dolling 

Verbatim. 

Hatchet. 

Humboldt. 

Loving 

Maximum. 

Resume 

Believe. 

Redder 

Subtraction. 

Agate. 

Perceive. 

Marries 

Multiplication. 

Christian , 

Mackerel. 

Souchong 

Fortnight. 

Conscience. 

Sardine. 

Clumsiness 

Altogether. 

Readiness. 

Salmon. 

Latitude 

10  Credits. 

Dictate  the  following  paragraph  taken  from  the  Reader.  [Half 
Credit  off  for  each  word  mis-spelled.] 

In  a  fine  forest  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  there  were  several 
which  were  holding  a  conversation  upon  their  particular  beauty, 
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use,  size,  strength  and  other  qualifications.  Some  boasted  of 
one  thing,  some  of  another.  One  of  the  tallest  and  finest  trees 
said  proudly,  "Which  of  you,  my  friends,  is  so  tall  and  straight 
as  7  am?    I  am  the  stateliest  tree  in  the  forest." 


COMPOSITION— Third  Grade— 25  Credits. 
I. 

Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose,  changing  the  words  only 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  but  changing  the  order  of  the  words 
from  poetical  order  to  the  order  of  plain  prose. 

MAUD  MULLER. 
Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 
Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 
Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 
The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest, 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast ; 
A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

[Note. — 50  credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  One  credit  off 
for  every  mis-spelt  word,  and  other  credits  off  in  proportion  to 
the  badness  of  the  prose.] 

II. 

On  another  half  sheet  of  paper,  numbered  2,  write  a  letter  of 
least  ten  lines,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  punctuate  correctly 
in  every  respect.  One  credit  off  for  every  mis-spelt  word,  one 
for  every  omission  or  wrong  use  of  a  period  or  comma,  two  for 
every  blunder  in  syntax,  and  one  for  each  very  bungling  sentence, 
even  if  it  does  not  violate  a  special  rule  of  syntax.  100  credits 
allowed  for  this  exercise.  Address  the  letter  to  anybody  you 
please,  and  write  whatever  suits  you  best. 

in. 

The  following  sentences  are  literary  gems  taken  from  the  com- 
positions written  at  the  time  of  the  Trial  Examination,  in  Marat 
6 
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last,  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second  G-rades.  Put  into  good 
English  and  punctuate.  Write  on  a  Third  and  separate  sheet  of 
paper.     100  Credits. 

1.  "They  do  not  grumble  about  the  Chinese  working  and 
earning  a  living,  but  about  them  working  for  the  low  wages  that 
they  do;  so  low  are  the  wages,  that  the  white  people;  cannot 
work  for  the  wages  that  the  Chinese  do." — {By  a  First  Grade 
Scholar.) 

2.  "When  the  horses  were  sick  they  used  to  have  oxen  har- 
nessed to  the  sleighs,  and  carrs,  I  think  it  must  have  looked 
very  funny  to  see  the  oxen  driving  people  around  in  the  buggies, 
carrs,  etc." 

3.  "  Chinese  Labor,  being  so  much  cheaper  than  other  labor  >. 
is  more  employed  than  white  men's  labor,  firstly  on  account  of 
their  (referring  to  chinamen)  durability;  secondly  on  account  of 
their  strenght,  and  thirdly  by  wanting  little  pay." — {By  a  Second 
Grade  Scholar.) 

4.  "  The  pig  is  the  animal,  from  which  we  get  pork,  and  also 
on  the  back  of  the  pig  is  obtained  bristle  which  is  made  into 
brushes." 

5.  "  Geography  is  a  use  ful  study,  because,  if  you  were  asked 
where  a  certain  place  was,  you  could  tell  him  (or  her)  where  the 
place  was,  and  the  leading  characteristics  about  the  place." 

[Note. — Add  the  credits  of  the  three  parts  and  divide  by  10. 

MENTAL  AKITHMETIC— Fourth  Grade— 20  Credits. 

[Note  fob  Exajitners. — Read  each  question  three  times;  allow 
one  minute  for  mental  solution,  and  then  require  the  answer  to 
be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  opposite  the  number  of  the  question. } 

1.  Add  1-4  and  1-5. 

2.  Find  the  difference  between  2-3  and  3-4. 

3.  What  is  4-5  of  75? 

4.  20  is  2-3  of  what  number  ? 

5.  Cost  of  10  lbs.  of  beef  at  12-|  cents  a  tt>. '? 

6.  What  is  the^oroduct  of  the  decimal  .5  by  the  decimal  .05? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  decimal  .6  and  the 
decimal  .06? 
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8.  How  many  knives  at  50  cents  apiece  can  you  buy  for  $75? 

9.  At  75  cents  a  ft.,  what  is  the  cost  of  40  fts.  of  Tea? 

10.  Cost  of  10  gallons  of  vinegar,  at  37^  cents  a  gallon? 

11.  How  many  feet  in  3  rods? 

12.  How  many  hours  in  7  days? 

13.  How  many  eggs  in  50  dozen  ? 

14.  How  many  inches  in  3-4  of  a  foot? 

15.  At  $2.50  a  day,  how  much  money  can  a  boy  earn  in  a 
fortnight? 

16.  How  many  sheets  of  paper  in  10  quires  ? 

17.  How  many  cents  in  75  five  cent  pieces  ? 

18.  What  is  1-4  of  1-2  of  an  apple  ? 

19.  How  many  cents  in  1  dollar  and  6  bits  ? 

20.  4X5X0=? 

ARITHMETIC— Fourth  Grade. 

[Note  for  Teachers. — The  examiner  will  not  write  any  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard.  The  first  question  must  be  dictated  to 
the  pupils,  who  will  write  it  on  their  paper.  After  allowing  a 
reasonable  time,  say  from  5  to  15  minutes,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  example,  the  second  question  will  be  dictated,  and 
so  on.  In  examining  papers,  no  credits  whatever  will  be  allowed 
for  approximate  answers,  except  as  directed  on  the  printed 
paper.     Time,  3  hours.] 

1.  From  $1000  subtract  12  3-4  cents. 

2.  How  many  pounds  of  butter,  at  37  1-2  cents  a  pound,  can 
be  bought  for  $9556.25? 

3.  Cost  of  25  tons  of  cheese,  at  25  cents  a  pound? 

4.  Peter  Smith  bought  of  Krug  &  Co.  the  following  articles, 
May  16th,  1873:  7  fts.  of  tea,  at  87  1-2  cents  aft.;  25  fts.  of 
coffee,  at  18  cents  a  ft.;  5  fts.  of  raisins,  at  12  1-2  cents  a  ft.; 
100  fts.  of  potatoes,  at  2  3-4  cents  a  ft.  Make  out  the  bill. 
(Write  this  question  on  the  board.  Allow  partial  credits,  if  the 
answer  obtained  is  within  35  cents  of  the  exact  answer. ) 

5.  Sum,  difference  and  product  of  3-4  and  2-3.  (Three 
credits  for  each  distinct  part;  ten,  if  all  are  correct.) 
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6.  Sum,  product  and  difference  of  the  decimal  one-tenth  and 
the  decimal  two-hundreds?    (Same  as  above.) 

7.  Multiply  100  by  4-5,  and  write  out  the  analysis. 

8.  Divide  537  by  2,  and  write  out  the  analysis. 

9.  How  many  oranges,  at  a  half  dime  a  piece,  can  you  buy 
for  $10,000? 

10.  Sum  of  3-4,  2-3,  5-8,  7-12. 

GRAMMAR— Fourth  Grade— 25  Credits. 
[Note. — Credit  on  a  scale  of  100,  and  divide  the  sum  of  the 
credits  by  4,  counting  any  fractional  two-fourths  as  one  credit.] 

1.  Correct  the  Personal  Pronouns  in  the  following  sentences: 

(1)  Him  and  her  did  it. 

(2)  It  was  him  who  told  me. 

(3)  These  books  are  our's;  those  are  your's. 

(4)  This  book  has  lost  it's  cover. 

(5)  Me  and  you  and  her  are  going  together. 

2.  Write  5  nouns  that  form  their  plural  by  adding  es  to  the 
singular;  5  nouns  that  form  their  Possessive  case  by  adding 
Apostrophe  and  s  ('s);  and  five  that  form  it  by  adding  s  only. 

3.  Compare— (1)  hot,  (2)  heavy,  (3)  good,  (4)  bad,  (5) 
little. 

4.  Take  the  sentence,  /  am  a  scholar,  and  put  it  into  all  the 
forms  of  the  Indicative  Mood,  Present  Tense.  [Do  not  use  the 
ancient  pronoun  Thou.] 

5.  Take  the  sentence,  He  is  writing  a  letter  to-day,  and  put  it 
into  each  tense  of  the  Indicative  Mood,  changing  the  word  to- 
day as  it  may  be  necessary  to  correspond  with  each  tense. 

6.  Correct  the  following  vulgarisms : 

(1)  I  seen  him  do  it. 

(2)  He  done  it  right. 

(3)  Has  she  went  to  school  yet? 

(4)  Haint  you  got  to  get  your  lesson? 

(5)  Don't  he  know  no  better? 

7.  Correct  the  following: 

(1)  You  hadn't  ought  to  do  it;  'tain't  right. 

(2)  Who's  there  ?    It's  me. 
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(3)  He  ought  to  have  knowed  better, 

(4)  How  tall  you've  growed ! 

(5)  What  are  you  a  doing  of  ? 

8.  Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose: 

A  chieftain  to  the  Highlands  bound, 

Cries,  "Boatman,  do  not  tarry! 
And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound 

To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry." 

9.  [Note  for  Fourth  Grade  Pupils. — The  following  exam- 
ples of  bad  English  are  taken  from  some  of  the  Compositions 
written  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second  Grades  at  the  Trial 
Examination  last  March.  Though  you  have  not  yet  studied  a 
text-book  on  Grammar,  as  they  have,  perhaps  you  can  correct 
some  of  their  badly  written  sentences.  6  Credits  for  each  sen- 
tence put  into  pretty  good  English.] 

(1)  Beginning  with  the  horse  which   is  a  very  pretty  as 

well  as  useful  animal,  is  very  intelligent. 

(2)  We  get  nearly  all  or  milk  from  the  cow  and  the  milk  is 

spun  into  butter  and  also  into  cheese.  They  can 
live  upon  water  and  upon  oats  and  are  all  nearly  of 
redish  color. 

(3)  Of  all  the  animals  useful   to  mankind  the  horse  is  far 

the  most  valuable  and  useful  of  all  kinds  of  animals 
to  man,  he  is  the  most  widely  distributed  over  the 
earth, 

10.  (1)     Some  can  cook  as  good  as  white  women,  and  get  a 

salary  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars. 
(2)  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  which  a  dog,  cow  or  sheep  is  the 
most  useful  to  man,  but  I  think  the  dog  for  my  part, 
beside  being  useful  he  is  also  a  great  sourse  of  pleas- 
ure to  man,  he  is  faithful  and  you  would  really  think 
that  some  of  them  did  have  sense.  If  I  began  to  re- 
late some  of  those  little  anecdote  I  would  soon  fill  up 
this  sheet  so  I  must  let  it  rest  for  a  while  but  I  will 
continue  this  subject  some  other  time,  for  I  find  I 
have  so  much  to  say. 
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GEOGRAPHY— Fourth  Grade— 50  Credits. 

Note  for  Teachers. — The  examiner  will  write  the  first  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard;  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  answering, 
say  from  five  to  ten  minutes;  then  erase  the  question  and  write 
the  second,  so  continuing  until  the  work  is  done. 

One  credit  off  for  every  four  mis-spelled  words. 

Credit  on  a  scale  of  100,  or  10  credits  for  each  question,  and 
divide  the  total  by  2,  counting  any  remaining  one-half  as  a  whole. 

1.  In  what  States  are  the  following  cities,  and  for  what  is 
each  city  noted:  (1)  New  York?  (2)  Boston?  (3)  Chicago? 
(4)  Pittsburg?    (5)  St.  Louis? 

2.  For  what  are  the  following  States  noted :  (1)  Mississippi? 
(2)  New  York?    (3)  Rhode  Island?    (4)  Nevada?    (5)  Illinois? 

3.  Name  the  5  principal  cities  situated  on  the  Mississippi 
River  or  its  tributaries. 

4.  Name  4  large  cities  in  the  Eastern  States;  4  in  the  Middle 
States;  4  in  the  Southern;  4  in  the  Western;  4  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

5.  Name  4  capes  and  4  bays  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  Where  is  San  Francisco ?  Its  population ?  Manufactures? 
Commerce?    Exports?  Imports? 

7.  Name  the  principal  States  and  Territories  bordering  on 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  on  the  Alleghanies. 

8.  Name  3  lakes  in  California;  3  rivers;  2  mountain  cities;  4 
valley  cities. 

9.  What  town  in  the  United  States  was  first  founded  ?  Where 
was  the  first  English  settlement? 

10.  Where  is  Cape  Horn  ?  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?  Cape  Hat- 
teras?     San  Diego  Bay?    Massachusetts  Bay? 

GEOGRAPHY— Fifth  Grade. 

1.  Name  2  lakes  in  North  Ameriea;  2  rivers;  2  bays  or  gulfs; 
2  mountain  ranges;  2  capes. 

2.  For  what  is  Hayti  noted  ? 
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3.  What  are  the  principal  productions  of  the  United  States? 

4.  Name  3  rivers  in  South  America ;  2  mountain  ranges ;  4 
cities;  3  capes. 

5.  "What  4  valuable  products  do  we  get  from  South  America? 

6.  Name  5  seas  in  and   near  Europe;   5  rivers;  5  cities;  5 
islands;  5  straits  or  channels. 

7.  What  do  we  get  from  England?     From  France?    From 
Spain  ? 

8.  Name  5  seas  east  of  Asia;   4  great  cities  in  Asia;   4  great 
rivers;  4  great  islands  south  of  Asia. 

9.  Name  6  animals  of  Africa;  2  rivers;   2   cities;   2  countries. 

10.  Name  4  cities  in  California;  2  rivers;  2  mountain  ranges; 
2  bays. 


SPELLING— Fourth  Grade— 80  Words.  Half  Credit  each. 


Necktie 

Cigar 

Cottage 

Bananas 

Apron 

Engine 

Trotting 

Piercing 

Stomach 

Cincinnati 

Neighbor 

Camphene 

February 

Chicago 

Kitchen 

Telegraph 

Autumn 

Poultice 

Toothache 

Drowned 

Hollyhock 

Thieves 

Typhus 

Chargeable 

Wallet 

Thorough 

Geyser 

Midday 

Bedstead 

Stories 

Syntax 

Onions 

Receipt 

Ladies 

Symptom 

Cabbages 

Preserves 

Cities 

Drought 

Bacon 

Doughnuts 

Journeys 

Copies 

Celery 

Cipher 

Turkeys 

Replied 

Garlic 

Sausages 

Piano 

Tuesday 

Rabbits 

Preserves 

Cushion 

Wednesday 

Sirloin 

Daisy 

Mattress 

Juciness 

Oysters 

Pigeon 

Turnips 

Vineyard 

Squirrels 

Musician 

Radishes 

Clumsily 

Almost 

Picnic 

Parsnips 

Prettily 

Always 

Marriage 

Whipped 

Gladder 

Also 

Minute 

Stepped 

Camphor 

Although 

10  CREDITS. 

Half  Credit  off  for  each  inis-spelled  Word. 
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Dictate  the  following  paragraph  taken  from  the  Reader : 
My  Deae  Aunt  : — I  take  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Green,  to  let  you  see  whether  I  am  improved  in  my  writing, 
as  I  wrote  you  about  this  time  last  year;  and  to  tell  you  that  I 
hope  you  will  come  to  see  us  soon,  as  I  have  so  many  things  to 
show  you.  I  have  been  to  see  a  real  play  since  I  saw  you  ;  I 
never  laughed  so  much  in  all  my  life ;  it  was  so  curious  to  see  so 
many  people  all  in  tiers,  one  above  another! 

COMPOSITION— Fourth  Grade— 25  Credits. 

I. 

Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose,  changing  the  words  only 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  but  changing  the  order  of  the  words 
from  poetical  order  to  the  order  of  plain  prose. 

MAUD  MULLER. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow,  sweet  with  hay. 
Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 
Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 
The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unreast, 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast; 
A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

[Note. — 50  Credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  One  credit  off 
for  every  mis-spelt  word,  and  other  credits  off  in  proportion  to 
the  badness  of  the  prose. 

II. 

On  another  half  sheet  of  paper,  numbered  2,  write  a  letter  of 
at  least  ten  lines,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  punctuate  cor- 
rectly in  every  respect.  One  credit  off  for  every  mis-spelt  word, 
one  for  every  omission  or  wrong  use  of  a  period  or  comma,  two 
for  every  blunder  in  syntax,  and  one  for  each  very  bungling  sen- 
tence, even  if  it  does  not  violate  a  special  rule  of  syntax.  100 
credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  Address  the  letter  to  anybody 
you  please,  and  write  whatever  suits  you  best. 
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III. 

The  following  sentences  are  literary  gems  taken  from  the  com- 
positions written  at  the  time  of  the  Trial  Examination,  in  March 
last,  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second  Grades.  Put  into  good 
English  and  punctuate.  Write  on  a  third  and  separate  sheet  of 
paper.     100  Credits. 

1.  "White  men  here,  and  in  other  places.  Seen  that  they 
could  employ  them  at  low  wages,  So  they  sent  to  China  for  more 
to  come,  and  since  that  time,  They  still  continue." 

2.  "The  governor  ought  to  give  every  one  a  free  sterage  pas- 
sage to  their  own  country;  at  least  they  ought  to  give  the  poor 
people  it  any  way;  the  higher  class  who  can  get  along  without 
disturbing  the  poor  white  people;  are  all  right  in  staying  here, 
but  the  poor  who  could  not  get  along  without  running  down 
every  one  else,  should  be  sent  away." 

3.  "Chinese  have  any  kind  of  labor,  some  of  them  would 
work  anything,  to  earn  their  money;  the  most  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  cutting  tobacco,  and  making  cigars  out  of  it,  Havana, 
Manilla,  and  other  kinds  of  cigar,  good  ones  and  bad  ones, 
they  make  them,  buy  them,  and  sell  them." 

4.  "  Some  of  the  chinaman  which  are  cooks,  sometimes  cook 
very  good,  sometimes  better  than  white  men,  and  sometimes 
worst;  many  of  them  have  large  Laundries,  where  there  are 
sometimes  a  great  many  of  Chinamen,  washing  and  chatting." 

5.  "Some  of  them  sitt  down  on  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
and  make  boots  and  shoes,  some  have  fruitstands,  others  have 
Dry  Goods  Stores,  and  some  chop  wood,  and  some  have  two  bags 
on  a4arge  stich,  which  they  carry  on  their  shoulders,  with  which 
they  go  around  with  and  pick  up  rags  and  paper,  with  a  stick 
which  has  a  hook  on  its  end,  this  is  about  all  what  I  can  say 
about  Chinamen,  concerning  their  labor." 

[Note. — Add  the  credits  for  the  three  parts  and  divide  by  10. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— Fifth  Grade— 10  Credits. 
20  Questions.     £  Credit  each. 
[Note  for  Examiners. — Read  each  question  three  times  ;  allow 
one  minute  for  mental  solution,  and  then  require  the  answer  to 
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be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  opposite  the  number  of  the  ques- 
tion.] 

1.  How  much  will  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  coffee  cost  at 
25  cents  a  pound  ? 

2.  If  5  oranges  cost  25  cents,  what  will  10  oranges  cost  ? 

3.  A  boy  paid  15  cents  for  2  pencils;  what  would  he  have  to 
pay  for  4  pencils  ? 

4.  What  is  |  of  24? 

5.  20  is  §  of  what  number  ? 

6.  20  bonnets  are  |  of  how  many  bonnets  ? 

7.  9 J  pounds  of  butter  are  £  of  how  many  pounds  ? 

8.  How  many  inches  in  ^  of  a  yard  ? 

9.  How  many  ounces  in  §  of  a  pound  of  sugar  ? 

10.  How  many  quarts  in  50^  gallons  of  milk  ? 

11.  What  will  f  of  a  dozen  of  eggs  cost  at  30  cents  a  dozen? 

12.  What  would  you  have  to  pay  for  a  bushel  of  peanuts  at 
5  cents  a  pint  ? 

13.  How  many  5  cent  pieces  in  $10? 

14.  How  many  2£  gold  pieces  will  it  take  to  make  $10  ? 

15.  How  many  seconds  in  §  of  a  minute  ? 

16.  How  many  things  in  ten  score  ? 

17.  How  many  times  is  J  contained  in  \  ? 

18.  What  is  |  of  £  of  an  apple? 

19.  How  many  months  in  100  years  ? 

20.  4x5^-2x10x0=? 

AEITHMETIC— Fifth  Grade. 

[Note  foe  Teachers. — The  examiner  will  not  write  any  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard.  The  first  question  must  be  dictated  to 
the  pupils,  who  will  write  it  on  their  paper.  After  allowing  a 
reasonable  time,  say  from  5  to  15  minutes,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  example,  the  second  question  will  be  dictated,  and 
so  on.  In  examining  papers,  no  credits  whatever  will  be  allowed 
for  approximate  answers,  except  as  directed  on  the  printed  paper. 
Time,  3  hours.] 

4  Questions,  10  Credits  each — 40  Credits. 
1.     Multiply  459  by  307. 
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2.  Divide  7424  by  29. 

3.  From  204,121  subtract  7,024. 

4.  Sum  of  287  -f  15  +  901  -f  75  -f  801  -f  99  -f  785  -f  684 
-f  666  -f  606  =  ? 

12  Questions,  5  Credits  each. 

5.  Multiply  439  by  3,  and  write  out  the  explanation. 

6.  Divide  75  by  2,  and  write  out  the  explanation. 

7.  From  95  take  68,  and  write  out  the  explanation. 

8.  Multiply  485  by  1-2. 

9.  Multiply  1275  by  2-3. 

10.  Multiply  1728  by  3-4. 

11.  Multiply  10000  by  5-8. 

12.  Divide  1-2  by  5. 

13.  Multiply  3-4  by  10. 

14.  Add  2-3  and  3-4 

15.  Multiply  .125  by  75. 

16.  Divide  .37  by  2. 

GRAMMAR— Fifth  Grade— 10  Credits. 

[Note. — Credit  on  a  scale  of  50  credits,  and  then  divide  the 
sum  of  credits  by  5,  counting  3  remainder  as  one  whole  credit.] 

1.  Arrange  in  4  columns,  the  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs in  the  following  : 

At  one  time,  however,  Henry  wanted  a  grammar,  in  order  to 
join  a  class  in  that  study,  and  his  mother  could  not  furnish  him 
with  the  money  to  buy  it.  He  was  very  much  troubled  about  it, 
and  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  heart,  thinking  what  could  be 
done. 

2.  Correct  the  following  vulgarisms: 

1.  They  done  the  work  bad. 

2.  Pears  and  plums  is  good,  but  oranges  is  gooder. 

3.  I  hain't  done  nothing,  and  I  hadn't  ought  to  be  punished. 

4.  Ain't  you  going  to  give  something  to  me  and  my  sister  ? 

5.  Get  up  early,  get  your  lessons  good,  get  to  school  in  sea- 
son, and  don't  get  checked  for  not  having  got  no  lessons. 
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SPELLING— Fifth  Grade— 50  Credits. 


80  Words, 

half  Credit  each. 

Tuesday 

Oven 

Knowledge 

Receipt 

"Wednesday 

Welcome 

Belfry 

Believe 

Studied 

Errand 

Counties 

Relief 

Copies 

Putting 

Cities 

Whether 

Tried 

Pullet 

Shanties 

Matthew 

Keplies 

Mississippi 

Dairies 

Saucepan 

Pities 

Missouri 

Valleys 

Crimson 

Crystal 

Cupboard 

Thorough 

Lathing 

System 

Rubbed 

Philadelphia 

Pansy 

Wrapper 

Dipped 

San  Francisco 

Hollyhock 

Julius  Caesar 

Chopped 

Mountain 

Gaiters 

Shakespeare 

Stirred 

Jonathan 

Trousers 

Digging 

Grinned 

Seamstress 

Mamma 

Slimmer 

Begged 

Shepherd 

Papa 

Gladder 

Buffalo 

Physician 

Cousin 

Mining 

Parsley 

Surgeon 

Niece 

Dodged 

Cucumbers 

Pickles 

Raspberries 

Spoonful 

Pumpkins 

Butcher 

Auger 

Chinese 

Crockery 

Queen 

Piazza 

Redwood 

Counterpan* 

3        Waiter 

Sponges 

DICTATION  LESSON— 10  Credits. 
Half  Credit  off  for  each  word  mis-spelled. 
Dictate  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Reader : 
"1.     Henry  Bond  was  about  ten  years  old  when  his  father 
died.     His  mother  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  a  large  family,  thus  left  entirely  in  her  care.     By  good  man- 
agement, however,  she   contrived  to   do   so,  and   also  to   send 
Henry,  the  oldest,  to  school,  and  to  supply  him,  for  the  most 
part  with  such  books  as  he  needed." 

COMPOSITION— Fifth  Grade— 25  Credits. 


Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose,  changing  the  words  only 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  but  changing  the  order  of  the  words 
from  poetical  order  to  the  order  of  plain  prose. 
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MAUD  MULLER. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 
Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 
Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 
The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest, 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast ; 
A  wish  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

[Note. — Fifty  credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  One  credit  off 
for  every  mis-spelt  word,  and  other  credits  off  in  proportion  to 
the  badness  of  the  prose.] 

n. 

On  another  half  sheet  of  paper,  numbered  2,  write  a  letter  of 
at  least  ten  lines,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  punctuate  cor- 
rectly in  every  respect.  One  credit  off  for  every  mis-spelt  word, 
one  for  every  omission  or  wrong  use  of  a  period  or  comma,  two 
for  every  blunder  in  syntax,  and  one  for  each  very  bungling  sen- 
tence, even  if  it  does  not  violate  a  special  rule  of  syntax.  100 
credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  Address  the  letter  to  anybody 
you  please,  and  write  whatever  suits  you  best. 

in. 

The  following  sentences  are  literary  gems  taken  from  the 
compositions  written  at  the  time  of  the  Trial  Examination,  in 
March  last,  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second  Grades.  Put  into 
good  English,  and  punctuate.  Write  on  a  Third  and  separate 
sheet  of  paper.     100  Credits. 

CHINESE  LABOR. 

Chinese  are  of  no  importance  to  San  Francisco,  they  ta*ke  away 
a  great  deal  of  labor  from  our  people,  because  they  work  cheaper 
and  not  so  good.  You  may  see  in  going  around  to  all  these 
large  manufactories,  there  are  a  great  many  Chinese  compared 
with  white  men  and  also  on  all  these  great  railroad's  and 
steamer's.     Chinese   are  employed    all  together,     there   were 
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many  working  during  the  building  of  these  great  railroad's,  in 
the  mountain's  and  during  the  snow  blockade's.  There  are  a 
great  many  coming  and  going  from  here  on  the  Chinese  steamer's, 
and  when  they  get  here  that  is  the  time  for  the  Express  men  for 
cheating  them  and  making  them  pay  double  the  price  for  riding. 
These  Chinese  can  be  seen  daily  over  the  hill's  carrying  there 
basket's  loaded  with  vegetables  and  fruit  to  sell  to  people  where 
these  Italian's  do  not  go  with  there  wagons  because  it  is  to  steep 
for  the  horse's  to  pull  up.  there  is  a  great  quantity  exported 
from  China.     In  the  shape  of  tea's. 

Note. — Add  the  credits  for  the  three  parts  and  divide  by  10. 

SEMI-ANNUAL    TRIAL    EXAMINATION.— SAN 

FRANCISCO,   DECEMBER,   187/2. 

[By  authority  of  the   Committee  on   Classification.] 

ARITHMETIC— First  Grade. 
[Note. — No  credits  allowed  unless  the  exact  answer  is  obtained.] 
10  Questions — 10  Credits  each. 

1.  Interest  of  $500  for  1  year  7  months  and  19  days,  at  10 
per  cent,  a  year. 

2.  A  merchant  sells  tea  at  $1  a  pound  and  gains  25  per  cent. ; 
what  per  cent,  would  he  gain  if  he  raised  his  price  to  $1.25  a 
pound? 

3.  A  stock-broker  received  $150  for  selling  stock;  commission 
4  per  cent. ;  what  amount  of  stock  did  he  sell  ? 

4.  Bank  discoxint  of  $500  for  25  days  at  12  per  cent,  a  year. 

5.  Note  given  for  $500,  July  1st,  1871;  July  11th,  1872,  paid 
on  this  note  $250.  What  is  due  December  15th,  1872?  Rate  of 
interest  10  per  cent,  a  year. 

6.  Analytical  solution  of  25  multiplied  by  4-5ths. 

7.  Analytical  solution  of  25  divided  by  4-5ths. 

8.  Divide,  decimally,  100  by  two  ten-thousandths. 

9.  At  $500  a  front  foot  what  is  the  value  of  a  city  lot  that 
measures  10  rods  4  feet  6^  inches  ? 

10.  What  is  the  cost  of  10  pounds  7  ounces  of  lead  at  5 £ 
cents  a  pound  ? 
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AKITHMETIC— Second  Grade. 

[Note. — No  credits  allowed  unless  the  exact  answer  is  obtained.  ] 
10  Questions — 10  Credits  each. 

1.  Analytical  solution  of  12  multiplied  by  f . 

2.  Analytical  solution  of  12  divided  by  f . 

3.  Multiply  the  decimal  seventy-five  hundredths  by  4,  and 
give  an  analytical  reason  for  pointing  off. 

•4.     What  will  12^  pounds  of  sugar  cost  at  12^  cents  a  pound  ? 

5.  How  many  pens  at  §  of  a  cent  apiece  can  you  buy  for 
$1.75? 

6.  What  will  10  pounds  7  ounces  of  beefsteak  cost  at  13£ 
cents  a  pound  ? 

7.  What  is  one-half  of  3  rods,  3  yards,  3  feet  and  3  inches? 

8.  Multiply  1  tons  5  cwt.  10  Bbs.  8  ounces  by  10. 

9.  Divide  the  difference  of  §  and  4-5  by  the  sum  of  §  and 
1-12. 

10.  Multiply  the  decimal,  twenty-five  hundredths,  by  4-5,  di- 
vide the  product  by  the  decimal  two-thousandths,  divide  the 
quotient  by  \,  and  multiply  the  last  quotient  by  1.25. 

Note  foe  Teachers. — Principals  will  allow  teachers  to  remain 
in  charge  of  their  own  classes,  and  to  examine  their  own  papers. 

Teachers  will  require  pupils  to  exchange  papers  and  correct 
one  another's  papers  in  the  school-room. 

Teachers  will  report  to  Principals  and  Principals  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 

1.  No.  examined. 

2.  No.  that  secure  75  per  cent,  or  over. 

3.  No.  that  fall  below  75  per  cent. 

4.  Report  simply  the  numbers  without  names. 

ARITHMETIC— Third  Grade. 

[Note. — No  credits  unless  the  exact  answer  is  obtained.] 
10  Questions — 10  Credits  each. 

1.  Divide  100  by  f  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  f. 

2.  Multiply  100  by  4-5  and  divide  the  product  by  the  deci- 
mal .25. 
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3.  Analytical  solution  of  12  multiplied  by  f . 

4.  Divide  the  sum  of  f  and  £  by  the  difference  between  7-12 
and  §. 

5.  From  1  subtract  .125  and  divide  the  difference  by  100. 

6.  How  much  will  25  yards  of  silk  come  to  at  $2.37£  a  yard? 

7.  At  If  cents  a  pound,  how  much  can  you  buy  for  $10,000? 

8.  At  |  of  a  cent  apiece,  how  many  apples  can  you  buy  for 
$100? 

9.  Multiply  2.05  by  5.02,  and  divide  the  product  by  10. 
10.     Multiply  .125  by  1.25,  and  multiply  the  product  by  .1. 

ARITHMETIC— Fourth  Grade. 

[Notb. — No  credits  unless  the  exact  answer  is  obtained.] 
10  Questions — 10  Credits  each. 

1.  Find  the  sum,  the  difference  and  the  product  of  .02  and 
.004. 

2.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  £  and  4-5. 

3.  Divide  10,000  by  .002. 

4.  Divide  4,675£  by  8. 

5.  Multiply  12  by  f  and  give  an  analysis  of  the  operation. 

6.  Multiply  202  by  404,  and  divide  the  product  by  f . 

7.  At  12£  cents  a  pound  what  will  12£  pounds  of  beefsteak 
cost? 

8.  How  many  apples  at  §  of  a  cent  apiece  can  you  buy  for 
$500? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  4  lbs.  of  gold  at  $18.75  an  ounce? 
10.     Multiply  100  by  4-5ths,  divide  the  product  by  f ,  and  mul- 
tiply the  quotient  by  1.25. 

GRAMMAR— First  Grade. 
Five  Questions — Ten  Credits  each. 

1.  "  The  reinforcements  arrived,  and  then  Wellington  won  a 
great  victory."  Change  the  preceding  sentence,  first  into  a 
complex  sentence,  and  then  reduce  it  to  a  simple  sentence. 

2.  "  Let  James  study."  Analyze  the  preceding  sentence 
and  parse  each  word. 

3.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  sing  in  the  indicative  mood,  third 
person,  singular  number. 
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4.  "  James  goes  to  school."  Change  the  preceding  sentence 
so  as  to  put  the  verb  ' '  goes  "  into  each  of  the  six  tenses  of  the 
indicative  mood,  and  add  any  other  words  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  complete  sense  by  designating  the  time. 

5.  Expand  the  following  simple  sentences  into  complex 
sentences : 

1.  Quarrelsome  persons  are  disagreeable. 

2.  The  Ancients  believed  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of 

the  universe. 

3.  With  patience  he  might  have  succeeded. 

4.  The  utility  of  the  steam-engine  is  evident  to  all. 

5.  The  manner  of  his  escape  is  evident  to  all. 

GRAMMAE— Second  Grade. 
Five  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  Make  a  narrative  out  of  the  following  statements,  by  the 
use  of  various  kinds  of  sentences: 

Cotton  is  a  white  substance.  Cotton  grows  in  the  seed  pod  of 
a  plant.  Cotton  is  gathered  from  the  pod.  Cotton  is  cleaned 
from  the  seed  by  means  of  the  Cotton  Gin.  Cotton  is  then  sent 
to  the  mills.  Cotton  is  made  into  cloth.  Cloth  is  used  for 
clothing. 

2.  "Hattie  is  an  industrious  girl,  and  she  goes  to  school." 
Change  the  preceding  sentence  into  a  complex  sentence. 

3.  "I  eat  my  dinner  to-day."  Change  this  sentence  so  as  to 
express  correctly  the  exact  kind  of  time  denoted  by  each  of  the 
six  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood.  If  necessary,  add  other  words 
in  completing  the  sentences. 

4.  "This  is  the  child  that  was  lost  in  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco."    Parse  (1)  this,  (2)  child,  (3)  that,  (4)  was  lost. 

5.  Analyze  the  following  sentence:  "The  contented  Esqui- 
maux, clad  in  seal  skins,  brave  the  Arctic  winter;  and  they  are 
perfectly  happy  when  they  have  an  abundance  of  seal  blubber  to 
eat." 
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GRAMMAE— Third  Grade. 
Five  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  How  does  the  form  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person  singu- 
lar, indicative  mood,  present  tense,  differ  from  the  other  persons 
and  numbers  in  the  same  tense? 

2.  "  I  ate  my  dinner  yesterday."  Change  this  sentence  so  as 
to  express  each  of  the  six  distinctions  of  time  in  the  indicative 
mood.  Add  other  words  to  the  sentence  when  you  change  its 
form,  if  you  find  them  necessary  to  express  your  meaning. 

3.  "Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  and  Watt, 
ihe  inventor  of  the  Steam-engine,  were  great  benefactors  of  the 
human  race."  Parse  (1)  inventor,  (2)  Steam-engine,  (3)  benefac- 
tors, (4)  were,  (5)  of. 

4.  Put  the  following  statements  together  in  one  sentence : 
(1)  San  Francisco  is  a  city.     (2)  It  is  a  large  city.     (3)  It  is  a 

commercial  city.  (4)  It  is  a  manufacturing  city.  (5)  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  peninsula.  (6)  This  peninsula  is  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  (7)  It  is  a  sandy  penin- 
sula.    (8)  It  is  a  low  peninsula. 

5.  What  kind  of  sentence  is  the  one  that  you  have  con- 
structed ?    Analyze  it. 

GEAMMAR— Fourth  Grade. 
Five  Questions — Ten  Credits  each. 

1.  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  us. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  used  as  the  subject  of 
a  verb ;  a  noun  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb ;  a  noun  used  as  a 
possessive. 

3.  Compare  wise,  good,  beautiful,  honest,  square. 

4.  Conjugate  the  verb  to  be  in  the  indicative  mood,  present 
tense. 

5.  "The  flower  is  now  in  the  garden."  Change  the  preced- 
ing sentence  so  as  to  express  the  six  kinds  of  time  in  the  conju- 
gation of  the  verb  in  the  indicative  mood.  Add  any  other  words, 
such  as  yesterday,  or  to-morrow,  that  you  may  need  to  clearly 
express  the  time. 
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WORD-ANALYSIS— First  Grade. 
5  Questions — 4  Credits  each. 

1.  Write  the  suffix  ly  in  two  words,  and  define  each  word. 

2.  Write  four  words,  each  having  a  different  English  deriva- 
tion. 

3.  From  the  root  ago  form  four  words  and  define  each. 

4.  From  the  root  annus  form  four  words  and  define  each. 

5.  Derivation  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

WORD-ANALYSIS— Second  Grade. 
5  Questions — 4  Credits  each. 

1.  Define  the  prefix  en  or  em;  form  with  it  two  words,  and 
define  each  word. 

2.  Define  the  suffix  hood;  write  with  it  two  words  and  define 
each  word. 

3.  Derivation  of  health;  form  with  it  two  words,  and  define 
each  word. 

4.  Meaning  of  the  suffix  acy ;  form  with  it  two  words,  and 
define  each  word. 

5.  Derivation  of  heaven;  form  with  it  two  words,  and  define 
each. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Questions  proposed  by  Joseph  Leggett,  Examining 
Teacher,  1873. 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS— RHETORIC. 

1.  Give  a  complete  classification  of  sentences,  rhetorically 
considered,  and  point  out  some  of  the  most  important  advantages 
possessed  by  sentences  of  each  class. 

2.  Why  are  loose  sentences  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
language?  Mention  some  of  the  contrivances  by  which  the  too 
frequent  recurrence  of  loose  sentences  is  avoided,  and  explain 
why  those  contrivances  produce  the  effects  which  they  do. 

3.  What  is  the  obverse  iteration  ?  What  is  its  effect  ?  Illus- 
trate by  example.  What  is  the  Pointed  Style?  Name  some 
writers  that  excelled  in  this  style. 
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4.  What  is  meant  by  the  grammatical  order  of  the  words  in 
a  sentence  ?  "What  effect  is  produced  by  varying  this  order  ? 
Illustrate  by  example.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence ?     Where  should  they  be  placed  ?     Why  ? 

5.  By  what  means  is  Unity  in  a  sentence  secured  ?  Is  it  al- 
ways desirable  to  secure  unity?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 
In  what  kinds  of  composition  is  the  attainment  of  Unity  most 
difficult?     Why? 

6.  When  does  the  omission  of  connectives  succeed  best  ? 
Illustrate  by  examples.  What  is  the  general  effect  of  connect- 
ives on  a  composition  ? 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  co-ordinating  and  subordi- 
nating conjunctions.  Give  a  list  of  Illative  conjunctions.  Name 
one  subordinating  conjunction  that  is  used  to  connect  sentences. 

8.  Give  the  rule  of  Parallel  Construction,  and  state  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  this  rule. 

9.  State  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Balanced 
Structure.     Give  reasons. 

10.  Turn  to  the  paragraph  "On  Taxation,"  page  307  of  Un- 
derwood's English  Literature.  Why  is  the  first  sentence  a  long 
sentence  ?  Parse  the  second  sentence  rhetorically.  If  any  sen- 
tence in  the  paragraph  is  loose  make  it  periodic.  Show  how  the 
sentences  of  the  paragraph  are  connected. 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS— ALGEBRA. 

1 

1.  What  is  the  reciprocal  of  a  quantity  ?     Prove  that  a_n  = — , 

an 
and  that  ?i°  =  l. 

2.  Prove  that  xn-\-yn  is  exactly  divisable  by  x-\-y  when.n  is 

odd,  and  that  xn — yn  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  x-\-y 
when  n  is  odd. 

3.  Prove  that  -f-a  multiplied  by  — b  gives  — ab.      Multiply 

3a3-[-2a2&2-|-3&2  by  2a2— 2a262+563. 

4.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  cfi — 4a — 21,  a2 — 12a 

-f  35  and  a2-f5a— 84. 

5.  Divide  6a;*— lQxdij— 22a%2-f46;z*/3—  20?/4  by  4#?/-f  3#2— 5y2. 
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6.  Find  the  continued  product  of  m — y/ iiin-\-d ,  m-{-|/mn-j-n 

and  m- — m?t-|-?i2. 

7.  Prove  the  rule  for  subtraction  in  algebra. 

From  5a— 66— 7<*4-4d— lle+7m— IGx+y— Is 
Take4d— lz-\-5a— 6b-\-m— 5c+9x— lly-\-dbcd. 

8.  Prove  that,  if  a  is  an  exact  divisor  of  both  b  and  c,  it  will 

exactly  divide  a-\-b  and  a — b. 
Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  Qx~y-(x — y),  8x3(x2 — y2) 
and  12(a?— yf. 

9.  Name  and  classify  all  the  symbols  employed  in  algebra. 
Factor  ar — x — 12  and  a- — 16a-[-63. 

10.  Define   the   terms  coefficient,   exponent,  term,  multiple, 

factor,  axiom  and  problem. 
Resolve    into    elementary    factors    m — n,    m2 — 2mn-^-n2, 
a3 — m3,  a5-\-c5  and  x20 — 1. 

FIRST  JUNIOR  CLASS— GEOMETRY. 

1.  In  any  triangle,  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  two 
sides  is  equal  to  twice  the  square  of  half  the  third  side,  increased 
by  twice  the  square  of  the  line  drawn  from  the  middle  point  of 
that  side  to  the  vertex  of  the  opposite  angle. 

2.  Triangles  which  are  mutually  equi-angular,  are  similar. 

3.  If  two  chords  intersect  in  a  circle,  their  segments  will  be 
reciprocally  proportional. 

4.  To  construct  a  triangle  equal  to  a  given  polygon. 

5.  Define  a  regular  polygon,  and  an  apothem.  If  a  regular 
hexagon  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  any  side  will  be  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  circle. 

6.  "When  the  corner  of  the  leaf  of  a  book  is  twice  turned 
down,  so  that  the  creases  are  parallel  and  the  triangular  fold  of 
the  same  breadth  as  the  other,  show  that  the  space  included  in 
the  second  fold  is  three  times  that  in  the  first. 

7.  If  the  radius  of  a  circle  be  divided  in  extreme  and  mean 
ratio,  the  greater  segment  will  be  equal  to  one  side  of  a  regular 
inscribed  decagon. 
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8.  The  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their 
radii;  and  the  areas  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  radii. 

9.  To"  find  an  expression  for  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  in 
terinVof  its  radius  or  diameter.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  an  acre, 
its  circumference  is  246  yds.  1  ft.  10^  in.;  what  is  its  diameter? 

10.  The  area  of  an  inscribed  regular  hexagon  is  three-fourths 
that  of  the  one  circumscribed  about  the  same  circle. 

SENIOR  CLASS— ANALYTICAL  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIG- 
ONOMETRY AND  MENSURATION. 

1.  Show  that  sin.  (a  -)-&)  =  sin.  a  cos.  &-|-cos.  a  sin.  b,  and 
that  sin.  (a  —  b)  =  sin.  a  cos.  b — cos.  a  sin.  b. 

sin.  p  —  sin.  q      tan.  ^  (2?  —  q). 

2.  Deduce  the  formula = 

sin.  p  -\-  sin.  q      tan.  ^  (p  -\-  q) 

3.  What  are  Napier's  Circular  Parts  ?  Give  Napier's  Rules 
for  determining  them. 

4.  In  a  spherical  triangle,  given  a=70°  4'  13",  6=63°  21'  24", 
c=59°  16'  21",  to  find  A. 

5.  In  a  quadrantal  triangle,  given  the  quadrantal  side,  90°, 
the  angle  opposite,  104°  41'  17",  and  one  adjacent  side  73°  21' 
6",  to  find  the  other  side. 

6.  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  which  the  two  sides'a 
and  b  are  respectively  equal  to  156.75  feet,  and  48.325  feet,  and 
whose  included  angle  C  is  42°  24'  ? 

7.  Deduce  a  formula  for  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle,  when 
the  three  sides  are  given. 

8.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  a  triangular  lot,  whose  sides, 
are  31,  40  and  55  rods? 

9.  Show  how  to  find  the  area  of  a  circular  segment. 

10.  The  chord  of  the  arc  of  a  segment  is  86.6  feet,  and  the 
radius  is  fifty  feet:  find  the  area  of  the  segment. 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS— ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  are  inflections  ?  What  parts  of  speech  are  inflected  ? 
Name  all  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 
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2.  Explain  the  use  and  effect  of  self,  own  and  ever,  when 
joined  to  other  pronouns.  When  should  the  relative  that  be  used 
in  preference  to  who  or  which  ? 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  history  and  peculiar  use  of  its. 

4.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following: 
"Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato,  Bacon,  Newton's  looks  agree." 
"For  the  deck,  it  was  their  field  of  fame." 
"And  we  neared  the  land,  where  in  beauty  smiles 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  Grecian  iles." 

"I  do  not  know  who  you  profess  to  be." 

"He  was  averse  to  the  nation  involving  itself  in  war." 

"A  few  year's  preparation  will  be  necessary." 

"  So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite." 

"He  was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery, 

but  he  was  far  from  being  happy  in  it." 

"  The  whole  school  was  rambling  over  the  hills  all  day." 

"Bacon  wrote  in  James  the  First's  reign." 

5.  Define  a  pronoun.  Give  the  equivalents  of  the  adverbs 
when,  where,  here,  whence,  whither  and  hence. 

6.  When  should  the  Norman  form  of  the  possessive  be  used 
in  preference  to  the  Saxon  form  ?     Hlustrate  by  exanrples. 

7.  Name  and  define  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  give 
their  inflections. 

8.  Distinguish  carefully  between  the  following: 

Each  other  and  one  another. 

His  father's  house  and  a  house  of  his  father's. 

The  boys'  hats  and  boy's  hats. 

Age  which  lessens  our  enjoyments  and  age  that  lessens  our 

enjoyments. 
John's  and  Mary's  and  John  and  Mary's. 

9.  Tell  the  number  of  the  following  ouns:  Alms,  news, 
riches,  pneumatics,  summons.  Give  five  Latin  nouns  that  have 
come  to  form  their  plurals  in  the  same  way  as  English  nouns. 
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10.     Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  extract: 
" These  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls  !  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Ccesar's  vesture  wounded?  look  you  here! 
Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see  by  traitors." 

MIDDLE  CLASS— ALGEBRA. 

1.  Prove  that  every  equation  of  the  second  degree  has  two 
roots,  and  only  two. 

Find  the  values  of  x  in  the  equation  x — 3-j/a;-[-6=2 — -\/x-\-Q. 

2.  The  fore-wheel  of  a  carriage  makes  6  revolutions  more 
than  the  hind-wheel  in  going  120  yards,  but  if  the  circumference 
of  each  had  been  increased  3  feet,  the  fore-wheel  would  have 
made  only  4  revolutions  more  than  the  hind-wheel  in  going  the 
same  distance.     What  is  the  circumference  of  each  wheel  ? 

3.  Solve  the  equation  axi-\-bx=c.  In  the  values  of  x  as  found 
from  this  solution  put  a=0,  and  explain  the  resulting  values  of  x. 

Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  equations :  a?3_|_^3=91 

x-y-\-xy2—84:. 

4.  Multiply  21/3"4-§l/;fby  3|/2|— 4^3  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  3-i/25. 


5.  "What  is  the  product  of  ±j/ — mXq/ — n?  Prove  the 
truth  of  your  answer. 

Extract  the  cube   root  of   X" — §x\\j\-\-1  lxtyl — ^Xlj\-\- 

6.  Find  an  expression  for  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of 
terms  of  a  decreasing  geometrical  progression. 

Insert  seven  geometrical  means  between  2  and  13122. 

7.  A  man  borrowed  $60,  at  6  per  cent,  simple  interest  per 
year  of  360  days,  how  much  must  he  pay  daily  to  cancel  both  the 
debt  and  the  interest  in  60  days  ? 

8.  The  sum  of  $315  was  divided  among  three  persons  in  such 
a  way  that  the  first  received  $135  more  than  the  last.  The  three 
shares  being  in  geometrical  progression,  find  them,  and  inter- 
pret the  negative  result  obtained  in  the  solution. 
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3^/5— 2T/3      2^5—3^3 

9.  Simplify  the  expression  — ^H Z 1- 

3^  5+2^  3     3^/5—2/3 

10.  The  difference  between  the  ages  of  A  and  B  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  the  ages  of  B  and  C,  and  the  sum 
of  the  ages  of  A  and  B  is  half  as  much  again  as  the  age  of  C;  six 
years  ago  it  was  only  one-third  more.     Find  their  ages. 

SENIOR  CLASS— SHAKESPEARE'S  JULIUS  C^SAR. 

1.     (a)    What  is  the  probable  date  of  the  production  of  the 
play  of  Julius  Caesar? 

(b)  Name,  in   order  of  the  prominence  given  them  by 

Shakespeare,  the  four  foremost  dramatis  i^ersoncB 
of  this  play. 

(c)  Contrast  the  characters  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

(d)  From  what  source  did  Shakespeare  derive  the  facts 

upon  which  this  play  is  founded? 

(e)  Point  out  three  historical  discrepancies  in  the  facts 

as  given  by  Shakespeare. 

2.  (a)    What  makes  this  play  a  tragedy  ? 

(b)  Sketch  briefly  the  character  of  Antony  as  drawn  by 

Shakespeare  in  Julius  Csesar. 

(c)  In  what  respect  does  the  character  of  Caesar,  given 

in  this  play,  differ  from  that  which  an  impartial 
reader  of  his  commentaries  would  give  to  him  ? 

(d)  How  many  plays  are  attributed  to  Shakespeare  ? 

(e)  Name  two  plays,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been 

questioned. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  Craik's  notes  on  the  following 

passages : 

(a)  Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  room  enough. 

(b)  Decked  with  ceremonies. 

(c)  Brutus  as  you  know  was  Caesar's  Angel. 

(d)  Their  battles  are  at  hand. 

(e)  Here  wast  thou  bayed. 

4.  What  is  the  etymology  and  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 

lowing words:   worth,  orchard,  apace,  chanced 
and  shrewd  ? 
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5.  Name  and  explain  the  Rhetorical  figures  employed 

in  the  following  extracts : 
(a)     Poor  man!  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf 

But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep. 
(6)  Many  a  time  and  oft 

Have  you  climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 

(c)  Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit. 

(d)  O  conspiracy! 

Shamest  thou  to  shew  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night? 

(e)  Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure? 

6.  Point  out  and  explain  any  peculiarities  in  the  gram- 

matical construction  of  the  following: 

(a)     As  it  were  doomsday. 

(6)     What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him? 

(c)  Bru.     Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie? 
Mes.     Lo,  yonder;  and  Titiuius  mourning  it. 

(d)  Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us. 

(e)  Let  me  see,  let  me  see; — is  not  the  leaf  turned  down 
Where  I  left  reading? 

7.  Explain  the  meaning  of  any  words  used  in  a  pecu- 

liar sense  in  the  following  passages: 
(a)     To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love. 
(6)     What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day, 

(c)  And  let  no  man  abide  this  deed,  but  we  the  doers. 

(d)  Produce  his  body  to  the  market  place. 

(e)  Do  grace  to  Cresar's  corpse. 

8.  In  what  respects  does  the  English  of  Shakespeare 

differ  from   the  English  in    use  at   the  present 
time  ? 

9.  Give   a   brief  analysis  of   the  plot  of  the   play  of 

Julius  Csesar. 
10.  Point  out  any  peculiarities  in  the  versification  of  the 

following : 
(a)     Liberty!  Freedom!  Tyranny  is  dead. 
(6)     But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world. 

(c)  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous. 

(d)  What  means't  thou  by  that?    Mend  me 
Thou  saucy  fellow! 

(e)  As  thou  dost,  Antony;  he  hears  no  music. 
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SENIOR  CLASS— SPHERICAL   GEOMETRY  AND  PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  Define  a  spherical  polygon,  a  lune,  and  a  pole  of  a  circle. 
The  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  polygon  is  less  than  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  great  circle. 

2.  In  spherical  triangles,  what  three  things  must  be  given 
equal  in  order  to  prove  the  equality  of  the  triangles  ? 

If  two  spherical  triangles  on  the  same,  or  on  equal  spheres, 
have  their  sides  equal,  each  to  each,  their  angles  will  be  equal, 
each  to  each,  the  equal  angles  lying  opposite  the  equal  sides. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  less  than 
six  right  angles,  and  greater  than  two  right  angles. 

Give  the  expression  for  the  spherical  excess  of  any  spherical 
polygon. 

4.  Any  lune  is  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  as  the  arc  which 
measures  its  angle  is  to  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle;  or, 
as  the  angle  of  the  lune  is  to  four  right  angles. 

5.  The  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  equal  to  its  spherical 
excess  multiplied  by  a  tri-rectangular  triangle. 

6.  How  is  a  plane  angle  measured?  What  is  the  primary 
unit  of  angular  measure  in  Trigonometry  ?  Explain  the  differ- 
ence between  a  natural  sine  and  a  logarithmic  sine,  and  show 
how  any  logarithmic  function  of  an  arc  may  be  found  from  the 
corresponding  natural  function.  Define  tangent,  sine,  cosine, 
complement  and  supplement. 

7.  Deduce  the  formulas  used  in  solving  right  angled  triangles. 
The  height  of  a  tower  standing  on  a  horizontal  plane  is  250 

feet,  and  its  angle  of  elevation  at  the  place  of  the  observer  is  16° 
30'  25";  what  is  the  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  tower? 

8.  Given  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  their  included  angle,  to 
find  the  remaining  parts. 

9.  Given  a=38.576  yds.,  6=27.325  yds.,  c=15.358  ?yds.,  to 
find  A,  B  and  C. 

10.  "What  is  meant  by  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms  ? 
If  7  is  the  logarithm  of  2187,  what  is  the  base  of  the  system  ? 
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Perform  by  logarithms  the  operations  indicated  in  the  following 
expression : 

(0.85762x0.00853X| 
7.58913x86.24  ' ) 

FIRST  JUNIOR  CLASS— ROMAN  HISTORY. 

1.  When  did  Rome  become  a  Republic?  State  briefly  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  event. 

2.  Mention  five  important  wars  in  which  the  Romans  were 
engaged  before  they  became  masters  of  all  Italy.  Name  one 
celebrated  Military  leader  connected  with  each  war,  and  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  career. 

3.  Sketch  concisely  the  leading  events  of  the  Second  Punic 
War. 

4.  Tell  what  you  know  of  each  of  the  following:  Tullus, 
Hostilius,  Tiberius,  Gracchus,  Jugurtha,  Viriathus  and  Cataline. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  most  important  powers  and  privileges 
wrested  from  the  patricians  by  the  plebeians,  and  give  the  names 
of  those  leaders  of  the  people  who  were  most  instrumental  in 
securing  those  powers  and  privileges. 

6.  Who  formed  the  first  triumvirate  ?  With  what  object  was 
it  formed  ?     What  was  the  fate  of  each  of  its  members  ? 

7.  Give  the  geographical  position  of  the  following  places, 
and  tell  how  they  were  connected  with  the  history  of  Rome  : 
Munda,  Philippi,  Saguntum,  Metaurus,  Capua. 

8.  Tell  when,  with  what  results,  and  between  whom,  the  fol- 
lowing battles  were  fought:  Magnesia,  Actium,  Pharsalia,  Pan- 
ormus,  Chalons. 

9.  State  the  causes  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

10.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  character,  and  name  the  most 
noted  exploits  of  each  of  the  following  :  Constantine,  Stilicho, 
Zenobia,  Trajan,  Agricola,  Sertorius. 

MIDDLE  CLASS— PHYSICS. 

1.     Give  the  four  Laws  of  the  Vibration  of  the  Pendulum. 
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2.  What  is  meant  by  a  Unit  of  Heat  ?  Define  Specific  Heat, 
and  give  two  methods  of  finding  the  specific  heat  of  a  body. 

3.  Explain  the  difference'  between  the  Quantity  and  the 
Intensity  of  an  electric  current.  How  would  you  connect  the 
cells  of  a  battery  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  possible  Intensity? 
How  to  get  the  greatest  Quantity? 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  essential  parts  of  the  Electro-mag- 
netic Telegraph. 

5.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  sun's  heat? 

6.  Name  and  draw  a  rough  outline  of  four  jkinds  of  water 
wheels.  Which  of  them  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of  effective 
power?     Why? 

7.  What  is  gained  by  the  use  of  machinery?  Name  the 
simple  mechanical  powers,  and  give  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
in  each. 

8.  Show  how  the  rainbow  is  produced. 

9.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  mirrors,  and  draw  figures 
showing  the  effects  produced  on  the  direction  of  parrallel  rays  of 
light  reflected  from  their  surfaces. 

10.  Give  three  great  Laws  of  Motion.  Exj)lain  what  is  meant 
by  reflected  motion. 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS— PHYSICS. 

1.  Describe  the  H}rdrostatic  Press,  and  explain  the  principle 
on  which  it  acts. 

The  end  of  the  small  piston  in  a  hydrostatic  press  has  a  sur- 
face of  3  square  inches;  and  the  end  of  the  large  piston  a 
surface  of  1  square  yard.  A  pressure  of  150  pounds  upon  the 
small  piston  would  bring  what  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  large 
piston  ? 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  levers  are  there?  Give  an  example  of 
each  kind,  and  state  when,  in  any  kind  of  lever,  the  weight  and 
the  power  will  balance  each  other. 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  high  pressure  and  low 
pressure  engines.     What  are  the  respective  advantages  of  each? 

4.  How  is  sound  produced?  Upon  what  does  its  intensity 
depend  ?     How  are  echoes  produced  ? 
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5.  What  is  the  Solar  Spectrum.  Name  some  of  its  properties. 
How  would  you  show  that  the  prismatic  colors  are  simple? 

6.  Enunciate  and  explain  Mariotte's  Law. 

7.  Draw  the  different  kinds  of  lenses,  and  show  the  effects 
they  produce  upon  the  course  of  parallel  rays  of  light  passing 
through  them. 

8.  Give  the  law  of  the  descent  of  falling  bodies.  How  far 
will  a  body  fall  in  10  seconds,  and  what  will  be  its  velocity  at 
the  end  of  the  10th  second  ? 

9.  Explain  three  experiments  to  show  that  air  has  weight. 

10.  What  are  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  wheel  and 
axle? 

In  a  wheel  and  axle  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  15  feet, 
and  that  of  the  axle  5  inches.  What  weight  will  a  power  of  18 
pounds  balance? 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS— GEOMETRY. 

1.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of 
the  one,  equal  to  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  the  other, 
each  to  each,  the  two  triangles  will  be  equal  in  all  their  parts. 

2.  In  every  triangle  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

3.  The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  mutually  bisect  each 
other. 

4.  If  four  quantities  be  in  proportion,  they  will  be  in  propor- 
tion when  taken  inversely. 

5.  An  inscribed  angle  is  measured  by  half  the  arc  included 
between  its  sides. 

6.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle. 

7.  From  a  given  point,  without  a  straight  line,  to  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  on  this  line. 

8.  The  sum  of  the  exterior  angles  of  a  polygon  is  equal  to 
four  right  angles. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Problem  and  a  theorem? 
When  is  one  theorem  said  to  be  the  converse  of  another  ?     Give 

the  converse  of  the  following  theorems : 
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(a)  In  an  isosceles  triangle  the  angles  opposite  the  equal 
sides  are  equal. 

(6)  In  any  parallelogram  the  opposite  sides  are  equal 
each  to  each. 

Is  the  converse  of  every  true  proposition  necessarily  true? 
Prove  your  answer  by  citing  an  example. 

10.  Define  the  following  terms:  Axiom,  Lemma,  Postulate, 
Sector  and  Hypothesis. 

Classify  triangles,  (1)  in  reference  to  their  sides,  (2)  in  refer- 
ence to  their  angles. 

What  angle  is  made  the  basis  of  comparison  with  all  other 
angles?    "Why  is  this  angle  so  taken? 

FIRST  JUNIOR  CLASS— C^SAR, 

1.  Translate:  Is  ita  cum  Csesare  agit:  "Si  pacem  populus 
Romanus  cum  Helvetiis  faceret,  in  earn  partem  ituros  atque,  ibi 
futuros  Helvetios,  ubi  eos  Csesar  constituisset  atque  esse  voluis- 
set;  sin  bello  persequi  perseveraret,  reminisceretur  et  veteris  in- 
commodi  populi  Romani  et  pristinse  virtutis  Helvetiorum." 

(a)  Parse  ituros. 

(6)  Why  is  constituisset  in  the  Subjunctive. 

(c)  In  what  case  is  bello  ?     Why  ? 

(d)  What  governs  virtutis  ? 

2.  Translate:  Eo  de  media  nocte  Csesar  iisdem  ducibus  usus 
qui  nuncii  ab  Iccio,  venerant,  Numidas  et  Cretas  Sagittarios,  et 
funditores  Baleares,  subsidio  oppidanis  mittit ;  quorum  adventu 
et  Remis  cum  spe  defensionis  studium  propugnandi  accessit,  et 
hostibus  eadem  de  causa  spes  potiundi  oppidi  discessit.. 

(a)  Parse  ducibus. 

(b)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  usus,  venerant,  mittit,  ac- 

cessit and  potiundi. 

(c)  Give  the  government  of  subsidio. 

(d)  Why  is  adventu  in  the  ablative  ? 

3.  Translate:  Pugnatum  est  diu  atque  acriter,  cum  Sontiates 
superioribus  victoriis  freti  in  sua  virtute  totius  Aquitaniic  sal  litem 
positam  putarent;  nostri  autem,  quid  sine  imperatore  et  sine  re- 
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liquis  legionibus  adolescentulo  duce  efficere  possent,  perspici 
cuperent.  t 

(a)  What  kind  of  a  vorb  is  pugnatum  est  ? 

(b)  Give  the  give  the  government  of  victoriis,  and  com- 

pare superioribus. 

(c)  Adolescentulo  duce.     What  is  the  construction  ?    Ex- 

plain the  formation  of  adolescentulo. 

(d)  What  is  the  subject  of  perspici  ? 

4.  Translate:  Atque  nostris  militibus  cunctantibus,  maxime 
propter  altitudinem  maris,  qui  decimse  legionis  aquilam  ferebat, 
contestatus  deos,  ut  ea  res  legioni  feliciter  eveniret:  "  Desilite," 
inquit,  "  commilitones,  nisi  vultis  aquilam  hostibus  prodere:  ego 
certe  meum  reipublicae  atque  imperatori  officium  praestitero." 
Hoc  cum  magna  voce  dixissit,  se  ex  navi  projecet  atque  in  hostes 
aquilam  ferre  coepit. 

(a)  Parse  qui. 

(b)  In  what  case  is  commilitones  ?     Give  its  derivation. 

(c)  Give  the  parts  of  ccepit,  ferre,  vultis,  inquit  and projecit. 

(d)  Write  a  brief  history  of  Julius  Caesar. 

SECOND  JUNIOE  CLASS— LATIN. 

1.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Illo  die  Brutus  patriam  servavit. 

(6)  Animus  corpore  est  nobilior. 

(c)  Athenienses  belli  navalis  peritissimi  fuerunt. 

(d)  Hannibal    Saguntum,    Hispaniae   civitatem  Eomanis 

amicam  expugnavit. 

(e)  Hie  gladius  sex  pedes  longus  est. 

(/)    Yestram  virtutem,  juvenes,  laudamus. 
(g)     Bomae  ingens  laetitia  fuit. 
(h)     Conon  pecuniam  civibus  donavit. 
(i)     Scipio  ingenti  gloria  triumphavit. 
(j)     Caesar  adversus  Pompeium  dimicavit. 

2.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  previous  question. 

3.  Decline  the  singular  of  ego,  the  plural  of  tu,  the  feminine 
singular  of  hie,  the  masculine  singular  of  quis,  and  the  neuter 
plural  of  is. 
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4.  Conjugate  the  present  subjunctive  active  of  amo,  the  im- 
perfect indicative  passive  of  moneo,  the  pluperfect  subjunctive 
active  'of  rego,  the'  future  indicative  passive  of  audio,  and  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  of  esse. 

5.  Decline  the  singular  of  puer,  the  plural  of  regnum,  the 
singular  of  fructus,  the  plural  of  cornu,  and  the  singular  of  res. 

6.  Translate  into  English,  amanto,  amandus,  moneamini, 
moneberis,  regamus,  regito,  audivissem,  auditurus,  monitum  in, 
amari. 

7.  Translate  into  Latin : 

They  are  very  desirous  of  glory. 

The  commander  led  the  army  to  Athens. 

The  son  of  the  consul  will  observe  the  laws  of  the  State. 

By  whom  has  this  army  been  led  into  Italy  ? 

The  soldiers  were  fighting  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

8.  What  words  are  used  in  asking  questions  in  Latin  ?  Ex- 
plain the  distinction  between  the  interrogative  particles. 

9.  Compare  the  following  adjectives:  Felix,  bonus,  alius,  in- 
gens  and  utilis. 

Decline  acer,  acr-is,  acre;  bonus,  bona,  bonum;  qui,  quae,  quod; 
duo,  duae,  duo;  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum. 

10.  Give  the  case  endings  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension. 
Classify  nouns  of  this  declension,  and  give  one  noun  of  each 
class. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  velle,ferre,  capere,  sequi  and  parere. 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS— LATIN. 

1.     Translate  into  English : 

(a)    Junius  aedem  Salutis,  quam  consul  voverat,  dictator 

dedicavit. 
(6)     Cato  cellam  penariam  rei  publcae  nostrae,  nutricem 
plebis  Romanae  Siciliam  nominavit. 

(c)  Curius  elephantos  quattuor  Romam  duxit. 

(d)  Aliorum  vitia  cernit,  obliviscitur  suorum. 

(e)  Decrevit  senatus,  ut  consul  videret,  ne  quid  res  pub- 

lica  detrimenti  eaperet. 

8 
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2.  Give  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  following  words : 
(a)  dictator,  (b)  Siciliam,  (c)  Bomam,  (d)  Suorum,  (e)  capereU 

3.  Translate:  Mures  aliquando  habuerunt  consilium,  quo- 
modo  sibi  a  fele  caverent.  Multis  aliis  propositis,  omnibus 
placuit,  ut  ei  tintinabulum  annecteretur ;  sic  enim  ipsos  sonitu 
admonitos  earn  fugere  posse.  Sed  quum  jam  inter  inures  quaer- 
eretur,  qui  feli  tintinabukun  annecteret,  nemo  repertus  est. 
Fabula,  docet,  in  suadendo  plurimos  esse  audaces,  sed  in  ipso 
periculo  timidos. 

4.  Multis  aliis  propositis.  What  is  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion. 

Omnibus.     "What  case  ?    Why  ? 

Parse  sonitu. 

What  is  the  subject  of  jjosse  ? 

Xn  what  Mood  is  quaereretur  ?    Why  ? 

5.  Translate:  Quum  ad  Alexandriam  venisset  Caesar  Ptole- 
maeus  ei  insidias  parare  voluit,  qua  de  causa  regi  bellum  illatuin 
est.  Rex  victus  in  Nilo  periit,  inventumque  est  corpus  ejus  cum 
lorica  aurea.  Caesar  Alexandria  potitus,  regnum  Clopatrae  dedit. 
Turn  inde  profectus  Pompeianarum  partium  reliquias  est  perse- 
cutus,  bellisque  civilibus  toto  terrarum  orbe  compositis,  Romam 
rediit.  Ubi  quum  insolentius  agere  coepisset,  conjuratum  est  in 
eum  a  sexaginta  vel  amplius  senatoribus,  equitabusque  Romanis. 
Praecipui  fuerunt  inter  conjuratos  Bruti  duo  ex  genere  illius 
Bruti,  qui,  regibus  expulsis,  primus  Bomae  Consul  fuerat.  Ergo 
Caesar,  quum  in  curiam  venisset,  viginti  tribus  vulneribus  con- 
fossus  est. 

6.  Grive  the  principal  parts  of  voluit,  periit,  dedit,  fuerat  and 
confossus  est. 

7.  Alexandria.     What  case?     Why? 
Parse  insolentius  and  Gleopairae. 
In  what  case  is  Bomae  ?     Why  ? 
Senatoribus.     In  what  case  ?     Why  ? 

8.  Translate:  Phillippo  Alexander  filius  successit  et  virtute 
et  vitiis  patre  major.  Vincendi  ratio  utrique  diversa.  Hie  aperta 
vi,  ille  artibus  bella  tractabat.  Deceptis  ille  gaudere  hostibus,  hie 
palam  fusis.     Iram  pater  dissimulare,  plerumque  etiam  vincere; 
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lie  ubi  exarcissit,  nee  dilatio  ultionis,  nee  modus  erat.  Vim* 
nterque  nimis  avidus;  sed  ebrietatis  diversa  ratio.  Pater  de 
^onvivio  in  hostem  procurere,  manum  conserere,  periculis  se 
temere  offeree;  Alexander  non  in  hostem,  sed  in  suos  saevire. 
Regnare  ille  cum  amicis  volebat;  hie  in  amieos  regna  exercebat. 
Amari  pater  malle,  hie  metui.  Litterarum  cultus  utrique  similis. 
Sollertiae  pater  ma j oris,  hie  fidei.  Verbis  atque  oratione 
Philippus,  hie  rebus  moderatior. 

9.  Sic.  To  whom  does  this  refer?  Decline  ille  and  uterique. 
In  what  case  is  vini  ?    What  governs  it  ? 

10.  Compare  the  adjectiqes  major,  aperta,  prwdentior,  magnifi- 
eentior  and  similis. 

Gaudere.  What  mood  and  tense  ?  What  is  its  subject  ? 
What  is  the  government  of  fidei  f 

QUESTIONS  USED   IN   THE    WRITTEN   EXAMINATION 
OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1873. 

[Prepared  by  Mr.  Leggett,  Examiner.] 

SENIOR  CLASS— ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

1.  What  element  forms  the  basis  of  the  English  Language  ? 
Name,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  other  elements  that 
enter  into  its  composition,  and  state  the  period  at  which  each 
was  introduced. 

2.  How  are  new  words  introduced  into  a  language  ?  Give 
five  words  lately  introduced  into  our  language,  two  that  have 
become  obsolete,  and  three  whose  signification  has  been  changed. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Grammar  of  a  lan- 
guage and  its  Vocabulary  ?  From  what  language  have  we  de- 
rived all  our  Grammar?     Give  the  history  of  its. 

4.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words :  Caucus,  tariff, 
calico,  pagan,  cherry,  slave,  tyrant,  urbane,  wrong  and  curfew. 

5.  Explain  any  peculiar  constructions  or  any  peculiarities  in 
the  use  of  words  in  the  following  extracts:  "You  ought  not 
walk  upon  a  laboring  day."  " I  was  born  free  as  Csesar."  "But 
ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed."     "Yet  if  my  name 
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were  liable  to  fear."  "  Under  these  bard  conditions  as  tbis  time^ 
is  like  to  lay  upon  us."  "  Testif  they  were,  and  lusty  for  to 
play."  "And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him,  that  at  his 
will  he  may  do  danger  with."  "  But  with  an  angry  wafture  of 
your  hand  gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you."  ' '  That  I  was  constant 
Cimber  should  be  banished,  and  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him 
so."  "  Let  me  see,  let  me  see; — is  not  the  leaf  turned  downv 
where  I  left  reading  ?" 

6.  Change  the  following  extract  into  prose: 

' '  Elaine,  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 
Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 
High  hi  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the  east 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot; 
Which  first  she  placed  where  morning's  earliest  ray 
Might  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the  gleam; 
Then,  fearing  rust  or  soilure,  fashion'd  for  it 
A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
All  the  devices  blazon'd  on  the  shield 
In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  wit, 
A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower, 
And  yellow-throated  nestling  in  the  nest. 

7.  When  should  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  be  used? 
"What  is  the  present  tendency  of  our  language  in  reference  to- 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  ? 

8.  "Spake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 

One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine." 

(a)     "What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this  ? 

(6)     Give  the  principal  subject  and  the  principal  predicate  of" 
the  sentence. 

(c)  "  That  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine," — what  kind  of  a 

clause  ? 

(d)  "  In  language  quaint  and  olden," — what?  why? 

(e)  Analyze  fully  the  clause  beginning  with  "  "When." 

9.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  sentence  given  in  the  pre- 
vious question. 

10.  Correct  the  grammatical  errors  in  the  following:  "  If  a 
man  read  little,  he  had  need  to  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to> 
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know  that  he  doth  not."  "  Severe  the  doom  that  length  of  days 
impose,  to  stand  sad  witness  of  unnumbered  woes."  "  He  is 
*  only  fitted  to  govern  others  who  can  govern  himself,"  "The 
■  dash  is  mostly  used  to  denote  an  unexpected  or  emphatic  pause 
>of  variable  length."  "  Steady  application,  as  well  as  genius  and 
.abilities,  are  necessary  to  produce  eminence. 

SENIOR  CLASS— ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Chaucer. 
Point  out  some  of  the  important  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
English  Language  between  his  time  and  that  of  Spenser. 

2.  In  what  does  Shakespeare  surj>ass  all  other  poets?  Name 
five  of  his  dramas,  and  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  plot  of  one  of 
his  tragedies. 

3.  Name  ten  leading  characters  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  State 
what  you  consider  to  be  the  master  passion  of  any  five  of  them, 
and  tell  how  their  characters  as  drawn  by  Shakespeare  agree 
with  those  which  history  gives  of  them. 

4.  To  what  school  of  poetry  did  Dryden  belong  ?  "Why  was 
it  so  called  ?  Of  what  influences  was  it  the  outgrowth  ?  Who 
was  the  greatest  master  of  this  school?  Name  three  of  his 
works,  and  give  your  oj)inion  of  his  style  as  a  writer. 

5.  What  was  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  Milton  lived? 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  education  that  he  received  ?  How 
did  these  affect  his  choice  of  subjects  and  his  style  of  treating 
them?  Name  three  j>oetical  and  two  prose  works  of  his,  and 
give  your  opinion  of  him  both  as  a  prose  writer  and  as  a  poet. 

6.  Who  were  the  three  greatest  historians  of  the  last  century? 
The  two  greatest  of  the  present  century?  Name  one  work 
written  by  each.  Compare  and  contrast  the  styles  of  any  two  of 
these  writers. 

7.  Who  were  the  three  greatest  novelists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  State  what  you  consider  to  be  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  each.  Name  three  works  written  by  the  greatest  of 
them,  and  two  written  by  each  of  the  others.  Give  a  brief  plot 
,of  any  one  of  their  works  that  you  like  best. 

S.     Who  was  the  greatest  of  England's  philosophical  writers? 
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Name  three  of  his  works.  "Who  was  the  most  celebrated  serial 
writer  of  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century?  For  what 
journal  did  he  write?  Mention  two  of  the  papers  written  for  it 
by  him. 

9.  "Who  were  the  authors  of  the  following  works:  "The 
Traveller,"  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "Locksley  Hall,"  "We 
are  Seven,"  "Marmion,"  "Enoch  Arden, "  "The  Deserted 
Village,"  "The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,"  "  Every  Man  in  his 
Humor,"  "The  Faerie  Queen?  Select  from  the  foregoing  list 
the  three  that  you  like  best.  Give  your  opinion  of  each  of  the 
three,  and  quote  from  them  to  justify  your  estimate, 

10.  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  periods  in  English 
literature  remarkable:  The  Elizabethan  Age?  The  Age  of  the 
[Restoration  ?  Queen  Anne's  Age  ?  The  Victorian  Age  ?  Tell 
what  form  of  literary  composition  nourished  most  in  each,  and 
name  the  causes  which  led  to  these  results.  Give  the  three  great- 
est names  of  each  period. 

SENIOR  CLASS— ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  the  terms  factor,  exponent  and  coefficient. 

Resolve  into  factors  x2 — 2x — 63,  a4 — x*,  a3-\-x3,  a2 — 6ay-^~ 

9y2  and  a3  b2-\-a2  63-|-a2  b-\-ab2. 

i 

2.  Prove  that  a0  =  1,  and  that  a~n  =  an. 

Find  the   value   of    x  in   the    following    equation: 
2 — x~5=3 — £f. 

7  4 

3.  Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  following  equations: 

Sx— 21y=Sd. 
6x+35ij=m. 

4.  Expand  (3a— 2i/)5. 

5.  What  are  similar  radicals  ?   Find  the  sum  of  4j/24-j-2y/54:: 

-j-3^'96 — 5V/150. 

6.  Solve  the  equation  a  x2-\-b  x — c=o.    f 

7.  The  area  of  a  rectangular  field  is  2080  square  rods,  and  its 
length  exceeds  its  breadth  by  12  rods.  Find  the  dimensions  of 
the  field. 
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8.  Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  following  equations: 

084-2,2=113. 

9.  Prove  that  if  c  is  an  exact  divisor  of  both  a  and  b,  it  will 
exactly  divide  a-\-b  and  a— b. 

10    Find  the  general  expression  for  the  sum  of  an  arithmetical 

progression. 

How  many  strokes  do  the   clocks  of  Venice,  which  go  on  to 
24  o'clock,  strike  in  the  course  of  a  day? 

MIDDLE  CLASS-ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE. 

1  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  Longfellow  and  of  Whittier.  Name 
five  poems  written  by  each,  and  state  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  most  striking  points  of  contrast  and  of  resemblance  between 
these  two  writers. 

2  Give  your  estimate  of  Tennyson's  poetic  genius.  Name 
three  works  written  by  him,  and  give  an  analysis  of  the  plot  of 
any  one  of  them. 

3  Who  wrote  the  following?  "An  Elegy  Written  in  a  Coun- 
try'churchyard;"  -The  Ancient  Mariner;"  « The  Wonderful 
One  Hoss  Shay." 

State  yom- opinion  of  these  works,  and  quote  passages  from 
them  to  sustain  your  views. 

4.  Name  four  poems  written  by  Wordsworth,  and  point  out 
some  of  his  most  striking  characteristics  as  a  poet. 

"As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 
The  bowed  with  age,  the  infant  in  the  smiles 
And  beauty  of  its  innocent  age  cut  off  — 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them." 
(a)    What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this  ?    Why  ? 
6      Name  the  principal  subjects  and  the  principal  predicate 
(c)     "As  the  long  train  of  ages  glides  away."     What  kind  of 
a  clause  ?    Why  ? 
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(d)  "In  the  full  strength  of  years."     What?     Why? 

(e)  "Who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them."     What?     Why? 

6.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following: 

"I  was  afraid  I  would  not  be  able  to  come." 

"Can  I  come  in?" 

"Fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve." 

"'Tis  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 

Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill." 

"The  climate  of  England  is  not  so  pleasant  as  those  of 
France,  Spain  or  Italy." 

"And  dashest  him  again  to  earth;  there  let  him  lay." 

"I  intended  last  year  to  have  visited  you." 

"The  pestilence  could  be  only  imputed  to  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  gods." 

"John's  and  Mary's  shares  are  the  largest." 

"The  conditions  of  the  sale  are  as  follows:" 

7.  .Give  rules  for  the  correct  use  of  shall  and  will.  Tell 
when  the  Subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  should  be  used  in  con- 
ditional clauses. 

8.  Compose  a  simple  sentence  that  shall  contain  an  adjective 
and  an  adverbial  phrase,  a  complex  sentence  that  shall  contain 
an  adjective  clause  and  an  adverbial  clause,  and  a  compound 
sentence  that  shall  consist  of  two  simple  members. 

9.  In  what  tenses  of  the  Indicative  mood  do  verbs  change 
their  forms  to  denote  a  difference  in  the  person  and  number  of 
their  subjects? 

Conjugate  the  Past  Subjunctive  of  the  verb  to  be. 

10.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: "He  begged  hard  to  see  her;  saying,  that  he  would  be 
very  quiet,  and  that  they  need  not  fear  his  being  alarmed,  for  he 
had  sat  alone  by  his  young  brother  all  day  long  when  he  was 
dead,  and  had  felt  glad  to  be  so  near  him." 

MIDDLE  CLASS— RHETORIC. 

1.  Why  do  we  employ  Figures  of  Rhetoric?  Name  and  de- 
fine five  Figures,  and  illustrate  each  by  an  example. 
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2.  "What  is  Diction?  What  qualities  of  style  are  essential  to 
good  Diction  ?  Criticise  the  Diction  of  the  following  extracts : 
"A  journal  is  a  sort  of  hash  which  suits  the  debilitated  jaws 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  blase  taste  of  some."  "He  stood  in 
a  posture  of  wonder."  "  You  predicate  an  editorial  on  a  wrong 
report  of  my  speech." 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  loose  sentence  and  the  period, 
and  point  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

4.  What  is  a  balanced  sentence  ?  To  what  kinds  of  Compo- 
sition is  it  best  suited  ?  Illustrate,  by  an  example,  what  is  called 
the  Squinting  Construction. 

5.  Punctuate  the  following  extract: 

"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears  soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony 

Sit  Jessica  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  pure  gold  • 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings 

Still  quiring  to  the  young  eyed  cherubim 

Give  rules  for  all  the  points  you  have  used. 

6.  What  are  the  main  parts  of  a  sentence?  Where  should 
they  be  placed  ?  Name  some  of  the  contrivances  for  securing 
inversion. 

7.  What  are  synonyms?  Give  three  pairs  of  words  that  are 
exactly  synonymous.  Illustrate  and  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween sufficient  and  enough;  benevolent  and  beneficent;  discover 
and  invent;  willingly  and  voluntarily;   animosity  and  hostility. 

8.  What  is  strength  ?     Tell  how  it  may  be  secured. 

9.  Give  the  rules  for  securing  unity  in  a  sentence. 
10.     Point  out  the  figures  in  the  following: 

"But  the   jingling  of    the  guinea   helps   the   hurt   that 

honor  feels." 
"  The  worth  of  a  thing  is  best  known  by  the  want  of  it." 

"O  gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse." 
"The  whole  city  came  forth  to  meet  him." 
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"Wisdom  is  gray  liair  to  men." 

"Him  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom  dust, 

Blanched  with  his  mill  they  found." 
"Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers." 

"Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged  ?     Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire." 

MIDDLE  CLASS— ALGEBKA. 

1.  Prove  that  an-\-xn  is  exactly  divisible  by  a-\-x,  when  h  is 
odd. 

Eind  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  a2 — 8a-|-15  and  a'2-\-a — 
12.  j 

2.  Prove  that  x°=l.     Show  that  xn=  —  . 

xn 

Find  the  value  of    (  — j-r  -I r  J  -=-  f  r r-r  ) 

Vfl-r^        a — by       V« — b       a-\-by 

3.  Prove  that  — aX — b=-\-ab. 

Multiply  together  x-\-y,  x — y,  x2-\-xy-\-y2  and  x2 — xy-\-y2. 

4.  Show  that  any  quantity  may  be  transposed  from  one  side 
of  an  equation  to  the  other,  if,  at  the  same  time,  its  sign  be 
changed. 

Eind  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  following: 

2;z4-19      ,  r      1x4-11 

Ax z! —  =15 -. 

5  4 

5.  Expand  (3a+26)5. 

6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  xG — §x5y-\-15x±y2 — 20a%3-(- 
15#V — 6xy5-\-y6. 

7.  What  are  similar  radicals  ?  Perform  the  operations  indi- 
cated in  the  following : 

41/il+3v/3l— v/2— V8-f5;/98. 

8.  Two  tons  of  hay  and  35  bushels  of  oats  cost  $44,  but  if 
oats  were  to  fall  in  price  20  per  cent.,  and  hay  were  to  rise  in 
price  33^  per  cent.,  they  would  cost  $51.20.  Eind  the  price  of 
each. 

9.  Prove  that  a  simple  equation  can  have  but  one  root.    Solve 
p-r-  i      15 
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10.     Simplify  (a-b-c)-(6-c-«)+(c-&-a)-(fl+&+e)- 
Factor  a«-afi,  ^  x^-Ux-51,  M+Aa^lOa  and  write 
out  the  product  of  a—b+c  multiplied  by  a+b—c. 

JUNIOR  CLASS— RHETORIC. 

1.     What  is  Harmony?    How  may  the  Harmony  of  a  sentence 
be  promoted  ? 

2  Define  punctuation.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  follow- 
ing extract  ■  "O  what  a  revolution  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have 
to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall  little 
did  I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  en- 
thusiastic distant  respectful  love  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged 
to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such 
disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men  m  a  nation 
of  men  of  honor  and  of  cavaliers  but  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone 
that  of  sophisters  economists  and  calculators  has  succeeded  and 
the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever." 

3.  What  are  the  three  essential  marks  of  legitimate  use  ? 

4.  What  quality  of  Diction  is  promoted  by  the  study  of  Syn- 
onyms ?     Give  five  pairs  of  synonyms. 

5      Define  a  Loose  Sentence  and  a  Period.     Name  some  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  Long  Sentence  and  of  the 

Short  Sentence. 

6.  Name   the   most   important   requisites   of   good  Diction. 

Correct  the  Diction  of  the  following: 

"The  whole  nation  applauded  his  magnanimity  and  great- 
ness of  mind." 
"  They  had  considered  it  prudent  to  skeedaddle." 
"More  than  a  century  was  allowed  to  transpire  before 
the  Mississippi  was  revisited  by  civilized  man." 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  purity  and  propriety  of 
diction. 

8.  What  is  Unity  ?     Give  three  rules  for  securing  Unity. 

9.  In  what  part  of  a  sentence  should  the  subsidiary  matter 

be  placed  ? 

Give  examples  of  Inversion  produced  by  there  and  it. 
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10.     Correct  any  errors  that  occur  in  the  following  extracts: 

"  King  Kichard  was  a  man  of  a  revengeful  and  cruel  spirit, 
and  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry;  he  died  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1199,  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John." 

"  Example  appeals  not  to  our  understanding  alone,  but  to  our 
passions  likewise." 

"I  do  not  know  what  street  he  lives  in." 

"They  descended  down  from  the  mountain." 

"This  summer,  the  ban  of  the  Empire  was  published,  and  the 
execution  of  it  given  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  against  the  Elector 
Palatine." 

JUNIOK  CLASS— GEOMETKY. 

1.  How  many  kinds  of  propositions  are  there  in  Geometry? 
To  which  kind  do  axioms  belong-  ? 

Define  a  plane,  a  scalene  triangle,  an  hypothesis. 

When  is  one  proposition  said  to  be  the  converse  of  another  ? 
State  the  converse  of  the  theorem,  the  greater  angle  of  every 
triangle  is  opposite  to  the  greater  side. 

2.  The  sum  of  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  greater  than  the 
third  side. 

Give  the  corollary  and  the  scholium  to  this  proposition. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  intersect  two  parallel  straight  lines,  the 
sum  of  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  will  be  equal  to  two 
right  angles. 

4.  If  the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal,  each  to 
each,  the  figure  is  a  parallelogram. 

State  and  prove  the  converse  of  this  theorem. 

5.  In  any  continued  proportion,  the  sum  of  the  antecedents 
is  to  the  sum  of  the  consequents,  as  any  antecedent  to  its  corres- 
ponding consequent. 

6.  Define  a  chord,  a  sector,  a  secant,  and  an  arc. 

In  equal  circles,  equal  chords  are  equally  distant  from  the 
centres;  and  of  two  unequal  chords,  the  less  is  at  the  greater 
distance  from  the  centre. 
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7.  The  angle  formed  by  two  secants,  intersecting  without  the 
circumference,  is  measured  by  half  the  difference  of  the  included 
arcs. 

8.  "What  are  the  parts  of  a  problem?  Of  a  theorem  ?  Through 
a  given  point,  to  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  a  given  straight 
line. 

9.  In  any  triangle,  the  straight  line  which  bisects  the  angle 
at  the  vertex,  divides  the  base  into  two  segments  proportional  to 
the  adjacent  sides. 

10.  The  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on 
the  other  two  sides. 

(a)  Construct  the  figure  required  for  the  demonstration  of 
this  theorem. 

(6)  Point  out  the  two  figures  whose  sum  must  be  proved  equal 
to  the  third. 

(c)  Name  the  figures  that  must  be  proved  equal  in  order  to 
prove  what  is  required  in  (6). 

(d)  What  lines  must  be  drawn  to  prove  what  is  required  in 
(c)  ?     Tell  why  you  draw  them  as  you  do. 

(e)  "What  figures  must  you  prove  equal  in  order  to  prove  what 
is  required  in  (c)  ? 

{/)     Give  all  the  axioms  employed  in  the  rjroof  of  this  theorem. 

JUNIOR  CLASS— ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE. 

1.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Bryant.  Name  five  poems  written 
by  him. 

2.  Name  two  great  American  Historians,  and  give  the  names 
of  their  most  celebrated  works. 

3.  Compare  and  contrast  Longfellow  and  "Wintrier. 

4.  Name  the  greatest  work  of  each  of  the  following  writers: 
Irving,  Motley,  Prescott,  Longfellow,  "Whittier. 

5.  "But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed, 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 

And  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy. 
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(a)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  ?     Give  its  principal  predicates. 

(b)  With,  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed.  What  ? 
Why? 

(c)  While  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy.  What  kind  of  a 
clause  ?     Why  ? 

(d)  Ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain.     Analyze  fully. 

(e)  If  this  be  joy.    What  kind  of  a  clause  ?    Why  ? 

6.  Name  three  pronouns  that  never  change  their  forms  to  in- 
dicate a  difference  in  number.  Decline  me,  himself,  your,  ours 
and  thou. 

7.  Correct  the  grammatical  errors  in  the  following: 
"Christians  should  love  each  other." 
"Neither  poverty  nor  riches  are  injurious." 

"I  expected  to  have  been  at  home  when  you  called." 

"I  like  those  sort  of  bonnets." 

"The  whole  army  were  defeated  and  fled." 

"That  wife  of  my  uncle's  is  always  scolding  her  servants." 

"How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 

Make  ill  deeds  done." 

' '  For  thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  she 

As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me." 

"  Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest 

The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest." 

"  That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly." 

8.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  comparative  and 
superlative  degrees  of  adjectives.  Compare  last,  next,  eldest, 
first  and  ill. 

9.  When  should  the  Subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  be  used  in 
conditional  clauses  ? 

Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  to  be  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

10.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  extract: 
"But  when  the  sun  broke  from  the  underground, 
Then  these  two  brethren,  slowly,  with  bent  brows, 
Accompanying  the  sad  chariot-bier, 

Passed  like  a  shadow  through  the  field  that  shone 
Full  summer,  to  that  stream  whereon  the  barge 
Palled  all  its  length  in  blackest  samite  lay. 
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COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Adopted  June,  1873. 

1.  General  Suggestions. — In  the  following  course  of  study, 
detailed  methods  are  left  to  the  individual  tact  and  skill  of  the 
teacher.  Certain  results  are  required;  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
all  will  reach  those  results  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  Text 
Books  are  an  aid  to  teachers,  but  are  subordinate  to  skillful 
teaching.  Examinations  will  be  held  within  the  bounds  of  topics 
prescribed  in  the  course,  but  will  not  necessarily  be  confined  to 
the  details  of  the  Text  Books. 

2.  Divisions,  Classes  and  Recitations. — Each  class  in  the  Gram- 
mar Department  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  recitation;  but  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  must  be  exercised  as  to  what  recitations  this  division 
shall  include.     In  memorized  lessons,  such  as  geography,  history 

and  word  analysis,  a  class  can,  sometimes,  with  advantage  be  \^^ 
divided  into  sections  of  ten  or  twenty  each,  thus  allowing  most 
of  the  class  to  study  while  the  few  are  reciting.     In  other  lessons, 
as  arithmetic  and  grammar,  the  undivided  attention  of  the  en- 
tire class  is  needed. 

Every  teacher  should  have  an  established  order  of  exercises, 
which  may  be  changed  during  the  year  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  class.  No  uniform  rule  can  be  established  re- 
specting the  frequency  or  length  of  recitations.  Some  part  of 
the  time  each  day  must  be  allowed  for  study;  but  the  amount  to 
be  given  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  recitations.  When 
a  class  is  not  divided  into  sections,  the  entire  class  must  be  al- 
lowed time  for  study,  and  taught  how  to  study. 

3.  Recitations  and  Use  of  Text  Books. — The  aim  of  teachers  in 
conducting  recitations  should  be  to  ascertain  if  their  pupils  have 
given  reasonable  attention  to  lessons  assigned  for  study,  and  to 
supplement  the  Text  Book  lessons  with  such  illustrations  and 
explanations  as  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

The  arrangement  of  lessons  in  Text  Books  is  far  from  perfect, 
and  the  teacher  must  constantly  exercise  a  wise  discrimination, 
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both  in  assigning  lessons  and  in  omitting  unimportant  matter. 
In  geography;  while  the  whole  may  be  read  with  open  book,  not 
more  than  one-fourth,  at  most,  of  the  matter  in  each  one  of  the 
Text  Books  used,  ought  to  be  memorized.  The  important  points 
should  be  marked  in  every  advanced  lesson  assigned  for  study; 
otherwise  the  mind  of  the  child  is  burdened  with  too  many  de- 
tails. In  history,  while  the  whole  should  be  read  in  the  class, 
not  more  than  one-fifth  should  be  marked  for  memorizing.  In 
grammar,  as  a  general  rule,  the  notes  and  exceptions  in  fine  print 
should  be  read,  and  not  memorized.  The  Headers  should  be 
used  as  most  valuable  aids  in  composition,  grammar  and  spelling. 
Eecitation  records  should  be  kept;  but  it  is  by  no  means  desir- 
able that  every  recitation  should  be  recorded. 

Frequently  the  recitation  of  an  assigned  lesson  should  be  brief, 
the  principal  part  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  explanations  and 
illustrations  by  the  teacher.  A  written  review,  on  Friday,  will 
frequently  afford  the  best  standard  of  work  during  the  week.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  teachers  be  made  recording  clerks  for  pupils. 

"While  recitations  in  history,  geography  and  grammar  may 
sometimes  be  conducted  in  writing,  teachers  are  cautioned 
against  a  neglect  of  oral  recitations. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  explain  each  new  lesson  assigned,  so 
that  each  pupil  may  know  what  he  is  expected  to  do  at  the  next 
recitation  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Kules  and  definitions  should 
be  plain,  simple  and  concise;  and  if  deduced  by  pupils  and 
teachers  from  the  exercises,  are  more  valuable  than  if  memorized 
from  the  book.  Teachers  should  never  proceed  with  a  recitation 
without  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Simultaneous  recita- 
tion should  not  be  resorted  to,  except  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
occasional  variety  to  exercises,  of  arousing  and  exciting  the  class 
when  dull  and  drowsy,  of  aiding  to  fix  in  the  mind  important 
definitions,  tables  etc.,  and  also  in  certain  spelling  and  elocu- 
tionary exercises. 

4.  Arithmetic. — In  the  Grammar  Grades  two  Text  Books  are 
used,  but  they  are  used  together,  the  same  topics  in  each  beiug 
taught  in  connection  Before  taking  up  the  snbject  of  written 
fractions,  the  sections  treating  of  fractions,  in  the  Mental  Arith- 
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metic,  should  be  thoroughly  learned,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
written  work. 

One  great  object  of  the  study  of  arithmettc  is  mental  disci- 
pline. To  secure  this,  it  is  better  that  the  class  should  work 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  teacher.  Hence  the  regu- 
lations forbidding  teachers  to  assign  any  arithmetic  lessons  to  be 
learned  at  home.  ' 

One  hour  a  day  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  complete  the  course 
in  each  grade.  The  blackboards  should  be  kept  in  constant  use 
both  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

Accuracy,  rather  than  quickness  should  be  the  rule.  The  pupil 
should  be  taught  the  principle  underlying  every  process  in  the 
fundamentsl  rules  of  arithmetic.  It  is  easier  for  the  time  to 
teach  the  child  to  place  units  under  units  and  tens  under  tens; 
but  the  principle  that  obtains  everywhere,  in  simple  and  com- 
pound numbers  and  decimals,  is  to  place  numbers  of  the  same 
denomination  under  each  other  for  addition. 

It  is  easier  to  say  "begin  at  the  right  hand  column,"  but  the 
principle  is — begin  at  the  lowest  denomination.  It  is  easier  to 
say  "write  the  right  hand  figure  and  carry  the  left  hand  figure 
to  the  next  column;"  but  the  principal  is— to  reduce  the  number 
to  the  next  higher  denomination,  placing  the  remainder  under 
the  column  added,  since  it  is  of  the  same  denomination.  The 
same  principle  runs  through  compound  numbers.  These  hints 
apply  to  subtraction  multiplication  and  division. 

In  multiplying  12  by  f ,  a  rule  may  be  given  to  multiply  the 
whole  number  by  the  numerator  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
denominator,  but  it  is  a  better  method  to  say  that  multiplying 
12  by  £  is  taking  three-fourths  of  12;  divide  12  by  4  to  find  \, 
which  is  3,  and  multiply  3  by  3  to  find  §,  and  the  same  in  other 
operations  with  fractions. 

5.  Grammar. — The  study  of  language,  though  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  school  studies,  ought  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing. A  skillful  teacher  can  make  it  so.  The  omission  of  many 
of  the  technical  formulas  of  the  Text  Books,  now  almost  obso- 
lete; the  practical  application  of  principles  in  composition;  the 
9 
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continued  use  of  reading  lessons,  supplemented  by  the  living 
teacher,  will  make  grammar  both  useful  and  interesting. 

6.  Geography. — The  Primary  Geography  is  a  book  to  be  read 
and  studied  with  open  book  in  the  class,  rather  than  to  be  mem- 
orized. The  mere  pronunciation  of  names  is  a  difficult  task  for 
young  pupils.  When  teachers  consider  that  the  book  contains 
more  of  detail  than  most  adult  heads  can  well  carry,  they  wilL 
perceive  the  necessity  of  exercising  common  sense  in  the  use  of 
the  book.  One  fourth  of  the  questions,  selecting  the  more  im- 
portant, will  be  more  than  enough  to  be  memorized. 

In  the  larger  Text  Books  much  of  the  "  local  geography  "  of 
the  New  England,  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States  ought 
to  be  omitted.  It  is  well  enough  for  children  residing  in  each  of 
those  sections  to  learn  the  whole  of  the  Text  Book  relating  to 
their  particular  section;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  the 
children  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  lumber  their  minds  with  it. 

7.  Writing. — In  writing-lessons,  teachers  should  make  use  of 
the  blackboard,  all  the  members  of  the  class  attending  to  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time.  Important  letters  and  principles 
of  the  copy  should  be  written  on  the  board,  both  correctly  and 
incorrectly,  to  illustrate  errors  and  excellencies. 

In  the  first  lessons  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades,  on  the 
slate,  the  teacher  should  begin  with  easy  words,  including  the 
simpler  small  letters  and  easy  capitals.  The  teacher  will  find 
that  children  can  learn  to  make  easy  capital  letters  quite  as 
readily  as  small  letters.  Attention  should  constantly  be  called 
to  the  relative  proportions  of  letters.  When  pupils  begin  to 
write  with  a  pen  especial  attention  must  be  given  to  the  manner 
of  holding  it,  as  a  bad  habit  formed  in  the  first  year  is  corrected 
afterwards  with  great  difficulty.  The  skillful  teacher  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  order  of  copies  in  the  several  numbers  of  the  au- 
thorized copy  books.  In  the  Grammar  Grades  specimens  of 
writing  should  be  required  and  credited  monthly. 

8.     Spelling. — Good  spelling  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  cul- 
ture, and  bad  spelling  of  the  lack  of  it. 

The  orthography  of  the  English  language  is  so  difficult  that  it 
must  receive  a  large  share  of  time  and  practice  in  any  course  of 
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instruction  and  in  every  grade.  The  spelling  book  is  only  an 
aid  to  good  spelling;  the  main  reliance  for  forming  a  habit  of 
correct  spelling  must  be  on  the  reading  lessons,  compositions 
and  other  written  exercises  as  provided  throughout  the  course. 
Written  spelling  is  more  valuable  than  oral,  yet  the  former  must 
not  be  used  exclusively.  Both  the  eye  and  the  ear  must  lend 
their  aid. 

In  oral  spelling  permit  but  one  trial  on  a  word.  No  assist- 
ance whatever  should  be  given  to  pupils  by  pronouncing  syllables 
or  by  mispronouncing  words  to  indicate  the  spelling.  Pupils 
should  be  required  to  pronounce  each  word  distinctly,  after  it  is 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  Pronounce  every  word  distinctly,  in  a 
natural  tone  of  voice.  The  thundering  volume  of  the  old- 
fashioned  "spelling  tone"  adds  nothing  to  the  effect  of  a  lesson 
in  orthography. 

9.  Composition. — Exercises  in  writing  compositions  constitute 
the  most  practical  part  of  grammar.  They  should  be  given  in 
every  class  above  the  seventh  grade,  at  least  as  often  as  once  in 
two  weeks,  and  still  better,  weekly. 

Copying  reading  lessons  from  the  open  book  will  be  found  a 
valuable  aid  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  punctuation,  the  use  of 
capitals  and  divisions  of  paragraphs.  These  should  be  followed 
by  written  abstracts  of  easy  reading  lessons  from  memory. 

No  exercise  is  more  important  than  that  of  letter  writing. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  form  of  beginning 
and  ending;  the  date;  paragraphs;  margin;  folding;  superscrip- 
tion; sealing,  etc. 

If  composition  exercises  are  given  frequently,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  teacher  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  correcting. 
Pupils  should  therefore  be  required  to  exchange  exercises  and 
correct  them  in  the  class,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
The  exercise  of  criticism  in  correcting  compositions  is  quite  as 
valuable  to  the  pupil  as  the  original  one  of  writing  them.  All 
corrected  compositions  should  be  recopied  in  a  small  blank  book. 

10.  Good  Language. — The  correct  use  of  language  is  a  matter 
of  habit  rather  than  of  technical  study  of  the  rules  of  grammar 
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It  will  be  one  of  the  arduous  duties  of  every  teacher,  whether 
in  high  or  low  grade  classes,  to  correct,  daily,  the  inaccuracies 
of  speech  resulting  from  bad  habits  of  pronunciation  and  in  the 
use  of  language.  The  teacher  should  use  plain  and  pure  English, 
and  require  jmpils  to  do  the  same.  No  provincialisms,  no  slang, 
no  careless  or  slovenly  pronunciation,  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Questions  should  be  direct;  answers,  concise. 
Every  answer  should  be  a  complete  sentence. 

11.  Morals  and  Manners. — Set  lectures  on  these  topics  will 
avail  but  little.  Obedience  to  parents  and  teachers,  kindness, 
honesty,  truthfulness,  generosity,  self-denial,  neatness  and  dili- 
gence, are  cultivated  in  children,  not  by  formal  precept,  but  by 
calling  these  qualities  into  active  exercise. 

The  exercise  of  good  principals  confirmed  into  habit  is  the 
true  means  of  forming  a  good  character.  The  moral  faculties, 
like  the  intellectual,  need  daily  development  from  the  feeble 
germs  of  childhood.  Children  do  not  learn  arithmetic  and 
grammar  merely  by  repeating  rules  and  formulas;  neither  will 
they  appreciate  and  assimilate  the  foundation  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  as  rules  of  action  merely  by  the  process  repeating 
mottoes  and  maxims.  The  moral  faculties  are  of  slow  growth; 
they  need  daily  culture  and  exercise  until  the  habit  of  right  think- 
ing and  right  doing  is  formed.  There  are  evil  tendencies  in  the 
child's  nature  to  be  repressed;  there  are  germs  of  good  qualities 
to  be  warmed  into  life  and  quickened  in  their  growth;  and  this 
is  the  work  of  skilful  teachers  during  many  years  of  school  life. 

The  selfishness  of  children  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral 
training.  To  teach  self-denial  and  self-control  must  be  the  con- 
stant care  of  the  teacher.  Every  case  of  quarreling,  cruelty, 
fraud,  profanity  and  vulgarity,  should  be  made  the  occasion  of 
a  moral  lesson. 

Good  manners  are  intimately  connected  with  good  morals,  and 
teachers  should  improve  every  opportunity  to  teach  civility  and 
courtesy.  In  the  Primary  schools,  teachers  should  give  partic- 
ular instruction  in  the  common  rules  of  politeness.  The  manners 
of  children  in  their  intercourse  with  schoolmates  should  receive 
onstant  attention.     The  position  of  the  pupil  in  his  seat,  his 
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movements  in  and  out  of  the  room,  his  manner  of    reciting, 
should  all  be  carefully  noticed. 

No  teachers  can  expect  to  make  their  pupils  more  civil  or  more 
courteous  than  they  show  themselves  to  be.  In  dress  and  in 
manner,  they  must  be  what  they  would  have  their  pupils  become. 

13.  Examinations  and  Promotions.  The  course  of  study  can 
be  completed  by  most  pupils  in  one  year  for  each  grade.  When- 
ever any  exceptional  pupils  can  master  the  work  in  less  time, 
they  can  be  promoted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

The  annual  examination  will  afford  a  general  test  of  fitness  for 
promotion,  but  it  is  not  always  a  sure  guide.  It  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  judgment  of  teachers.  While  pupils  should 
not  be  hurried  through  a  grade,  nor  crammed  for  examination, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  retain  them  too  long  on  one  grade. 

No  reports  of  the  average  percentage  of  classes  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  classes  differ  so  much  in  the 
ability  of  pupils,  and  teachers  differ  so  widely  in  their  manner 
of  crediting,  that  percentage  affords  no  just  basis  of  comparison. 


REGULATIONS  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Section  1.  Grade.—  The  Primary  Schools  form  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  this  city,  and  in  them 
are  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

Sec.  2.  Principals  and  Teachers.—  Each  separate  Primary 
School  shall  be  taught  by  a  Principal,  and  such  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary.  In  Schools  having  eight  or  more  classes,  an 
assistant  may  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  highest  grade, 
so  that  the  time  of  the  Principal  may  be  devoted  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  school. 

Sec  3.  Classes.— A  full  class  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 
shall  consist  of  sixty  registered  pupils,  and  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  of  seventy  pupils,  provided  they  can  be  comfort- 
ably accommodated  in  the  classroom. 
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Sec.  4.  Control. — All  primary  classes  in  the  same  building 
with  a  Grammar  School,  or  connected  with  one  by  action  of  the 
J5oard,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Grammar  Principal. 

Sec  5.  Lessons. — No  lessons  or  written  exercises  shall  be 
assigned  to  primary  pupils  to  be  studied  or  prepared  at  home. 
In  arranging  their  schedules  of  recitations,  teachers  must  allow 
time  for  study  in  school. 

Sec.  6.  Writing  and  Drawing. — Instruction  in  writing,  draw- 
ing, and  morals  and  manners,  shall  be  given  by  assistants,  as 
directed  by  Principals. 

Sec  7.  Oral  Examinations. — Oral  lessons  shall  be  given,  as 
directed  by  the  Principal,  and  all  examinations  in  this  branch 
shall  be  conducted  orally. 

Sec  8.  Physical  Exercises. — Physical  exercises  shall  be  given 
in  every  class  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Sec  9.  Text  Books  for  Teachers. — Each  teacher  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  copy  of  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  as  an 
aid  in  Oral  Lessons,  and  in  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Sec  10.  Vocal  Music. — At  least  ten  minutes  daily,  in  each 
class,  shall  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  vocal  music ;  the  Prin- 
cipal of  each  school  shall  arrange  exchanges  of  classes  and 
teachers  so  that  the  specified  instruction  may  be  given.  Exam- 
inations in  music  shall  be  conducted  orally,  but  in  musical  nota- 
tion, examinations  may  be  conducted  in  writing. 


COUKSE  OF   STUDY. 

EIGHTH    GRADE. 

Sec  11.  Arithmetic. — Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and 
dividing  numbers,  no  combination  to  exceed  10.  Method 
"Grube's  System."     See  Appendix. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Charts  from  I  to  VI  ;  First  Reader, 
spelling  from  the  charts  and  readers,  orally. 

Writing. — Script  letters  and  easy  capitals. 
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Oral  Lessons. — The  five  senses,  their  organs  and  use  ;  common 
objects ;  conversational  lessons  on  domestic  animals;  primary  and 
secondary  colors. 

Vocal  Music. — Singing,  by  rote,  the  exercises  given  in  "  Mason's 
National  Teacher,"  Chapter  Fourth  ;  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending scale  sung  by  the  seale  names,  and  by  syllables. 

Singing,  by  rote,  four  songs  from  the  First  Music  Reader. 
Time — at  least  ten  minutes,  daily. 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 

Sec.  12.  Arithmetic. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  numbers,  according  to  the  Grube  System,  high- 
est conbination  25;  mental  operations  united  with  written  work 
on  the  blackboard. 

Eeading,  writing,  adding  and  subtracting  decimals  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  hundredths;  written  multiplication  and 
division  of  decimals  less  than  twenty-five  hundredths,  by  whole 
numbers,  less  than  10. 

Text  Book  to  page  40. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Second  Reader.  Writing  from  dicta- 
tion one  paragraph  from  a   reading   lesson,    weekly;     copying 

from  the  open  Reader,  once  in  two  weeks,  a  lesson  as  an  exercise 
in  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitals. 

Writing. — On  slates  and  blackboards;  pens  and  paper  used  in 
classes  provided  with  desks;  capitals  and  small  letters. 

Oral  Lessons. — Color  Chart;  common  plants,  Chart  XXI  ; 
conversations  on  wild  animals. 

Vocal  Music. — Continued  practice  of  the  scales,  and  four  more 
songs  from  the  First  Music  Reader. 

Musical  notations  from  the  blackboard,  the  pupils  to  copy  the 
notes  and  other  signs  on  their  slates  to  the  following  extent : 
notes,  long  and  short;  measures,  bar  and  double  bar;  rests, 
short  and  long;  the  staff,  degrees,  lines  and  spaces;  the  G  clef. 

For  directions,  see  "  Mason's  National  Music  Teacher,"  lessons 
one  to  seven.     Time — at  least  ten  minutes  daily. 
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SIXTH    GRADE. 

Sec.  13.  Arithmetic. — Operations,  both  mental  and  written 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  the  Grube 
System:  Limit  100.  One  division,  or  half  the  class,  must  be 
sent  to  the  blackboard  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  daily.  Prin- 
cipals must  enforce  this  requirement.  Numeration  and  notation  to 
thousands. 

Decimals.  Addition  and  subtraction ;  maximum  limit,  99 
hundredths.  Multiplying  and  dividing  decimals  by  whole  num- 
bers, blackboard  work.  Maximum  limit  as  above.  Operations 
on  cents  as  decimals  of  a  dollar.  Text  Book  to  page  72.  Ex- 
planations of  the  common  fractions  ^,  ^,  J,  ^  ;  adding,  subtract- 
ing, multiplying  and  dividing. 

Model  :£-H  =  l;  Fi  =  0;  Jx  H  i;  I  -  H  !• 
Illustrations  by  means  of  apples. 

Language. — Naming  nouns  and  verbs  ;  correcting  common 
errors  of  speech.  Exercises  in  the  correct  use  of  is,  are ;  see, 
saw ;  did,  done.  Practice  in  the  use  of  capital  letters ;  short 
abstracts  of  easy  reading  lessons,  as  a  preliminary  to  original 
compositions;  copying  from  the  Reader,  lessons,  or  parts  of  les- 
sons, to  cultivate  the  habit  of  correct  spelling,  punctuation  and 
use  of  capital  letters. 

Geography. — Preparatory  lessons ;  Points  of  the  Compass. 
Direction  of  a  few  principal  streets  in  the  city.  Divisions  of 
land  and  water  in  and  around  San  Francisco.  Lessons  on 
Outline  Maps  of  the  World. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Third  Reader;  defining  of  tabulated 
words  at  the  head  of  each  reading  lesson ;  dictation  of  paragraphs 
to  be  written,  weekly. 

Word  Book. — Five  month's  work,  or  one-half  of  "  First  Year's 
Work." 

Oral  Lessons. — Plane  figures ;  lines  and  angles,  from  the 
chart ;  color  chart;  conversational  lessons  on  common  articles 
which  are  eaten  and  worn. 

Lessons  on  Weights  and  Measures;  foot  and  inch;  pint  and 
quart;  pound  and  ounce. 
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Vocal  Music. — Continuation  of  songs  through  the  First  Music 
Reader  by  rote,  with  a  view  to  having  the  pupils  learn  the  same 
by  note. 

First  series  of  Music  Charts  for  daily  practice. 

The  first  six  sounds  of  the  scale  in  the  key  of  G,  written  upon 
the  staff  in  the  G  clef. 

The  signification  of  the  repeat,  the  slur,  and  the  following- 
letters — p,  pp,  f,  ff,  mf. 

Triple,  quadruple  and  sextuple  time,  and  manner  of  beating 
them.  Notation  of  eighth  notes,  and  quarter  notes.  From 
"Mason's  National  Music  Teacher,"  lessons  twelve  to  seventeen; 
twenty-one,  twenty-four  and  twenty-six.  Time — at  least  ten 
minutes,  daily, 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Sec.  14.  Arithmetic. — Multiplication  and  division  from  the 
Text  Book,  omiting  all  verbiage,  such  as  definitions  and  compli- 
cated analysis  of  composite  numbers,  factors,  compound  numbers 
and  fractions.  Multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  thousandths  by  whole  numbers.  Multiplying  and 
dividing  by  decimals  not  exceeding  hundredths.  Multiplying 
whole  numbers  by  J,  ■§ ,  f ,  f .  Multiplying  and  dividing  these 
fractions  by  whole  numbers  not  exceeding  10.  Adding  and  sub- 
tracting any  two  of  these  fractions.  French's  First  Lessons  in 
Numbers,  including  tables  of  compound  numbers.  Robinson's 
First  Lessons  in  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic. 

Language. — Learning  to  distinguish  Declarative,  Interrogative, 
Imperative  and  Exclamatory  sentences.  Constructing  sentences 
and  distinguishing  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives,  and  selecting 
such  words  from  the  Reading  Lessons.  Constructing  sentences 
to  express  present,  past  and  future  time.  Modifiers  of  verbs  to 
tell  when,  where  and  how.  Correct  use  of  an  and  a;  this,  that; 
these,  those.  Correcting  common  blunders  and  errors  in  the  use 
of  was,  were;  did,  done ;  saw,  seen;  go,  went,  etc.  Analysis  of 
simple  sentences  extending  to  the  meaning  of  subject,  predicate, 
object  and  adverbial  modifiers.  Once  ;in  two  weeks,  composition 
exercises  consisting  of  letter  writing,  abstracts  of  easy  reading 
lessons  transposing  easy  poetry  into  prose,  reports  of  oral  les- 
sons, and  simple  descriptions  of  objects. 
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Geography. — The  whole  to  "be  read  with  open  book,  but  not 
more  than  one-fourth,  including  the  leading  points,  to  be  mem- 
orized, f 

All  detailed  map  questions  to  be  answered  by  pupils  with  the 
map  open  before  them  in  recitation.  From  page  22  to  32, 
pupils  required  to  find  the  answers  with  open  book ;  nothing  to 
be  memorized. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Fourth  Reader,  first  half.  Spelling 
and  defining  tabulated  words  at  the  head  of  each  reading  lesson. 
Dictation  of  one  or  more  paragraphs  of  a  reading  lesson,  at 
least  weekly.  Copying,  occasionally,  from  the  open  book,  a 
reading  lesson,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  correct  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, the  use  of  capitals,  and  division  into  paragraphs. 

Word  Book,  second  half  of  "First  Tear's  Work." 

Oral  Lessons. — Animals,  Chart  XVI;  Plants,  Chart  XXII; 
Color  Chart;  Box  of  Solids. 

Lessons  on  yards,  feet  and  inches,  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 
How  to  find  square  contents  of  surfaces  in  yards,  feet  or  inches. 
All  tables  as  given  in  the  Text  Book  on  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Vocal  Music. — Music  Charts  for  daily  practice,  and  songs  and 
exercises,  by  note,  from  the  First  Music  Reader.  Sharps  and 
flats,  and  their  use.  The  Major  Diatonic  Scale,  by  its  intervals. 
Mason's  National  Music  Teacher,  lessons  twenty-five,  twenty- 
seven,  twenty-nine  and  thirty-three.  Time,  at  least  ten  minutes 
daily.  For  promotion,  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  at  dicta- 
tion, the  whole,  half,  quarter  and  eighth  notes,  and  their  corres- 
ponding rests;  to  write  the  staff  and  G  clef  in  its  proper  place 
on  the  staff;  to  write  at  dictation  upon  the  staff  with  the 
G  clef,  the  notes  representing  the  following  sounds  and  pitches : 

g,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c.  d,  e,  f,  g;  also,  f  sharp,  f  sharp,  c 

sharp,  b  flat. 


REGULATIONS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  15.     Grade. — The   Grammar   Schools   form   the    second 
grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in  this  city, 
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and  in  them  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  an  English  ed- 
ucation. 

Sec.  16.  No  school  shall  be  a  Grammar  School  unless  it  shall 
have  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pu- 
pils in  the  grammar  grades;  such  grading  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  by  him  reported  to  the  Board. 

Sec  17.  Teachers. — Each  Grammar  School  shall  be  instructed 
by  a  Principal,  Vice-Principal,  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
needed.  Any  Grammar  School  having  an  average  attendance  of 
five  hundred  or  more  in  the  grammar  department,  may  be  al- 
lowed two  or  more  Vice-Principals.  Any  assistant,  other  than 
a  Vice-Principal,  teaching  a  class  of  the  first  grade,  shall  be 
ranked  as  Head  Assistant. 

Sec.  18.  Duties  of  Principals. — Principals  are  required  to  in- 
struct the  highest  class  of  the  first  grade  in  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping and  grammar,  or  in  studies  equivalent  to  these  as  may 
be  allowed  by  the  Committee  on  Classification.  In  the  Cosmo- 
politan Schools  the  duties  of  the  Principals  shall  be  defined  by 
the  Committee  on  Cosmopolitan  Schools.  In  schools  having 
two  or  more  Vice-Principals,  the  Principal  may  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  assistants  and  their 
classes,  and  the  Vice-Principals  shall  instruct  the  classes  of  the 
highest  grade. 

Sec  19.  Duties  of  Vice-Principals. — Vice-Principals,  in  schools 
for  boys,  and  for  boys  and  girls,  except  as  provided  in  Sec.  18, 
shall  instruct  the  class  next  in  grade  to  the  highest,  and  shall 
take  charge  of  the  school  in  the  absence  of  the  Principal.  The 
Principal  shall  assist  the  Vice-Principal  in  taking  charge  of  the 
boys  while  in  the  yard;  and  in  schools  which  have  two  yards  for 
boys,  the  Principal  shall  supervise  one  and  the  Vice-Principal 
the  other.  In  schools  for  girls  exclusively,  the  Vice-Principal 
shall  teach  the  first  class  in  branches  not  required  to  be  taught 
by  the  Principal. 

Sec  20.  Music  and  Drawing. — Vocal  music  and  drawing  shall 
be  taught  by  the  special  teachers  in  those  branches,  aided  by 
Principals  and  assistants,  and  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded 
as  regular  school  studies. 
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In  schools  provided  with  halls,  the  classes  shall  assemble  for 
general  singing  exercises  once  a  week. 

At  least  ten  minutes  daily — excepting  days  on  which  lessons 
are  given  by  the  Special  Music  Teacher — shall  be  devoted  by  the 
teacher  of  each  class  to  instruction  in  music,  as  required  in  the 
course  of  study;  and,  in  case  any  teacher  does  not  understand 
enough  of  music  to  give  the  instruction  required,  the  Principal 
of  each  school  shall  so  arrange  an  exchange  of  classes  and 
teachers  that  the  specified  instruction  may  be  given. 

Examinations  in  musical  notation  may  be  in  writing;  but  the 
examination  in  singing  shall  be  oral,  and  shall  be  counted  equal 
with  musical  notation. 

Sec  21.  Lessons  out  of  School. — Lessons  assigned  for  home 
study  shall  not  be  such  as  to  require  a  pupil  of  average  capacity 
to  study  more  than  one  hour  a  day.  Exercises  in  grammatical 
analysis  and  written  arithmetic  shall  not  be  assigned  for  home 
study. 

Sec.  22.  Arithmetic. — In  teaching  arithmetic  all  teachers  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  Text  Books  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion or  for  examples;  but  such  books  shall  not  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  or  neglect  of  the  prescribed  Text  Books,  nor  shall  pu- 
pils be  required  to  furnish  themselves  with  any  but  the  pre- 
scribed books. 

Sec.  23.  French  and  German. — In  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools, 
and  in  such  other  schools  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Board,  the 
study  of  both  the  French  and  G-erman  languages  may  be  pur- 
sued, and  two  hours  a  day  shall  be  allowed  for  these  languages. 

Sec  24.  Number  in  Class. — A  full  class  in  each  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  shall  consist  of  54  registered  pupils,  provided  that 
number  can  be  comfortably  seated  in  the  school-room. 

Sec  25.  Oral  Lessons. — In  schools  provided  with  cabinets, 
the  Principals  shall  give  to  all  grammar  grades  general  object 
lessons  on  metals  and  minerals,  and  shall  use  the  philosophical 
apparatus,  if  there  be  any,  to  illustrate  oral  lessons  in  natural 
philosophy. 

Sec  26.  Writing. — "Writing  shall  be  conducted  as  directed  by 
the  Principals. 
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Sec.  27.  Morals  and  Manners — Lessons  on  morals  and  man- 
ners shall  be  given  by  Principals,  or,  as  they  may  direct,  by  their 
assistants. 

Sec.  28.  Friday. — In  all  the  grades  Friday  may  be  devoted 
to  oral  and  written  examinations  and  reviews,  and  general  exer- 
cises. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

Sec.  29.  Arithmetic. — Addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication 
and  division  of  decimal  and  common  fractions;  United  States 
money. 

Operations  in  common  fractions  generally  limited  to  small 
fractions,  such  as  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths,  sevenths, 
eighths,  ninths,  tenths,  elevenths  and  twelfths.  Long  and  com- 
plicated questions  in  the  Text  Book  omitted. 

Particular  attention  to  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  operations. 
Mental  Arithmetic  in  connection  with  written,  the  same  topic  in 
both  kinds  being  taught  at  the  same  time. 

One-half  the  Text  Book. 

Language. — Naming  all  the  parts  of  speech  from  the  reader. 
Declension  of  personal  pronouns;  number  and  case  of  nouns; 
comparison  of  adjectives,  and  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  be  in 
the  Indicative  Mood. 

Analysis  of  simple  sentences;  subject;  jDredicate;  modifiers  of 
subject;  modifiers  of  predicate. 

Geography. — Through  the  United  States.     California. 

The  whole  to  be  read  and  studied  with  open  book,  but  not 
more  than  one-fourth  to  be  assigned  for  memorizing.  The 
teacher  will  mark  the  important  parts  to  be  learned  in  each  ad- 
vance lesson. 

Detailed  map  questions  on  the  United  States  to  be  answered 
by  pupils  with  the  map  open  in  recitation : — 

[Lessons  34  to  44;  52  to  58;  71  to  78;  82  to  92.] 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Fourth  Reader  completed.  Defining 
from  the  Reader. 

Word  Book.     One-half  of  "Second  Year's  Work." 
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Vocal  Music. — Eeview  of  musical  notation  in  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Grades.  Pupils  taught  to  write  the  scales  of  C,  Gr,  and 
F,  Major,  upon  the  staff  with  g  clef,  and  their  proper  signatures; 
to  name  the  pitches  of  the  sounds  composing  these  scales  in  their 
order;  and  to  read  and  sing,  by  note,  simple  melodies  and  exer- 
cises in  the  keys  of  C,  Gr  and  F.  Mason's  Second  Series  of 
Charts  and  Second  Music  Reader.     Time,  ten  minutes  daily. 

THTBD    GEADE. 

Sec  30.  Arithmetic. — Review  of  decimal  and  common  frac- 
tions and  United  States  money;  compound  numbers  and  reduc- 
tion, omitting  obsolete  tables.  Special  attention  to  be  given  to 
the  analysis  of  operations. 

Mental  Arithmetic  in  connection  with  written,  the  same  topic 
in  both  kinds  being  taught  at  the  same  time. 
Text  Book  completed. 

Grammar. — The  subject,  a  word,  a  phrase  or  clause.  The 
predicate  a  verb,  or  the  verb  be  with  attributes.  The  subject, 
modified  by  adjectives,  words,  phrases  and  clauses;  the  predi- 
cate, modified  by  adverbial  words,  phrases  and  clauses,  and  by 
objective  words,  phrases  or  clauses.  Simple,  complex  and  com- 
pound sentences.  Verbs,  transitive,  intransitive  and  neuter,  reg- 
ular and  irregular.  Principal  parts  of  20  irregular  verbs  in  most 
common  use.  The  three  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  Conju- 
gation of  verbs  in  the  Indicative  Mood.  Parsing  and  analysis 
of  easy  sentences  from  the  Reader.  Composition,  once  in  two 
weeks;  letter  writing;  reports  of  oral  lessons;  transposition;  ab- 
stracts of  lessons  in  reading  and  geography. 

Geography. — Text  Book  completed;  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
whole  to  be  read  with  open  book,  but  not  more  than  one-fourth 
to  be  memorized,  marking  in  each  advanced  lesson  the  leading- 
points. 

Outlines.  The  two  chief  cities  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  each  of  the  important  countries  of  the  world. 

Reading  and  Spelling.  Fifth  Reader,  first  half.  Word  Book 
completed. 
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Vocal  Music. — Major  and  relative  minor  scales,  and  major  and 
minor  intervals.  Singing  by  note  in  the  clefs  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  B 
flat  and  E  flat.  Mason's  Second  Series  of  Charts  and  Second 
Music  Reader.  Time,  at  least  ten  minutes  daily.  Lessons  by 
the  Special  Music  Teacher,  half  an  hour  weekly. 

SECOND    GKADE. 

Sec  31.  Arithmetic. — Common  and  decimal  fractions;  com- 
pound numbers  and  reduction,  omitting  duodecimals  and  obso- 
lete tables.  Review  with  special  reference  to  the  explanation  of 
principals  and  the  analysis  of  operations,  particularly  in  frac- 
tions. Mental  Arithmetic,  carried  along  in  connection  with 
written,  the  same  topics  in  both  kinds  being  taught  at  the  same 
time. 

Grammar. — Definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  conjugation  of 
verbs.  Correcting  examples  in  false  syntax  from  the  Text  Book. 
Exercises  in  sentence-building;  simple,  complex  and  compound 
sentences.  Important  notes  and  exceptions  read  in  the  class, 
but  not  memorized.  Analysis  and  parsing  of  simple,  complex  and 
compound  sentences  from  the  reading  lessons.  Compositions, 
once  in  two  weeks,  on  the  same  subjects  as  specified  in  the  first 
grade. 

Geography. — Text  Book  reviewed.  California  and  Nevada. 
Omit  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  map  questions,  marking  only 
the  important  ones  in  each  lesson,  and,  in  the  descriptive  geog- 
raphy requiring  only  important  facts  to  be  memorized. 

History. — Discoveries,  colonial  settlements  and  wars,  and  the 
Revolution;  the  whole  to  be  read  and  discussed  in  the  class. 
Text  Book  to  be  used  as  a  reader. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Fifth  Reader  completed.  At  least  a 
weekly  exercise  in  writing  paragraphs  dictated  from  the  Reader. 
Spelling  important  words  in  every  lesson,  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  observing  the  orthography  of  words. 

Word  analysis,  one-half  of  Text  Book,  Part  I. 

Vocal  Music. — Chromatic  scales  and  intervals;  review  of  les- 
sons and  exercises  in  the  first  part  of  the  Song  Book,  singly  and 
in  concert.     Simple  exercises  in  the  usual  keys,  at  sight.     Songs 
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for  two  voices,  Soprano  and  Alto.  Mason's  Third  Series  of 
Charts.  Time,  ten  minutes  daily.  Lessons  by  the  Special  Music 
Teacher,  half  an  hour  weekly. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

Sec.  32.  Arithmetic. — Simple  and  compound  interest.  Partial 
payments  (U.  S.  Eule);  commission  and  brokerage;  stocks,  profit 
and  loss;  banking;  discount;  square  root  and  mensuration.  Re- 
view with  special  reference  to  the  discussion  of  principles  and 
the  analysis  of  operations;  Mental  Arithmetic  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  review  of  topics  in  written  arithmetic. 

Grammar. — Syntactical  parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences  from 
the  reading  lessons,  with  a  general  review  of  the  Text  Book. 

Weekly  exercises  in  composition,  consisting  of  abstracts  of 
reading  lessons;  transposition  of  poetry  into  prose;  abstracts  of 
lessons  in  geography  and  history;  reports  of  oral  lessons,  letter 
writing,  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Geography. — Outlines  of  physical  geography,  to  be  given  to 
the  class  by  the  teacher. 

Topics. — Mountains  and  mountain  ranges;  oceans  and  ocean 
currents;  rivers,  plains  and  plateaus;  trade  winds  and  rain  winds; 
climate  and  races;  characteristic  animals  and  plants  of  the  dif- 
ferent zones.     Taught  without  a  Text  Book. 

History. — Text  Book  completed.  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  read,  with  conversational  lessons.  Text  Book  to  be  used 
as  a  reader. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Fifth  Reader  reviewed.  Spelling  in 
connection  with  reading  lessons,  and  with  written  exercises  in 
other  studies. 

Word  analysis.     Text  Book  completed. 

Vocal  Music. — Exercises  of  the  second  grade  reviewed  and  con- 
tinued. Songs  for  Soprano  and  Alto.  Singing  easy  songs  and 
exercises  by  note  at  sight. 

Sec  33.     Authorized   Text  Buoks  in    Grammar   and   Brimary 

Schools  : 

Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic 1st  and  2d  Grades. 

Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 3d  and  4th  Grades. 
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Robinson's  First  Lessons . 5th  and  6th  Grades. 

Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic 1st  and^  2d  Grades. 

French's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers 5th,  6th  and  7th  Grades. 

Brown's  First  Lines  in  Grammar 1st  and  2d  Grades. 

Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography 2d,  3d  and  4th  Grades. 

Monteith's  Introduction 5th  Grade. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  Fifth  Reader 1st,  2d  and  3d  Grades. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  Fourth  Reader 4th  and  5th  Grades. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  Third  Reader .6th  Grade. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  Second  Reader 7th  Grade. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  First  Reader 8th  Grade. 

Swinton's  Condensed  History  of  the  United 

States 1st  and  2d  Grades. 

Swinton's  Word  Book 6th,  5th,  4th  and  3d  Grades. 

Swinton's  Word  Analysis 2d  and  1st  Grades. 

Ahn's  German  method 1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  Grades. 

Werz's  German  Reader 1st  and  2d  Grades. 

Grauert's  Second  Reader 3d,  4th  and  5th  Grades. 

Ahn's  Rudiments 5th,  6th  and  7th  Grades. 

Douai's  First  Reader 6th  and  7th  Grades. 

Otto's  French  Grammar 1st,  2d  and  3d  Grades. 

Pylodet's  Beginning  French 7th  and  8th  Grades. 

Pylodet's  Beginner's  French 6th  and  5th  Grades. 

"  Second 4th,  3d  and  2d  Grades. 

Mason's  1st  Music  Reader 7th  and  6th  grades. 

<<        2d       "         "         5th  and  4th  Grades. 

As  ordered  by  the  Board 3d,  2d  and  1st  Grades. 

Books  recommended  for  the  use  of  Teachers: — 
Hart's  First  lessons  in  Composition. 
French's  Mental  Arithmetic  for  4th  and  3d  Grade's. 
Monroe's  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture. 

Supplementary. — Teachers  are  forbidden  to  advise  or  require 
pupils  to  purchase  any  books  whatever,  except  such  as  ;ire 
'  specified  in  the  preceding  list ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  advise 
or  require  their  pupils  to  purchase  any  other  articles  whatever, 
other  than  drawing  materials,  except  the  following  :  A  Shite, 
in  all  grades;  a  Blank  Book  for  Compositions,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th 

10 
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and  5th  Grades  ;  a  Blank  Book  for  French  and  German,  1st,  2d, 
3d,  4th  and  5th  Grades.  No  pupils  shall  be  required  to  pur- 
chase Blank  Books  for  Spelling  Exercises,  as  the  Department 
furnishes  paper  for  the  use  of  pupils. 

Sec.  34.  Authorized  Instruments  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing.  Boys'  High  School,  and  1st  and  2d  Grades  of  Boys' 
Grammar  Schools. — Box  of  Compasses  ;  Drawing  Board,  14  by 
20  inches ;  T  Kule ;  Eight  Angled  Triangle ;  Faber's  Pencil 
(HHHHHH) ;  Kubber  ;  Drawing  Pins ;  Draughtsman's  Scale  ; 
"Whatman's  Drawing  Paper. 

Third  Grade. — Same  as  the  First  and  Second,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Protractor  in  place  of  the  Box  of  Compasses. 

Fourth  Grade. — Drawing  Book,  Rubber  and  Cards. 

Girls.  First  and  Second  Grades:  First  half-year. — Drawing 
Book ;  Drawing  Cards  ;  Rulers ;  Rubber;  Pencil  (HH),  or  No.  4. 

Second  Half  Year. — For  Crayon  Drawing  :  Bristol  Board  and 
"Whatman's  Paper;  Drawing  Card;  Box  of  Faber's  Pencils; 
Rubber. 

Third  Grade. — Drawing  Book;  Drawing  Cards;  Box  of  Faber's 
Pencils,  or  Nos.  2  and  3;  Rubber. 

High  School. — The  same  as  in  the  First  and  Second  Grades  of 
the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sec  35.  Articles  supplied  from  the  Depository.  Note. — All 
requisitions  for  these  articles  will  be  addressed  by  teachers  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board:  Paper  for  use  of  pupils;  Pens,  303 
and  404;  Pen  Holders;  Ink;  Slate  Pencils;  Pencil  Baskets; 
Chalk  Crayons;  Blackboard  Rubbers;  Blackboard  Pointers; 
"Waste  Baskets;  "Wash  Basins;  Writing  Charts;  "Webster's  Acade- 
mic Dictionary  for  teachers'  desks;  Bells  for  teachers'  desks; 
Large  Bells;  Inkstands;  Penracks;  Paper  Files;  Towels;  Drink- 
ing Cups;  Hard  and  soft  coal  and  kindling;  Clocks. 

Plain  envelopes,  not  to  exceed  100  per  month  for  each  school 
of  twelve  classes,  and  in  the  same  ratio  for  other  schools. 

"Willson's  Charts,  one  set  for  each  Grammar  School,  and  each 
Primary  School  of  four  or  more  classes. 

Outline  Maps,  one  set  for  each  Grammar  School,  and  each. 
Primary  School  of  eight  or  more  classes. 
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Payson  and  Dunton's  Penmanship  Charts,  one  set  for  each 
Grammar  School,  and  for  each  Primary  School  of  four  or  more 
classes. 

Dusters,  Coal  Scuttles,  Pokers,  Coal  Shovels. 

Sec.  36.  Blanks  and  Forms  pi^escribed  by  the  Board  and  fur- 
nished to  teachers : — 

1.  State  Eegister. 

2.  Class  Record. 

3.  Monthly  Report  Card  for  Pupils. 

4.  Weekly  Merit  Cards  for  Pupils. 

5.  Monthly  Report  of  Attendance. 

6.  Transfer  Blanks. 

7.  Detention  of  Pupils. 

8.  Notices  of  Absence  to  Parents. 

9.  Books  for  Indigent  Children. 

10.  Requisitions  for  Repairs  and  Supplies. 

11.  Certificates  for  Probationary  Teachers. 

12.  Requisitions  for  Standing  Supplies  from  the  Depository. 

13.  Certificates  of  Promotion. 

14.  Teachers'  Time  Tables. 

15.  Blanks  for  List  of  Books  needed  by  Pupils. 

16.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board. 


COURSE  OF  DRAWING. 

PRIMARY    GRADES. 

Drawing  shall  be  taught  in  the  Primary  Grades,  according  to 
the  Schedule,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Special  Teachers 
of  Drawing. 

Assistants  are  required  to  strictly  carry  out  the  specific  instruc- 
tions of  the  Special  Teachers,  as  to  time  and  methods,  and  to 
aid  the  Special  Teachers  in  whatever  manner  may  be  required. 
Principals  are  required  to  enforce  the  directions  of  the  Drawing 
Teachers,  and  to  have  a  general  supervision  over  the  drawing 
exercises. 

The  Special  Teachers  of  Drawing  shall  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Classification,  who  shall  determine  from 
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time  to  time  the  details  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing; 
said  Committee  shall  Keport  to  the  Board  whatever  instructions 
may  be  given  to  the  Special  Teachers  in  Drawing. 


GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

In  the  Grammar  Grades  the  drawing  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  general  schedule  by  the  Regular  Teachers, 
assisted  by  the  Special  Teachers.  Principals  of  Grammar 
Schools  are  required  to  enforce  the  directions  of  the  Drawing 
Teachers,  and  to  allow  for  drawing  the  full  schedule  time. 

In  classes  composed  exclusively  of  boys,  the  course  in  the 
Fifth  and  Fourth  Grades  shall  consist  of  exercises  preliminary 
to  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  as  taught  in  the  First 
and  Second  Grades. 

The  Committee  on  Classification  shall  determine  what  drawing 
books  and  materials  shall  be  furnished  to  the  pupils  free  of 
expense,  for  use  in  the  Department. 
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TIME  SCHEDULE  OF  DRAWING 

IN   THE   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   OF   SAN   FEANCISCO. 


Schools. 


I      Primary 
Schools. 


O     Primary 
Schools. 


Grades. 


No.  of  Lessons 
per  Week. 


7  and  8. 


'6  and  5. 


9    Grammar 
Schools. 


A    Grammar 
Schools. 


*3  and  -1. 


*2  and  1. 


5        High 
Schools. 


6        High 
Schools. 


Lower 

Classes. 


^Higher 
Classes. 


•7      Normal 
Schools. 


"All  the 
Classes. 


Two. 


Two. 


Two. 


One. 


One. 


One. 


Length  of 
Lesson. 


30  minutes. 


30  minutes. 


Drawing  on 


Slates. 


Paper. 


Taught  by 

Regular 

Teachers 

and  Special 

Teachers, 


Regular 

Teachers 

and  Special 

Teachers. 


30  minutes. 


60  minutes. 


Paper. 


Paper  in 
blank  books 

and 
text  books 


Regular 

Teachers 

and  Special 

Teachers. 


Regular 

Teachers 

and  Special 

Teachers. 


60  minutes. 


60  minutes. 


Paper  in 
blank  books 

and 
text  books. 


Paper  in 

blank  books 

and 

on  sheets. 


Regular 
Teachers. 


Special 
Instructors. 


Two. 


60  minutes. 


Paper  in 
blank  books 


Special 
Instructors. 


All  the  classes  marked  «  •  "  are  to  draw  upon  the  blackboard  ^^*"«hi  is  ***** 
to  such  an  exercise:  one-third  of  tbe  class  to  draw  eaeh  lesson,  so  that  the  whole  class  will 
have  drawn  upon  the  board  every  three  lessons. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 


Where  two  alternative  subjects  are  named,  one  is  to  be  taken  one  week,  and 
another  the  following  week. 

Reference  to  a  Text  Book  means  that  whatever  drawing-book  is  in  use  in  the 
schools  shall  be  drawn  from,  as  a  distinct  exercise. 


1.  Free-hand  outline  from  cards,  charts  and  blackboard  les- 
sons, the  first  copies.  Memory  lessons,  drawing  previous 
exercises  from  memory.  Definitions  of  plane  geometry  to 
be  learned  by  heart,  and  illustrations  drawn.  Dictation 
lessons  of  right-line  figures  and  sinrple  curves. 

2.  The  more  advanced  copies  in  cards,  charts  and  blackboard 
lessons.  Memory  and  dictation  lessons  (without  illustra- 
tions). Object  lessons,  illustrated  by  drawings.  Geometric 
definitions,  drawn  on  a  large  scale. 


3.  Free-hand  outlines  of  ornament  and  objects,  from  black- 
board. Lessons  in  Text  Book.  Memory  and  dictation 
lessons.  Geometrical  exercises — plane  geometry,  problems 
of  constructional  figures. 

4.  Free-hand  outline  drawing,  from  solid  models.  Geomet- 
rical drawing,  up  to  the  end  of  the  course.     Mechanical. 


5.  Model  and  object  drawing,  with  exercises  in  perspective, 
drawn  by  the  free-hand.     Shading  froinmodels  and  copies. 

6.  Perspective  by  instruments.     Design  in  color  and  shadow. 
Projection. 


Object  drawing  and  design.  Ornamental  design.  Advanced 
dictation  and  memory  lessons.  Lessons  in  teaching  draw- 
ing. Perspective,  advanced.  Designing,  blackboard  ex- 
amples. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Sec.  37.  Purpose. — The  Boys'  High  School  is  established  to 
afford  boys  who  have  graduated  from  the  Grammar  Schools  an 
opportunity  for  a  more  liberal  education,  and  to  fit  those  who 
desire  it  for  entering  the  University  of  California. 

Sec  38.  Rules. — The  Principal  shall  have  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  school  and  the  direction  of  assistant  teachers.  The 
general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  shall  apply  to 
this  school. 

Sec  39.  Admission. — The  standard  of  admission  shall  be 
that  of  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools.  ' 

Sec  40.  Classification. — When  admitted,  pupils  shall  be 
arranged  in  divisions  according  to  their  proficiency,  and  shall  be 
graded  subsequently  according  to  their  scholarship. 

Sec  41.  Graduating  Exercises. — The  graduating  exercises 
shall  be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  September. 

ENGLISH   COUKSE SECOND   JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Sec  42.  Mathematics. — Geometry,  Books  I,  II;  Algebra, 
Chapters  I,  II;  Arithmetic,  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion; 
Analytical  Operations  in  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions;  Me- 
tric System. 

Natural  Science. — Natural  Philosophy. 

English  Language. — Grammar,  Sentence-Analysis  and  Sen- 
tence-Building. 

History. — Greece  and  the  East. 

FIRST   JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Mathematics. — Geometry,  Books  III  and  IV;  Algebra,  Chap- 
ters III,  IV,  V;  Arithmetic. 

Natural  Science. — Natural  Philosophy. 

English  Language. — Composition;  Laws  of  Description,  Nar- 
ration and  Exposition. 
History. — Rome. 

MIDDLE    CLASS. 

Mathematics. — Geometry,  Books  V,  VI,  VII;  Algebra,  Chap- 
ters VI,  VII,  VIII;  Arithmetic,  Square  Root,  Cube  Root  and 
Mensuration. 
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Natural  Science. — Chemistry. 

English  Language. — Grammar  and  Rhetorical  Parsing;   Prin- 
ciples of  Persuasion;  Poetical  Composition  and  Figures. 
History. — Middle  Ages  and  Fifteenth  Century. 

SENIOR    CLASS. 

Mathematics. — Geometry,  Books  VIII  and  IX;  Trigonometry; 
Mensuration;  Church's  Descriptive  Geometry;  Algebra,  Chap- 
ters X,  XI. 

Natural  Science. — Exercises  in  Mineralogy,  Zoology  and  Phys- 
iology. 

English  Language. — Properties  of  Style,  Rhetorical  Parsing. 

History. — 17th,  18th  and  19th  Centuries. 

French  and  German  optional  throughout  the  course. 

Composition  and  Elocution  throughout  the  entire  course. 

CLASSICAL    COURSE — SECOND   JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Sec  43.     First  year.     Harkness'  Introductory  Latin  Book. 

FIRST    JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Harkness'  Latin  Reader  and  Grammar ;  McClintock  and 
Crook's  First  Greek  Book. 

MEDDLE  class. 

Four  Books  of  Csesar;  McClintock  and  Crook's  Second  Greek 
Book;  Seven  Orations  of  Cicero;  Three  Books  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Selections  from  Virgil;  Harkness'  Latin  Prose  Composition; 
Four  Books  of  the  Iliad;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar. 

In  Mathematics,  English  Language  and  History,  the  studies 
of  the  Classical  Course  are  the  same  as  in  the  English  Course 
during  the  first  two  years. 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Sec  44.  Davies'  Mathematics,  with  the  exception  of  Arith- 
metic. 

Natural  Science. — Rolfe  and  Gillett;  Elliott  and  Stores' 
Chemistry;  Agassiz  and  Gould's  Zoology;  Dana's  Mineralogy; 
Hutchinson's  Physiology. 
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English  Language. — Bain's  Rhetoric;  Cleveland's  American 
Literature;  Cleveland's  English  Literature. 

Miscellaneous. — Bryant  and  Stratton's  Bookkeeping;  Monroe's 
Vocal  Training. 

TEXT  BOOKS  OF  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Harkness'  Introductory  Latin  Book,  Reader,  Grammar  and 
Prose  Composition. 

Hanson's  Latin  Prose  Book  and  Poetry  Book. 

McClintock  and  Crook's  First  and  Second  Greek  Book. 

Hadley's  Greek  Grammar. 

Boise's  Anabasis  and  Anthon's  Homer. 

German. — Aim's  Method;  Otto's  Grammar;  Werz's  "Schul 
und  Hausfreund;"  Oehlschlager's    "  Lebensbilder. " 

French. — Otto's  Grammar;  Dumas'  Napoleon;  Litteraiure 
Francaise. 


GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Sec.  45.  Pwrpdse. — The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is 
established  to  furnish  those  girls  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Grammar  Schools  with  the  opportunity  for  a  higher  intellectual 
culture,  to  prepare  them  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  to  qualify  those  who  desire  it  for  the  occupation  of 
teaching. 

Sec.  46.  Bales. — The  Principal  shall  have  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  school  and  the  direction  of  assistant  teachers.  The 
general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  shall  apply  to 
this  school. 

Sec.  47.  Admission. — The  standard  of  admission  shall  be 
that  of  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sec  48.  Graduation. — Pupils  who  have  completed  a  three 
years'  course  of  study  in  a  satisfactory  manner  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  diploma.  Graduates  who  desire  to  become  teachers 
may  pursue  the  course  of  study  for  a  fourth  year,  shall  teach  in 
the  Model  School,  and,  on  graduating,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  City  Educational  Diploma,  entitling  them  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  San  Francisco. 
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Sec.  49.  Classification. — When  admitted,  pupils  shall  be 
arranged  in  divisions  according  to  their  proficiency,  and  shall  be 
graded,  subsequently,  according  to  their  subsequent  scholar- 
ship. 

Sec  50.  Study  at  Home. — The  lessons  assigned  for  home 
study  shall  not  be  such  as  to  require  pupils  of  average  capacity 
to  study  more  than  one  hour  a  day,  exclusive  of  Composition 
and  Drawing. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Sec.  51.  First  Year. — Geometry,  Books  I,  II;  Algebra,  to 
Simple  Equations  containing  Two  Unknown  Quantities;  Ancient 
History;  Physiology;  Grammar,  including  exercises  in  Sentence- 
Analysis  and  Sentence-Building;  Etymology  and  Synonyms; 
English  Literature,  comprising  a  study  of  Select  Authors,  with 
criticism;  Bhetoric,  Chapters  I,  II,  III;  Arithmetic,  review  of 
Analytical  Methods  in  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Second  Year. — Geometry,  Books  III,  IV,  V;  Algebra,  to  Quad- 
ratic Equations;  Modern  History;  Chemistry;  Botany;  Rhetoric, 
Hart's  Completed;  English  Literature,  Adopted  Authors  con- 
tinued; Grammar  continued;  Arithmetic,  Interest  and  Square 
Boot. 

Third  Year. — Algebra,  completed;  Physics;  Rhetoric,  Bain's, 
completed;  English  Literature;  Astronomy;   Arithmetic,   Cube 
Root,  Mensuration  and  Metric  System. 
general  studies. 

Sec.  52.  Exercises  in  Reading,  Elocution  and  Composition, 
continued  in  every  class  throughout  the  entire  course. 

Vocal  Music,  half  an  hour  in  each  class,  weekly,  throughout 
the  course. 

French  and  German,  Latin  and  Greek,  optional,  throughout 
the  course. 

CLASSICAL    COURSE. 

Sec.  53.  Whenever  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  of  pu- 
pils desiring  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  to  form  a  class 
of  fifteen  or  more  members,  a  classical  course  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  fitting  students  to  enter  the  College  of 
Letters  in  the  University  of  California. 
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The  following  studies  shall  be  suitably  arranged  for  a  three 
years'  course: 

Latin  Grammar;  Caesar,  four  books;  Virgil,  six  books  of  the 
iEneid;  Cicero,  six  orations;  Greek  Grammar;  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  three  books. 

Higher  Arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  extraction 
of  square  and  cube  roots,  and  the  Metric  System  of  "Weights 
and  Measures;  Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equations;  Geometry, 
first  four  books;  English  Grammar;  Geography;  Vocal  Music 
and  Drawing. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL   CLASS. SIX   MONTHS*   COURSE. 

Sbc.  54.  Fourth  Year. — The  course  of  instruction  in  this  class 
shall  include  the  principles  of  teaching,  as  a  science;  the  proper 
methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  several  grades  of  the 
Primary  or  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  principles  and  rules  re- 
quisite for  the  discipline  and  general  management  of  Schools. 

Review  of  Arithmetic,  with  special  reference  to  principles  and 
methods. 

Methods  of  Language  Lessons. 

Review  of  the  elements  of  Vocal  Music,  with  special  drill  on 
methods  of  instruction  in  Primary  Schools. 

Mental  Philosophy  of  Teaching,  using  Russell's  Normal  Train- 
ing. 

Methods  of  Drawing  in  Primary  Schools. 

Practice  in  the  Model  School,  and  visits  to  the  City  Schools. 


MODEL   SCHOOL. 

Sec.  55.  Purpose. — The  Model  School  is  established  to  afford 
the  members  of  the  Normal  Class  special  facilities  for  learning 
and  practicing  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  it  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools. 

Sec  56.  Classification. — It  shall  consist  of  four  or  more  classes, 
with  the  same  course  of  study  that  is  pursued  in  the  correspond- 
ing grades  of  other  public  schools. 
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Sec.  57.  Teachers. — The  Principal  shall  have  charge  of 'the 
school,  and  shall  direct  assistants,  and  supervise  pupil  teachers 
from  the  Normal  Class,  detailed  alphabetically  by  the  Principal 
of  the  High  School,  to  observe  methods  and  conduct  exercises. 

Sec.  58.  Records.'— The  Principal  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
success  of  each  pupil  teacher,  which  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
standard  for  graduation. 

Sec  59.     Authorized  Text  Buoks  in  the  Girls'  High  School  : 

Mathematics. — Davies'  Legendre ;  Bay's  Algebra. 

Science. — Rolfe  and  Gillett's  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Steele's 
Chemistry  ;  Tenney's  Natural  History  (abridged) ;  Dana's  Min- 
eralogy and  Geology  (abridged) ;  Gray's  Botany ;  Rolfe  & 
Gillett's  Astronomy. 

Miscellaneous. — Bain's  Rhetoric  ;  Bullion's  Grammar  ;  Ander- 
son's History ;  Monroe's  Physical  and  Vocal  Training ;  Hutchin- 
son's Physiology. 

German. — Same  as  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  and  Boys' 
High  School. 

French. — Otto's  Grammar ;  Le  Feva's  Elementary  Reader  ; 
Dumas'  Life  of  Napoleon ;  Spiers  and  Surenne's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary. 

Latin  and  Greek. — Same  as  in  the  Boys'  High  School. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS: 

Sec  60.  Purpose. — The  Evening  Schools  of  this  city  are  estab- 
lished to  afford  the  means  of  an  English  education  to  boys  and 
girls  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools,  and  to  adults 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  which  they 
afford. 

Sec  61.  They  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  over  thirteen  years 
of  age. 

Sec  62.  They  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
and  be  continued  to  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year. 

Sec  63.  Studies. — The  studies  pursued  in  these  schools  shall 
be   Reading,   Spelling,   Writing,  Arithmetic,   Grammar,  Archi- 
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tectural  Drawing,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Algebra 
and  Geometry.     Text  Books,  the  same  as  in  the  day  schools. 

Sec  64.  No  person  whose  avocation  does  not  prevent  him  or 
her  from  attending  the  day  school  shall  be  permitted  to  attend 
the  evening  school,  except  by  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Evening  Schools. 

Sec'  65.  Sessions.— The  sessions  shall  be  held  every  evening 
in  the  week  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  shall  be  two  hours 
in  leno-th— the  time  for  opening  and  closing  to  be  determined  by 
the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year. 

Sec  66.  Principal— The  Principal  shall  not  be  required  to 
teach  a  class,  but  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
school. 

Sec  67.  Teachers.— Teachers  are  required  to  be  present  ten 
minutes  before  the  time  for  opening  school. 

Sec  68.  No  graded  class  shall  be  continued  unless  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  equals  or  exceeds  thirty,  and  no  ungraded 
class,  unless  the  average  attendance  equals  or  exceeds  twenty- 
five,  except  by  order  of  the  Board. 

Sec  69.  Clarification.— The  classes  in  the  Central  Evening 
School  shall  be  graded  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  conformity 
with  the  grades  in  the  day  schools,  and  the  same  Text  Books 
shall  be  used,  unless  exceptions  are  authorized  by  the  Evening 
School  Committee. 

Sec.  70.  Fades—  The  general  regulations  of  the  Department 
shall  apply  to  Evening  Schools,  except  as  herein  provided. 

Sec  71.  All  persons  wishing  to  join  the  evening  classes  in 
any  part  of  the  city  shall  report  in  regular  session  time,  from 
seven  to  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  the  Principal  at  Lincoln  school- 
house,  who  shall  keep  a  register  of  such  persons  and  assign 
them  to  classes  already  formed;  or  from  time  to  time  lay  such 
lists  before  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  showing  the  ad- 
advisability  of  opening  new  classes  in  any  part  of  the  city. 

Sec  72  Whenever  the  Board  orders  evening  classes  to  be 
opened  on  trial,  the  teacher  assigned  to  such  duty  shall  be  paid 
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a  pro  rata  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  members  required  to 
form  an  ungraded  class — provided  that  no  class  shall  be  con- 
tinued on  trial  longer  than  two  months,  without  special  order  of 
the  Board. 

Sec.  73.  The  Principal  shall  not  assign  teachers  to  classes, 
except  on  written  request  of  the  Evening  School  Committee,  and 
order  of  the  Superintendent;  and  no  pay  shall  be  granted  prior 
to  the  date  thereof. 

Sec.  74.  The  Principal  of  the  evening  schools  shall  make  his 
monthly  reports  to  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  and  said 
Committee  shall  countersign  the  same  before  any  warrants  are 
drawn  for  either  teachers'  or  janitors'  salaries. 

Sec  75.  The  duties  of  the  teachers  and  janitors  of  evening 
classes  shall  be  denned  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools. 


TEACHEES  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPAKTMENT. 


BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Theo.  Bradley,  Principal. 
S.  S.  Howell,  Assistant. 
A.  T.  Winn, 
H.  P.  Carlton,       " 


J.  M.  Sibley,  Assistant. 
A.  L.  Mann, 
Daniel  Levy,  " 


GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


E.  H.  Holmes,  Principal. 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Beals,  Assistant. 
Miss  S.  A.  Barr, 

"     F.  M.  Sherman, 

' '     Fidelia  Jewett, 

"     C.  L.  Hunt, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Hoffmann,' 


G.  G-oepp Assistant. 

Mrs  C.  L.  Atwood, 
Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland, 
"     Margaret  Wade, 
Mrs.  H.  Hochholzer, 
D.  C.  Stone, 
Miss  Jessie  Smith, 
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MODEL  SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Du  Bois,  Principal.  Miss  P.  Lighte,    Assistant. 


Miss  T.  C.  Stohr,  Assistant. 
"     S.  H.  Earle, 
"     J.  L.  Tennent, 
"     Lena  Devine,  " 

11     O.  Desneufbourgh,  French. 


S.  E.  Kelly, 
A.  L.  Gray, 

Dora  Leppien,     " 
M.  E.  Callaghan," 


LINCOLN    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


J.  K.  Wilson,  Principal. 
C.  H.  Ham,  Vice  Principal. 
Miss  J.  A.  Forbes,  Assistant. 

"     S.  A.  Field, 

"     M.  Haswell, 

"     N.  A.  Littlefield, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Colby, 
Miss  B.  Roper, 

"     L.  F.  Pettis, 
C.  Denervaud, 


TV.  A.  Eobertson,  Vice  Principal. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Sankey,  Head  Ass't. 

"     E.  F.  Pearson,    Assistant. 

"     L.  M.  F.  TVanzer, 

"     C.  A.  Anderson, 
Miss  A.  S.  Jewett, 

"     S.  A.  Rightmire, 

(C     M.  E.  Savage, 

"     N.  R.  Stevens, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Anderson, 
Miss  M   I.  Brumley, 


SOUTH   COSMOPOLITAN   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

A.  Herbst,  Principal.  Mrs.  M.  TV.  Kincaid,  H'd  Ass't. 

Albert  Lyser,  Vice  Principal.  Miss  N.  M.  Owens,  Assistant. 
Dr.  J.  TVideman,       "  "     Grace  Smith,  " 

Miss  L.  Le  B.  Gunn,  Assistant.    "     S.  Johnson,  " 

"     K.  F.  McColgan,   "  "     R.  Jacobs, 

Mrs.  M.  Prag,  "  "     Hannah  Phillips,      « 

Miss  N.  O'Loughlen,      "  L.  Michaelsen,  German. 

Mrs.  C.  Lanfranchi,  French.  H.  B.  Jones,  French  &  German. 

DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


James  Denman,  Principal. 
Miss  M.  J.  Little,  Head  Ass't. 

"     S.  P.  Lillie,  Assistant. 

"     Ada  Weston, 

"     A.  T.  Flint, 

"     K.  B.  Childs, 

"     Lottie  McKean, 

"     F.  Stewart, 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner,  V.  P. 
Miss  Nettie  Doud,  Assistant. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley, 

"     S.  B.  Daniels, 

"     L.  A.  K.  Clappe, 

"     S.  B.  Gates, 

"     M.  J.  Cline, 
Miss  H.  Cobb,  French. 
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RINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Miss  H.  Thompson,  V.  P. 

"     A.  C.  Robertson,  Assistant. 

"     C.  T.  Bucknain, 

"     S.  Avery, 

"     E.  W.  Healey, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  St.  John, 


E.  Knowlton,  Principal. 
Miss  A.  M.  Dore,  Assistant. 

"     M.  E.  Stowell,       " 

"     S.  Anna  Deacon,  " 

"     K.  M.  Fuller, 

"     N.M.  Kersey, 
Jules  Simon,  French. 

HAYES  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
E.  D.  Humphrey,  Principal.       Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds,  H'd  Ass't. 
G-eo.  Robertson,  Vice  Principal. Geo.  Brown,  Vice  Principal. 
Miss  E.  McNeil,  Assistant.         Miss  Belle  Rankin,  Assistant. 


"     E.  F.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  B.  Varney, 
Miss  L.  A.  Winn, 
"     A.  Sherk, 
"     M.  I.  McNicoll, 
W.  Zimmermann,  German 


"     M.  E.  Lipnian, 
"     K.  McFadden, 
"     Kate  O'Brien, 
"     M.  M.  Rowe, 
"     A.  M.  Huntley, 
"     Mary  Varney, 
George  Carre,  French. 

VALENCIA  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Miss  L.  T.  Fowler,  Head  Ass't. 


S.  A.  White,  Principal. 

L.  W.  Reed,  Vice  Principal. 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe,  Assistant 

"     C.  A.  Harper,         " 

"     C.  R.  Carrau, 

"     M.  E.  Bennett, 

"     L.  B.  Braman,        " 
Mrs.  D.  Clark, 

"     E.  C.  Marcus,         " 
A.  Solomon,  German. 


H.  M.  Fairchild,  Assistant. 
M.  T.  Little,' 
K.  R.  O'Leary, 
M.  J.  Gallagher, 
N.  A.  Savage,  " 

M.  I.  Connell, 
M.  Ames 
Jacques  London,  German. 


Miss  C.  Cohen,  Assistant. 
NORTH    COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  Principal.  Miss  M.  Humphreys,  H'd  Ass't. 
"     R.  Levinson,  Vice  Princ'l.    "     A.  Campbell,  Assistant. 
"     E.  A.  Griffith,       Assistant.    "     M.  Bannan, 
"     L.  Humphreys,     "  "     H.  Mullens, 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Moore,        "  "A.  Coolidge, 

Miss  N.  M.  Storrs,        "  M'de  B.  Chapuis,  French. 

"     C  Wiehe,  German. 
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SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
W.  J.  G.  Williams,     Principal.  Miss  J.  B.  Short,  Head  Ass't. 


Jos.  O'Connor,  Vice  Principal. 
Miss  A.  P.  Fink,  Assistant. 

"     Mary  Murphy, 

"     T.  J.  Carter, 

"     Gr.  E.  Morton, 
H.  S.  Jaffa,  French. 


"     A.  E.  Stevens,  Assistant. 
"     E.  A.  Bonnard, 
"     A.  C.  Gregg, 
"     A.  Harrington,        " 
"     C.  Carter, 
I.  Leszynsky,  German. 


BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


C.  F.  True,  Principal. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hamill,  Assistant. 

Miss  B.  Bloch, 
"     C.  A.  Adams, 
"     L.  P.  Watson, 
"     A.  Kingsbury,        " 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Carusi,  Vice  Princ'l. 
Miss  M.  A.  Ward,  Assistant. 

"     A.  E.  Aiken, 

"     F.  L.  Soule, 

"     L.  McEwen, 

"     M.  A.  Hale,  French. 


UNION   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

Philip  Prior,  Principal.  Miss  N.  S.  Baldwin,  H'd  Ass't. 

Wm.  White,  Vice  Principal.  "     Clara  Wheaton,  Assistant. 

Miss  Maggie  Watson,  Assistant.    "     Katie  Fitzsimmons,    " 
"     F.  Spannhacke,  "  "     E.  G.  Grant, 

"     Sarah  Sharkey,  "  "     Josephine  Miller,       " 

WASHINGTON   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

L.  D.  Allen,  Principal.  W.  W.  Holder,  Vice  Principal. 

Miss  D.  S.  Prescott,  Assistant.  Miss  Jean  Parker,  Head  Ass't. 

"     C.  Barlow,  "  "     Ella  A.  Lamb,  Assistant. 

Mrs.  C .  M.  Murphy,         "  "     M.  Levin, 

"     A.  E.  Wright,  "  "     Fannie  Hare, 

Miss  T.  Hermann,  "  Leon  Sirieix,  French. 

EIGHTH  STREET   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 
John  A.  Moore,  Principal.  Miss  A.  C.  Ciprico,  Head  Ass't. 

A.  J.  Itsell,  Vice  Principal.  "     L.  E.  Ryder,  Assistant. 


Miss  J.  A.  Hutton,  Assistant. 

"     M.  A.  Hassett, 

"     J.  E.  Dowling, 

"     Ellen  Donovan, 

"     M.  Harrigan, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Phelan, 
Miss  R.  P.  Paul, 


L.  M.  Knowlton,  " 
K.  E.  Hurley, 
M.  J.  O'Brien,      " 
M.  E.  Barry, 
J.  L.  Gibbs, 
E.  F.  Brown, 
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SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO    SCHOOL. 

"W.  J.  Gorman,  Principal.  Miss  M.  E.  King,        istant. 

Miss  N.  L.  Fulton,  Assistant.  "     M.  A.  Mathews,      " 

"     Laura  Horn,            "  Mrs.  S.  L.  McCarthy,     " 

"     J.  B.  Gorman, 

POTRERO   SCHOOL. 

Miss  S.  L.  Brown,  Principal.      Miss  A.  M.  Hayburn,  Assistant. 
"     M.  A.  Fay,  Assistant.  "     K.  M.  G.  Kelly, 

"     A.  M.  O'Brien,   " 

TEHAMA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood,  Principal. 

Miss  M.  L.  Soule,  Assistant. 
"     M.  F.  Smith, 
"     F.  A.  E.  Nichols,  " 
"     K.  E.  Gorman,      " 
"     K.  Johnson,  " 

"     E.  Gallagher, 
"     A.  McDermott,      " 
"     M.  de  Riemer,  French. 
"     Etta  Harris,  Assistant. 


Mrs.  S.  N.  Joseph,  Assistant. 
Miss  H.  G.  Soule, 

"     F.  T.  Clapp, 

"     H.  A.  Grant, 

"     E.  White, 

"     A.  S.  Ross, 

"     S.  A.  Mo  wry, 

"     E.  Conroy, 

"     P.  Raphael,  German. 


SOUTH   COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun,  Principal.  Miss  M.  H.  Condon,  Assistant. 


"     Lucy  McNear,  Assistant. 

"     E.  P.  Simmons, 

"     Irene  Lamb, 

"  Lizzie  Wells, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Hoyt, 
Miss  M.  E.  Roberts, 

"    M.  E.  Kaplan, 

"     L.  Rittmeyer,  German. 

"     Sophie  Dorsch,     " 

"     Laura  Heineberg,  Assis't. 


"    Annie  I.  Gunn,         " 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Carter, 
Miss  A.  E.  Rogers, 

"     N.  M.  Boardman, 

"     Elise  Schander,    k    " 

"     B.  Bunner, 

"     M.  A.  Lloyd, 
Robert  Kuehnert,  German. 
Miss  F.  Solomon, 


LINCOLN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Kate  Sullivan,  Principal.     Miss  M.  L.  Jordan,  Assistant, 
Mrs.  M.  Steele Assistant.         "    A.  E.  Hucks,  " 
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Miss  F.  Stuart, 
"     JoseiDhine  Lande,  " 
"     Christine  Hart, 
"     M.  Salisbury, 
"     Mary  Collins, 


LINCOLN  PRIMARY  SCCHOL— Continued. 

«     V.  M.  Wb.igb.am,     " 
"     P.  Langstadter,       " 
"     G.  Garrison, 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Hopkins, 
Mad.  E.  Giffard,  French. 


MARKET  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Miss  A.  M.  Manning,  Principal.  Miss  M.  A.  Roper,  Assistant. 


J.  Gilman,  Assistant. 
"     A.  E.  Eastman,  " 
«     B.  A.  Kelly, 
"    E.  M.  Hodges,    " 
"     B.  Bornstein,      " 
<<     L.  O'Callaghan, " 
Mrs.  K.  McLaughlen," 
Miss  Eva  Anderson,  " 


C.  A.  Ogilvie, 

"     S.  E.  Skidmore,      " 

"    B.  Molloy, 

"     S.  B.  Cooke, 

"     D.  Hyman, 

"     A.  L.  Gunn,  French. 
Mrs.  M.  Kingman,  Assistant. 
Miss  A.  L.  Hunt, 


FOURTH  STREET  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan,  Principal.    Miss  J.  B.  Brown,  Assistant. 

"     R.  F.  Ingraham,  Assistant.    "     E.  Goldsmith, 
Miss  E.  E.  Stincen, 


M.J.  Henderson,  " 
Annie  Gunn, 
A.  E.  Benson,        " 
A.  F.  Sprague,      " 


B.  Wheaton, 
"     Anna  Gibbons, 
"     E.  Hawley, 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Miles, 

PINE  AND  LARKIN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Hannah  Cooke,  Principal.  Miss  K.  Bonnell,  Assistant. 

A.  Sawyer, 


M.  Corkery,  Assistant. 
"     A.  B.  Chalmers,  " 
"     M.  Donnelly,       " 

Mrs.  M.  Owens, 

MissF.  M.  Benjamin," 
"     Kate  Casey,  French 


V.  E.  Bradbury,  " 
M.  F.  Metcalf,  " 
M.  A.  Oglesby,  " 
H.  K.  Fonda,  " 
L.  Templeton,     " 

BUSH  STREET   COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  M.E.D'Arcy  Chase,  Princ.  Miss  H.  Perkins,  Assistant. 
Miss  I.  Whitney,  Assistant.  "     I.  Strauss, 
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BUSH  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Continued. 

"     A.  M.  DArcy,     "  "     M.  Evans, 

Mrs.  E.  Moulton,         "  "    C.  B.  Earle, 

Miss  J.  Forsythe,         "  "     B.  Raphael, 

"     E.  La  Grange,     "  Mrs.  A.  Brandt,  German. 

"     S.  Bruck,  German.  Miss  R.  Abrahainshon,  " 

TAYLOR  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL, 
Miss  C.  P.  Field,  Principal.        Mrs.  L.  K.  Burke,  Assistant. 

"     M.  Dillon,  Assistant.  Miss  H.  E.  Whirlow,     " 

Mrs.  S.  Saunders,      "  "V.  Coulan,  French. 

Miss  A.  Putnam,       "  "     F.  Peek,  Assistant. 

Mrs.  M.  Thomas,  French.  "     E.  Hochheimer,  " 

Miss  H.  Summerfield,  Assistant.  M'de  A.  Goustiaux,  French. 

GREENWICH  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask,  Principal.        Miss  N.  E.  Hoy,  Assistant. 


Miss  C.  Campbell,  Assistant. 

"     Miss  F.  L.  Stark,  " 

"     B.  Kirby, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Smythe, 
Miss  Josephine  Sier,  French. 


"     J.  0.  Evans, 
Mrs.  F.  Stewart, 

"     C.  V.  Campbell/' 
Miss  B.  I.  Werlin,  German. 
Mrs.  E.  Moesner,  " 


SILVER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Principal.     Miss  M.  Gallagher,  Assistant. 
"     J.  A.  Doran,  Assistant.  "     I.  E.  Dickens, 


Mrs.  T.  M.  Sullivan, 
Miss  Maria  Ray, 

"     M.  F.  Byrnes, 

"     E.  Chase, 

"     A.  F.  Smythe,  French. 


"  E.  R.  Dolliver, 

"  Pauline  Hart, 

"  I.  Glennon, 

"  R.  G.  Campbell, 

"  E.  Pearce, 

"  M.  Sleeper 

MISSION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  M.  J.  Bragg,  Principal.  Miss  J.  E.  Greer,  Assistant. 

"     M.  E.  O'Connor,  Assistant.     "     M.  L.  Lacey        " 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Lawton,  "  *\    N.  Robinett, 

Miss  L.  Teller,  "  "     M.  L.  Greer, 

"    M.  J.  Gallagher,       "  "     L.  Hunter, 

"     M.  Sprott,  "  Mrs.  J.  A.  Reichert,     " 

"     G.  Gallagher,  ££  "    E.  M.  Ludlum,    " 
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POWELL    STREET   PRIMARY. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Gumnier,  Principal.  Miss  S.  E.  Thurton,  Assistant. 
Miss  L.  W.  Burwell,  Assistant.      "     M.  C.  Eobertson,     " 
Mrs.  H.  Shipley,  "  Mrs.  E.  S.  Forester, 

Miss  M.  Solomon,  "  Miss  S.  F.  Featherly, 

BROADWAY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Deetken,  Principal.  Miss  Julia  Heney,  Assistant. 

Miss  J.  Johnston,  Assistant.  "     S.  E.  Miller,         " 

"     E.  L.  McElroy,     "  "     M.  A.  Thomas,     " 

"     M.  E.  Doran,       "  "     F.  V.  Savage, 

"     KM.  Kyan,  "  "     L.  Randolph, 

UNION  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  A.  Griffith,  Principal. 
Miss  L.  Solomon,  Assistant. 

"     H.  Featherly, 

"     M.  Baldwin, 

"     L.  Burke, 


Miss  K.  Green,  Assistant. 

"     A.  Stincen, 

"     A.  Cherry, 

"     M.  Griffin, 
Mrs.  C.  D'Halluvin,  French. 


HAYES   VALLEY   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 
Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  Principal.   Miss  M.  A.  Weeks,  Assistant. 


Mrs.  M.  Dwyer,  Assistant. 

Miss  M.  J.  Canham,    " 
"     S.  J.  Boyle, 
"     G.  N.  Taylor,      " 

Mrs.  A.  Berg,  French. 


"     F.  A.  Stowell, 

"     L.  E.  Brotherton,  " 

Mrs.  S.  Neil, 

Miss  K.  M.  Donovan,     " 


SHOTWELL    STREET   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

Miss  Julia  O'Brien,  Assistant. 
"     Emma  Welton, 
"     H.  L.  Wooll, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell, 

Miss  E.  F.  Bowse, 
"     R.  Birdsall, 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Banning, 


Miss  A.  A.  Hill,  Principal. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Carlisle,  Assistant 
Miss  F   Ham, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Code, 
Miss  D.  Cronan, 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Walsh, 
Thomas  Biggs, 


EIGHTH   STREET   PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 
Miss  A.  E.  Slavan,  Principal.     Miss  M.  E.  Moroney,  Assistant. 
"     M.  E.  Cummings,  Assis't.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Nevins, 
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EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Continued. 
Miss  J.  N.  Bell, 


"     E.  F.  Tibbey, 
"     M.  L.  Hart, 
"     C.  E.  Ciprico, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Lowe, 

Miss  Clara  Johnson, 


M.  Wentworth, 
M.  A.  Ahern, 
M.  H.  Slavan, 


TYLER    STREET    COSMOPOLITAN   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Jones,  Principal.       Miss  C.  A.  Menges,  Assistant. 
Miss  C.  L.  Pinkham,  Assistant.    "     H.  Fittig,  German. 

"     F.  Wiehe,  German.  "     E.  M.  Dames,  Assistant. 

"     E.  Blethen,  Assistant.  "     K.  Simmons,  " 

"     F.  M.  Eckley,      " 

TYLER   STREET    PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  E.  Cushing,  Principal.         Miss  A.  E.  Dowling,  Assistant. 
"     C.  Hatman,  Assistant.  "     C.  Schmidt,  German. 

"     E.  A.  Shaw, 

SPRING  VALLEY  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley,  Principal.Miss  I.  M.  Kervan,  Assistant. 
"     M.  E.  Carson,  Assistant.        "     K.  Shepherd,  " 

"     R.  H.  O'Brien, 

GEARY  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  E.  Foster,  Principal.  Miss  J.  Sichel,  Assistant. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Moore,  Assistant.        "     M.  Bonnard,     " 
Miss  A.  Deetken,  German. 

FAIRMOUNT  SCHOOL. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  Principal.         Miss  M.  H.  Smith,  Assistant. 
Miss  A.  B.  Hinton,  Assistant. 

PINE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  M.  J.  Hall,  Principal.         Miss  S.  J.  Wythe,  Assistant. 
"     C.  G.  Dolliver,  Assistant. 

SAN  BRUNO  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  M.  Deane,  Principal.  Miss  E.  Y.  Graham,  Assistant. 

Miss  A.  E.  Pendergast,  Assis't.      "     M.  Deane,  " 

<<     L.  Fennell, 
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WEST  END   SCHOOL. 

W.  W.  Stone,  Principal.  Miss  N.  G.  Sullivan,  Assistant. 

LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL. 
Miss  J.  E.  Stanford,  Principal.  Miss  E.  L.  Cornell,  Assistant. 

OCEAN  HOUSE  SCHOOL. 

James  Dwyer,  Principal. 

POINT  LOBOS  SCHOOL. 

Wellington  Gordon,  Principal. 

VALLEJO  STREET  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Gr.  Washburn,  Principal.     Miss  M.  L.  Davidson,  Assistant. 

FIFTH    STREET   COLORED    SCHOOL. 

Miss  Irene  Doyle,  Principal. 

REFORM  SCHOOL. 

W.  N.  McNamara,  Teacher.         H.  C.  Kinne,  Teacher. 

DRAWING  TEACHERS. 

H.  Burgess.  Miss  E.  B.  Barnes. 

P.  A.  Garin.  H.  Hochholzer. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Benton. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

W.  Elliott.  Miss  L.  C.  Williams. 

T.  Crossett.  W.  D.  Murphy. 

EVENING  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

John  Swett,  Principal.  Theo.  Bradley,  Assistant. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid,  Assistant.  Jos.  Leggett,  " 

EXAMINING  TEACHER. 

Joseph  Leggett. 

TEACHER  OF  PHONOGRAPHY. 

B.  C.  Brown. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS. 
Boys'  High  School,  east  side  Powell  street,  near  Clay. 
Girls'  High  School,  north  side  Bush  street,  near  Hyde. 
Denman  Grammar,  northwest  corner  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 
Lincoln  Grammar,  east  side  Fifth  street,  near  Market. 
Rincon  Grammar,  Vassar  Place,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 
Washington  Grammar,  southwest  corner  Mason  and  Washington  streets. 
Union  Grammar,  north  side  Union  street,  near  Kearny. 
Broadway  Grammar,  north  side  Broadway,  near  Powell. 
Spring  Valley  Grammar,  south  side  Broadway,  near  Polk. 
Hayes  Valley  Grammar,  north  side  McAllister  street,  near  Franklin. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar,  south  side  Bush  street,  near  Stockton. 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar,  north  side  Filbert  street,  near  Taylor. 
Valencia  Street  Grammar,  east  side  Valencia  street,  near  Twenty-second. 
Eighth  Street  Grammar,  east  side  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison. 
South  San  Francisco,  Fourteenth  avenue,  near  L  street. 
Potrero,  corner  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets. 

Bush  Street  Primary,  southeast  corner  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 
Lincoln  Primary,  southeast  corner  Market  and  Fifth  streets. 
Taylor  Street  Primary,  northeast  corner  Taylor  and  Post  streets. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary,  north  side  Post  street,  near  Stockton. 
Model,  Bush  street,  near  Hyde. 

Mission  Primary,  west  side  Mission  street,  near  Sixteenth. 
Market  Street  Primary,  south  side  Market  street,  near  Fifth. 
Tehama  Primary,  south  side  Tehama  street,  near  First. 
Broadway  Primary,  north  side  Broadway,  near  Sansome. 
Geary  Street  Primary,  south  side  Geary  street,  near  Stockton. 
Spring  Valley  Primary,  soiith  side  Union  street,  near  Franklin. 
Fourth  Street  Primary,  northwest  corner  Fourtlrand  Clara  streets. 
Silver  Street  Primary,  north  side  Silver  street,  near  Third. 
Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary,  south  side  Pine  street,  near  Larkin. 
Tyler  and  Jones  Street  Primary,  north  side  Tyler  street,  near  Jones. 
Greenwich  Street  Primary,  south  side  Greenwich  street,  near  Jones. 
Hayes  Valley  Primary,  north  side  Grove  street,  near  Larkin. 
Union  Primary,  northwest  corner  Kearny  and  Filbert. 
Shotwell  Street  Primary,  east  side  Shotwell  street,  near  Twenty-second. 
Pine  Street  Primary,  south  side  Pine  street,  near  Devisadero. 
Eighth  Street  Primary,  east  side  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison. 
Powell  Street  Primary,  west  side  Powell  street,  near  Jackson. 
Tyler  Street  Primary,  north  side  Tyler  street,  near  Scott. 
San  Bruno,  Nebraska  street,  near  Yolo. 
West  End,  San  Jose  Road,  near  Six  Mile  House. 
Fairmount,  east  side  Chenery  street,  near  Randall. 
Laguna  Honda,  Eighth  Avenue,  near  K  Avenue. 
Point  Lobos,  Nineteenth  Avenue,  near  Point  Lobos  Avenue. 
Ocean  House,  San  Miguel  Road,  near  Ocean  House  Road. 
Vallejo  Street  Colored,  northeast  corner  Vallejo  and  Taylor  streets. 
Fifth  Street  Colored,  east  side  Fifth  street,  near  Clara. 
Reform,  east  side  Fifth  street,  near  Market. 
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